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Canadian and U. S. Foresters Hold 
Combined Meeting 


Tne Canadian Institute of For- 
estry and the Society of American 
Foresters held a joint annual meet- 
ing at the Leamington Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., October 8-11, 1961, 
with the SAF serving as the host 
group. The CIF was host at a simi- 
lar joint meeting held in Montreal, 
Canada, in 1952. 

Total registered attendance was 
1,258. Of this total 257 were ladies, 
819 SAF members and guests, and 
182 CIF members. For the SAF 
this constituted its 61st annual 
meeting. 

Three days of general and tech- 
nical sessions were preceded, on 
October 8, by the following related 
or supporting meetings: 

SAF Council (which also met on 
October 11).* 

CIF Board of Directors. 

SAF Council and Section dele- 
gates.* 

Xi Sigma Pi. 

Extension Foresters. 

Association of Consulting For- 
esters. 

Editorial Board of the JouRNAL 
or FORESTRY. 

Commission on Forestry of the 
Land-Grant Institutions. 


The General Session 


Carl H. Stoltenberg, head of the 
Department of Forestry, Iowa 
State University, served as chair- 
man of the opening general session 
held on the morning of October 9. 
President Charles A. Connaugh- 
ton, on behalf of the SAF, wel- 
ecomed Canadian guests and em- 
phasized the appropriate meeting 
theme of “Forestry’s Common 
Frontiers.””* 

President 


Lowell Besley of 


*Asterisk indicates the event, or ad- 
dress, is reported in detail, or published, 
elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


Montreal responded for the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry.* There 
then followed the presentation of 
two keynote addresses, by Harry 
S. Mosebrook, the Weyerhaeuser 
Company, New York, and Dean J. 
W. B. Sisam of the Faculty of 
Forestry, University of Toronto, 
Canada.* 


Business Sessions 


The two professional organiza- 
tions held separate business ses- 
sions on the afternoon of October 
9. 

At the Society Affairs Session 
of the SAF, President Connaugh- 
ton presided and presented his an- 
nual report.* Reports the 
JouRNAL and Forest Science were 
followed by those of the Com- 
mittees for the Advancement of 
Forestry Education, on Interna- 
tion Relations, for the Study of 
Education, and on Forestry Re- 
search.* 


Special Program on the 
Recreational Demands on Forests 


Under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam C. Bramble, head of tle De- 
partment of Forestry and Conser- 
vation, Purdue University, a gen- 
eral session of Canadian and U. 8. 
foresters followed the business 
meetings. The principal subject un- 
der consideration was “The Estab- 
lishment of Wilderness Areas by 
Congressional Legislation.” Frank 
W. Lara, forester of the National 
Wildlife Federation, spoke in sup- 
port of such establishment while 
H. R. Glascock, Jr., forest counsel, 
Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, defended the case 
for administrative establishment 
and regulation of wilderness areas. 
(Both talks were published as 
articles in the October issue of the 


JourRNAL.) There was considerable 
discussion and comment from the 
floor following the two presenta- 
tions. 


Technical Sessions 


Joint technical sessions at which 
there was equal participation of 
CIF and SAF chairmen and 
speakers were held on October 10 
and 11. Full-day sessions were de- 
voted to Forest Management, For- 
est Fire, and Silviculture; half 
days to Forest Recreation, Forest- 
Wildlife Management, Watershed 
Management, Forestry Education, 
Forest Products, Forest Econom- 
ies and Policy, and Range Manage- 
ment. 

Business meetings of SAF sub- 
ject matter Divisions were held in 
conjunction with the technical ses- 
sions, including committee reports 
and election of officers.* This was 
the first meeting of the SAF Divi- 
sion of Forest Fire, following 
Council approval of formation of 
the Division. 

There will not be published this 
year any Proceedings of the annual 
meeting carrying all technical pa- 
pers presented there. U. S. authors 
of papers delivered have been in- 
vited, if they wish, to submit their 
papers to be considered by the edi- 
torial board for publication in the 
JourRNAL. The Forestry Chronicle 
of the CIF has announced its in- 
tention of publication of most or all 
meeting papers by Canadians in its 
March 1962 issue. Copies of this is- 
sue of the Chronicle will be avail- 
able for purchase by SAF members 
at $2 per copy. Orders should be 
addressed as soon as possible to 
J.J. E. Dosne, Secretary-Manager, 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, c/o 
Macdonald Post Office, Macdonald 
College, P. Q. 
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THREE presidents. Professor E. C. Mobbs, left, President of the Society of Foresters 
of Great Britain, talks with Charles A. Connaughton, center, SAF President, and 


Lowell Besley, CIF President. 


The Annual Dinner 


G. W. I. Crieghton, past CIF 
president, served as toastmaster at 
the annual dinner held on October 
11. 

Two awards for achievement in 
biological research leading to the 
advancement of forestry were pre- 
sented by SAF President Con- 
naughton on behalf of the Coun- 
cil. They were made to Dr. Regi- 
nald Ernest Baleh, Canadian De- 
partment of Forestry, Fredericton, 
N. B., and Dr. Paul Jackson 
Kramer, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.* 

The Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion award was presented by Ben- 
jamin F. Avery to Fred A. Har- 
rison, Montreal, and the CIF 
Gold Medal award was given to 
Dean J. W. B. Sisam for trans- 
mittal to its winner, a forestry 
student of the University of 
Toronto. 


On behalf of the Council and 
the members, SAF past president 
George A. Garratt presented a 
special award for meritorious serv- 
ice to Miss L. Audrey Warren on 
her retirement as business mana- 
ger of the SAF.* 

Scheduled dinner speaker, John 
H. Hinman, honorary chairman of 
the board and director of wood- 
lands, International Paper Com- 
pany, New York City, was unable 
to be present due to illness. His 
prepared address, however, was de- 
livered by John Tower.* 

Entertainment at the dinner 
and a dance following it coneluded 
the combined meeting. 


Miscellaneous 

Numerous alumni functions were 
held at various times. 

Although organized field 
trips were held, those traveling to 
Minneapolis were furnished, in ad- 
vance and at the meeting, copies 
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of a map indicating points of in- 
terest in forestry throughout ad- 
jacent regions of the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Twelve commercial and eight 
educational exhibits, aided by ex- 
cellent hotel facilities, made an 
unusually fine display. 


Thanks 


Special thanks were expressed 
by the ladies in attendance for 
the interesting activities made 
available for their enjoyment. 
Other than that it is impossible to 
single out for mention the many 
workers who made a highly suc- 
cessful combined CIF-SAF meet- 
ing possible. We can only note that 
the committees for the meeting 
were as follows: 

General Chairman: Frank H. 
Kaufert (SAF); co-chairman: 
George R. Sonley (CIF). 

Program Committee: George 
Amidon (SAF), chairman; A. S. 
Bray (CIF), co-chairman. 

Local arrangements: M. B. Dic- 
kerman, chairman; Donald P. 
Duncan, vice chairman. 

Registration: Earl Adams. 

Exhibits: W. R. Miles. 

Hotel Reservations and Hous- 
ing: Clarence Eggen. 

Meeting and Conference Rooms: 
R. M. Brown. 

Projection and Amplifying 
Equipment: Marvin Smith. 
The Annual Dinner: 

Weitzman. 

Field Trips: Frank Frederick- 
son. 

Ladies Activities: 
Dickerman. 

Information and Publicity: 
James T. Morgan (SAF); W. L. 
Sleeman (CIF). 


Sidney 


Mrs. M. B. 


Cover: The crossed flags, which symbolize the community of interest of Canada 
and the United States, were used to decorate the meeting program and dinner 
menu. Many foresters will recognize this as also the symbol of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association. Other photos, reading clockwise from 
the flags: John Tower delivering banquet address prepared by John R. Hinman. 
Paul M. Dunn delivering a committee report at the Society Affairs session of 
the SAF. Frank H. Kaufert, co-chairman of the meeting. Heads of the various 
ladies committees. Dean J. W. B. Sisam, CIF keynote speaker. B. F. Avery 


presents Canadian Forestry Association Award to F. A. Harrison. 


Mosebrook, SAF keynoter. Center: the annual banquet. 


Harry 
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Welcome by the President of SAF 


Charles A. Connaughton 


As President of the Society of 
American Foresters I’m pleased to 
welcome you to this meeting. Al- 
though all are included in this wel- 
come, the members and officers of 
the SAF direct attention especially 
to our friends and fellow foresters 
from Canada. We are delighted to 
have you join us in Minneapolis. 

It is the mutual intention of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry and 
the Society of American Foresters 
to hold a combined meeting each 
decade. You will recall that our 
last joint meeting was held in Mont- 
real in 1952. There we greatly en- 
joyed Canadian hospitality and we 
welcome the opportunity to recipro- 
cate on this oceasion. In this con- 
nection, I ask that throughout this 
entire meeting each member of the 
SAF make a special point to ex- 
tend a warm hand of friendship to 
our northern neighbors. 

In these troubled times of inter- 
national tension it is refreshing, 
and TI hope prophetic, that forest- 
ers from two countries can assem- 
ble in a meeting organized under 
the theme “Forestry’s Common 
Frontiers.” We know, as _ techni- 
cians, that forestry, as with any 
other profession, can advance most 
rapidly only when there are com- 
mon frontiers and common knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, as citizens of 
our own countries and of the world, 
we know that the interests of our 
neighbors and ourselves can be 
served best when no barriers exist 
in the exchange of knowledge and 
friendships. It is gratifying to me, 
therefore, to be able to participate 
in a meeting between two countries 
where ideas will be exchanged free- 
ly as progress is reported in forest 
administration, research, education, 
and extension. I’m sure that most 
members of the audience are also 
members of the CIF or SAF. How- 
ever, regardless of membership in 
either organization, any one inter- 
ested in forestry is welcome to at- 
tend. 


From the standpoint of the SAF, 
we are pleased that this meeting 
could be held in Minneapolis. In 
our common frontier, this is a key 
location, indeed. Also, at this loca- 
tion, we have in residence some ex- 
ceedingly capable foresters who 
have worked long and hard to pro- 
vide us with a well-framed meeting. 
They have made excellent arrange- 
ments for us. How effectively we 
use them depends largely on indi- 
vidual initiative and preference. I 
urge, therefore, that each one make 
a special point to grasp the utmost 


in the technical, professional, and 
social benefits available. 

To give this meeting a truly in- 
ternational flavor, I’m pleased to 
welcome the President of the Soci- 
ety of Foresters of Great Britain. 
Professcr E. C. Mobbs, who is a 
visiting professor at the Oregon 
State University School of For- 
estry, will be with us for the entire 
meeting. Both the CIF and SAF 
are delighted to acknowledge his 
presence. 

It is a special pleasure for me at 
this meeting to be joined on this 
platform by my old friend, Lowell 
Besley, President of the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. With great 
personal pride and strong profes- 
sional respect I present him to you. 


RRB 
Response by the President of CIF 


Lowell Besley 


ON behalf of the members of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, I 
am very happy for this opportunity 
to thank you, President Connaugh- 
ton, for the warm welcome you and 
fellow foresters in SAF have ex- 
tended to us today. I can assure 
you that the cordial sentiments 
which you have so graciously ex- 
pressed are fully reciprocated. This 
all sounds mighty formal among 
first cousins who feel so much at 
home on both sides of the border. 
Perhaps there is no better evidence 
of this free interchange than the 
fact that I have the privilege of 
performing this pleasant task to- 
day. 

And yet the easy atmosphere of 
genuine friendship in which we 
meet should not obscure the fact 
that there are notable differences 
as well as many similarities in our 
two countries. In our deliberations 
under the theme “Forestry’s Com- 
mon Frontiers” we can make the 
most progress by recognizing these 
differences as well as these similar- 
ities, making them common knowl- 
edge as my friend Charlie has said, 
and mounting a coordinated attack 
upon the areas of ignorance. With 
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a productive forest area slightly 
larger than that of the United 
States, Canada has only a tenth as 
many people. The land ownership 
and use patterns are entirely dif- 
ferent, since in Canada nine-tenths 
of the productive forest land is 
owned by the government (eight- 
tenths provincial, one-tenth fed- 
eral) and only 4 percent of it is in 
farm woodlands. Furthermore, of 
all the productive forest, nearly 
seven-tenths is without plans for 
immediate utilization. All this 
poses somewhat of a problem to the 
forester in Canada who is anxious 
to institute intensive forestry prac- 
tices on the land for which he is 
responsible. This same problem 
faced the United States forester in 
the past, but today he has to be 
more concerned with holding on to 
the land itself for timber produe- 
tion purposes and with persuading 
the owners of small tracts to prac- 
tice better forestry in order to meet 
demand. 

We have that diversity of view- 
point and relative priority which 
stimulates active discussion, nec- 
essitates objective thinking, and 
fosters constructive suggestions. 
The program committee has pro- 
vided for full play of these influ- 
ences by striving for about an equal 
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number of speakers from each of 
our two organizations despite the 
fact that in membership the SAF 
outnumbers the CIF seven to one. 
We from Canada appreciate this 
generous treatment. 


I should be remiss if I did not 
also express our thanks to the host 
SAF Section and to the local ar- 
rangements committee for the de- 
lightful hospitality and most inter- 
esting trips which have been pro- 
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Forestry — Between Past and Future 


Harry S. Mosebrook 


Our meeting this year comes at a 
time characterized by as great a 
mixture of emotions and uneasiness 
as we have experienced at any time 
in our history. On the one hand 
we are grateful that we are living 
in these beautiful and blessed coun- 
tries of Canada and the United 
States. On the other hand there 
hangs over all of our heads great 
uncertainty about the future as 
we view the struggle of the free 
world against the most powerful 
tyranny that has ever infested this 
planet. 


Canada—tv. Partners 
in Same Boat 


We are inevitably caught up in 
this maelstrom of ideologies strug- 
gling for domination in the world 
today, and whether we acknowledge 
it or not, the fight for survival of 
our way of life will overshadow 
every consideration we will make 
at this meeting. 

One of our greatest blessings is 
the simple fact that Canada and 
the United States are just about 
the best neighbors yon will find 
anywhere. We think the same way, 
and when differences do arise, as 
they are bound to between the 
best of friends, we have always 
discussed them together and re- 
solved them amicably as friends. 

The most significant fact about 
our relationship is that we are both 
free enterprise countries. We both 
have the same faith in the resource- 
fulness of the individual and we 
both cherish our freedoms. 

A simple story, centuries old, 
illustrates this situation very well. 


THE AUTHOR is manager of public affairs, 
Eastern Region, Weyerhaeuser Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Two men embarked in a boat. When 
out in the middle of the lake, one 
of them brought out an auger and 
started to bore a hole in the boat 
beneath his boat seat. 

“Stop,” cried his partner, “the 
boat will sink.” 

“Shut-up,” replied the borer, 
“the hole will be under my seat.” 

“Yes,” said his companion, “but 
we are in the same boat.” 

Canada and the United States 
are in the same boat of freedom. 

As foresters from two great coun- 
tries, we are bound together not 
alone by ties of our profession, but 
also by the fact that our common 
forestry problems must be dealt 
with mutually. There is no doubt 
that foresters recognize that under- 
lying economic forees are working 
powerfully in the direction of 
greater economic interdependence 
within North America. The trend 
toward an enormous increase of 
trade in industrial materials of all 
kinds and vast capital flows to de- 
velop new resources which has been 
so evident the past few decades will 
increase further. 

We both need imports from each 
other. A Canadian-American Com- 
mittee of the National Planning 
Association of the United States 
and the Private Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada recently reviewed 
the future of industrial raw mate- 
rials in North America. This study 
concludes that the large flow of 
forest products from Canada to the 
United States will continue to in- 
erease, and the total value of Ca- 
nadian forest product exports to 
this country will be very much 
greater by 1980. 

Peaceful competition, to para- 
phrase Khrushchev, characterizes 
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vided for both our ladies and our- 
selves. We from CIF are mighty 
glad to be here and are greatly 
looking forward to our next few 
days with you. Thanks for having 
us. 


our trade relations. Cooperation is 
the key to our joint battle against 
forest pests and fires and in the 
exchange of scientific findings. 

One big challenge for the forest- 
ers of our two countries is to assure 
that together we can sustain a wood 
products economy for our growing 
needs at home and to make sure 
that we will never need to depend 
upon forest products from across a 
major ocean in the event of an all- 
out war. 

It is significant that our two 
professional societies are holding 
joint meetings this year as a recog- 
nition of our mutual interests. 
However, because my own practical 
forestry experience has been re- 
stricted to this country, and recog- 
nizing the slightly different roles 
played by our two governments in 
forest land practices and owner- 
ship, my remarks now are appli- 
cable only to the United States. 


Forestry’s Point in History 


This is a good time for us to take 
stock of how far we have come and 
some idea of the major obstacles 
that lie ahead. Forestry is needed 
between the past and the future at 
this point. I am reminded of what 
Daniel Webster said in the U. S. 
Senate on January 19, 1803: 

Mr. President: When the mariner 
has tossed for many days in thick 
weather, and on an unknown sea, he 
naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest glance 
of the sun, to take his latitude, and as- 
certain how far the elements have driv- 
en him from his course. Let us imitate 
this procedure, and before we float 
further on the waves of this debate, 
refer to the point from which we are 
departed, that we may at least be able 
to conjecture where we now are. 


Our Society is 61 years old. We 
have progressed a long way from 
our early forestry efforts, which 
Stewart Holdbrook describes as: 

. .. the misty abstraction of a few 
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well meaning people, generally be- 
lieved to be harmless fanaties. For- 
estry had no connection with logging. 
Logging was industry. Forestry was 
a philosophy. They had never met. 
There was no reason to believe they 
were ever to meet. 

Practical forestry did not come 
ready-made out of a vacuum. Until 
man could put the forest to some use, 
it was merely the woods, the wilder- 
ness, the very enemy of settlement and 
agriculture. It was to be cut down as 
rapidly as possible, or even set on fire 
and burned. It mattered little how, 
just so long as the land was cleared. 
Forestry? The pioneer with the ax, 
that revered figure of American expan- 
sion, could not possibly have had any 
incentive other than to make a clear- 
ing. He knew exactly what the enemy 
was, and he attacked with. a gusto 
what seems in restrospect, to have 
been as savage as it was dedicated. 

Forestry, or the management of wood 
areas, had to wait until the value of 
land, and specifically the value of tim- 
ber on the stump, had enormously in- 
creased. Even then, and for a long 
time to come, the practice of forestry 
was virtually prohibited until radical 
changes were made in the archaic, 
idiotic, and confiscatory tax structures 
that had bedeviled American timber- 
lands almost from the first. The tax 
raising methods of the several states 
seemed devised to impose a penalty 
on letting the virgin forest stand and 
to pay a premium for its rapid cutting. 

From here on it was largely a ques- 
tion of economics; and forest manage- 
ment proved its worth. Prudence die- 
tated that some of the profit dollars 
derived from the forest be spent, which 
is to say, reinvested, first for protec- 
tion, then to develop techniques suited 
for managing the woods on a long- 
range, sustained yield basis. It is pos- 
sible that this sequence of events made 
more believers within the industry than 
did anything else. ; 

Cooperative effort put us where 
we are today. The Timber Resource 
Review showed us how far we had 
progressed from a point of no prog- 
ress at all. But what has happened 
in our forests since then? 


Forest Improvement Continuing 


Since 1952, detailed surveys have 
been completed in 20 states and are 
generally conceded to be more accu- 
rate than the TRR. These resur- 
veys provide unmistakable evidence 
that the trends in improvement of 
our forest conditions pointed up 
in the TRR are continuing. In some 
states the trend is not so favorable, 
but over-all improvement is shown. 


The more important of these 
trends show that the volume of 
growing stock, all species, is up 6.3 
percent; the volume of softwood 
growing stock is up 14.0 percent; 
the volume of sawtimber, all spe- 
cies, is up 6.3 percent; and the vol- 
ume of softwood sawtimber is up 
8.6 percent. 

In the all-important growth-cut 
relations, slight improvement is in- 
dicated. State by state, there were 
increases in net annual growth, but 
there were also some states that de- 
clined slightly. 

Besides the greater accuracy of 
these data, what accounts for this 
improvement? Certainly we are 
improving our protection tech- 
niques and knowledge ; we are prac- 
ticing better forestry today on pri- 
vate lands; intensification of man- 
agement on government lands has 
been made possible by an enlight- 
ened public and government; and 
we are beginning to receive the pay- 
off as a result of forestry measures 
that were made possible some years 
ago when it became profitable to 
manage forest lands for tree farm- 
ing and sustained yield production. 

The forestry situation today then 
is neither so good as to warrant 
any complacency whatever as far 
as what is going to be required to 
keep up with our growing demands 
for wood, nor so desperate that the 
situation necessitates embarking on 
new and untried crash programs 
that throw overboard all the prin- 
ciples of sound economics which 
have accounted for most of our 
progress to date. 


Methods of Projecting Future 
Wood Requirements Need Study 


It is past time, too, when we need 
more realistic methods of project- 
ing our future wood requirements. 
As our vice president, Henry Mals- 
berger, pointed out recently in the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry, how is it 
possible that such a difference exists 
in projections made by different 
sources, and how do we explain this 
to the public? 

I agree with him that our Society 
should initiate a project without 
delay which could result in the for- 
mulation of standard procedure to 
obtain some universally acceptable 
projections of future wood require- 
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ments. The hazard of projections 
made without such a standard is 
not that they may be wrong, but 
that they may be accepted literally 
—that an illusion of knowledge will 
take the place of keen awareness of 
ignorance. They usually do have 
profound effect on government pol- 
icy and the poor public is in the 
role of not knowing which forecast 
to believe. 

Many of the projections being 
offered today are just about as 
ridiculous as the one made by the 
land planners of the early 1900's. 
They said there would not be 
enough agricultural land on which 
to grow the oats and hay needed 
to feed the dray horses required 
in the 1960’s to deliver the goods 
to our huge population of that 
year. 

Predictions of timber famines, 
which recur at regular intervals, 
usually fail to recognize the re- 
sourcefulness of man in fully 
utilizing what he has at hand. The 
“fear” or “scare” element should 
be eliminated from our programs. 
We have to expect that new knowl- 
edge and techniques of utilization 
will afford us opportunities of 
making better and more efficient 
use of our resources. 


A New Concept of Action 


Building on our past accomplish- 
ments, where do we as a profes- 
sional Society direct our efforts to- 
day so that we, too, may leave our 
mark on the steady progress of our 
profession? I think a new concept 
of action is required. 

Dr. McArdle expressed this so 
clearly : 

Concepts of forestry by foresters 
urgently need to be boardened. Failure 
to do so will continue to exclude for- 
esters from many of the policy de- 
cisions of today that affect the use of 
forest land for the tomorrows. Now, 
as in the past, I firmly believe that 
most such policy decisions are made 
not by foresters, but by legislators, 
executives, financiers, engineers and 
men of other disciplines and orienta- 
tion. If ever there is a challenge to 
foresters, it is to eseape from narrow 
technocracy and to engage actively in 
the practice of political science and 
business management. 


Dr. McArdle is right. We for- 
esters have not been concerned 
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enough with the social and politi- 
eal implications of our activities. 
The laws under which we must 
operate, whether we be managers 
of public or private lands, are the 
results of polities. If we shun the 
art of polities as something alien 
and foreign to the practice of our 
scientific knowledge, believe me, 
other groups will fill the void. 
Labor, preservationists, and other 
special interest groups in many 
cases have exercised more influence 
in the development of national for- 
estry policies than have profes- 
sional foresters. 

Examine, if you will, the party 
platforms of the major political 
parties to see the interest that 
politicians have had in national 
forestry policy since the first plat- 
form was published 1872. 
Granted that party platforms are 
unsatisfactory in many respects, 
they still reflect political trends 
and they foreshadow issues that 
become significant in the eampaign 

vr on the social or economic 
s. .e—in future years. 

This brings us directly to the 
question of what we ean do. This, 
of course, falls into two categories: 
those things which the organized 
Society as a whole ean do, and 
those things which we as indivi- 
duals can do to aecept the respon- 
sibilities as well as the privileges 
of citizenship. 


Action by the Society 


First, what our Society can do. 
An examination of the national 
meetings held by the Society some 
years ago shows more interest in 
subjects of national issue of the 
day. This resulted in referendums, 
the most notable one being the poll 
taken in the 1920’s and again in 
1950 when members of the Society 
expressed a strong dislike for fed- 
eral regulation. We have had few 
referendums in recent years and 
the bulk of our meetings has been 
devoted to discussion of technical 
problems. 

We will have a referendum vote 
on wilderness soon, but at the rate 
that wilderness legislation is mov- 
ing through this Congress it may 
well be only an accessory after the 
fact. It is a very sad commentary 
indeed on our profession and So- 
ciety that only the Puget Sound 


Section spoke up on this vital issue 
in all the years in which heariugs 
were held, not only in Washington, 
D. C., but most areas of the West. 
Fortunately the Society seems to 
be awakening at last to a keener 
sense of professional responsibility 
regarding policy issues of profes- 
sional importance. Recently our 
Council has voted to authorize a 
Committee on Policy to determine 
policy issues and to get action in 
the name of the Society. These 
issues deemed of national import- 
ance will be discussed first in the 
Sections, and when action is called 
for, can be obtained by one of 
three means: (1) prompt Council 
vote; (2) Council vote following 
an opinion poll of the Sections; or 
(3) by a membership referendum. 
This represents a big step for- 
ward and if activated and carried 
out with vigor and enthusiasm of 
our profession will afford us many 
opportunities for influencing the 
shaping of national, state, and 
local forestry policies so that the 
publie may look to us for forest 
policy leadership. This will weld 
us into a stronger professional So- 
ciety than we have ever had. 


Action by Individuals 


As individuals our responsibility 
is even clearer. Khrushchev in his 
report to the Central Committee on 
February 14, 1956. said, “A com- 
munist has no right to be a mere 
onlooker.” While we deplore the 
methods used in Russia to insure 
the participation of its citizens in 
rubber-stamping the policies of the 
Kremlin group, nevertheless 
Khrushehev had put his finger on 
one of our weaknesses. No one can 
compel us to be active, but Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., in 1884 ex- 
horted his fellow Americans to find 
their causes and serve them with 
enthusiasm when he said: “As life 
is action and passion, it is required 
of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time, at 
the peril of being judged not to 
have lived.” 

Politics is a most important 
function of our lives today. There 
should be no one of us too im- 
portant or too busy to hold himself 
above polities if he values our 
American traditions. And remem- 
ber, polities begins at home. If it is 
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unsound here, it will be unsound 
nationally. If we are to effectively 
advance our own concept of con- 
servation or wise use of our re- 
sources, we must become active in 
politics ourselves and we must be 
sure our story is told and under- 
stood by those who influence and 
those who practice polities. Our 
professional reputation is at stake 
in many political decisions. 

What are some of the national 
issues of this day in the United 
States that are even now shaping 
the course of action that profes- 
sional foresters will have to follow 
for many years to come? In :ny 
opinion they are: 


Sharing Forestry Technology 
With Other Countries 


First is our responsibility to 
share our forestry technology with 
other countries, and particularly 
with the newly developing group of 
nations. We will be more and more 
affected by what goes on in the rest 
of the world. Forest managers alone 
cannot control or prevent a cata- 
strophie war, but we can help in 
solving the problems of hunger, 
ill-health, and shelter where they 
exist. With this, I think, none of 
us can quarrel. 

Nor can we argue that our 
foreign aid program has not been 
costly. Since the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944, foreign aid to 
date has cost United States tax- 
payers $84.1 billion and has gone 
to practically every nation in the 
world including Soviet Russia and 
some of the Russian satellites. 

Foreign aid expenditures on for- 
estry programs alone have cost us 
some $10,212,394 from 1955 to 
1959, and have provided forestry 
technical assistance in all areas of 
the world. Recently forestry 
trained personnel are being selected 
for the Peace Corps. 

It is impossible for a private 
citizen to evaluate precisely what 
our entire foreign aid program has 
accomplished. We might conclude 
from unofficial sources such as A 
Nation of Sheep by William 


Lederer that the administration of 
this program has not been such 
that it has made its maximum con- 
tribution to the welfare and secur- 
ity of the free world. I have talked 
personally with foresters who have 
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worked in foreign countries, and 
many of them also report that our 
forestry technical assistance pro- 
gram is not accomplishing its full 
mission of sharing our technical 
knowledge with these countries. 

I think our profession has a 
responsibility in this matter inas- 
much as our reputation is at stake. 
It is my recommendation that the 
Society’s Council consider review- 
ing our forestry technical assist- 
ance program to other nations with 
a View to determining how this pro- 
eram could make its maximum 
contribution to the betterment of 
other peoples. We have many for- 
esters in our Society well qualified 
to accomplish this task. 


Multiple Use Must be Sold 
to the Public 


Second, is the undeniable fact 
that foresters must face up to the 
fact -of future demands 
for wood in spite of loss of com- 


meeting 


mercial forest land for such uses 
as highways, urban sprawl, parks. 
water reservoirs, and the like, as 
well as to a multitude of restricted 
dedication wil- 
derness and recreation. 


demands such 


Our land use conflicts arise from 
the many people whose simple solu- 
tion to satisfying their needs is to 
set aside enough land for the par- 
ticular use in which they are in- 
terested. Some of these groups want 
too much at the expense of other 
products and services needed in our 
expanding economy. This is true 
of many wilderness groups and na- 
tional parks enthusiasts, although 
no one could argue that we do not 
need both. Right now 
interests are pressing for wilder- 


wilderness 


ness legislation which can perman- 
ently set million 
acres, 32 percent of it commercial 
forest land. 


aside some 65 


The Secretary of Interior has an- 
nounced his plans to about double 
the present size of the national park 
system. This will mean an inerease 
of about 22 million Un- 
doubtedly, some new national park 
areas may be needed, but we ought 
to be concerned that about half of 
this new area of restricted use is 
presently in national forest status 
where it is already providing ree- 
reation and other and 
products in multiple-use manage- 


acres, 


services 


ment. The remainder will, of 
course, be obtained from state and 
privately owned lands, much of it 
in timber production. 

The National Park Service, for 
example, has recently announced 
its plans for an Allagash National 
Recreation Area in Maine, compris- 
ing some 300,000 acres of privately 
owned commercial — timberland. 
This area has been cut for timber 
production for over 100 years, but 
has still maintained its essential 
wilderness quality. 

Where have we failed in selling 
the concept of multiple use as the 
one common sense way of fulfilling 
all necessary needs for forest land? 

I think we have failed in obtain- 
ing publie confidence in our skill 
to manage forest lands in the pub- 
lie interest. President Connaugh- 
ton puts in this way: “However, ir- 
respective of the use applied, the 
manager must show that his objec- 
tives fulfill a sound need and that 
they result in continuous produe- 
tivity. Otherwise, dedications will 
be demanded and, whether we like 
it or not, someone else will be es- 
tablishing the management objec- 
tives of the land for which we are 
responsible.” 

We have done a reasonably good 
job of making the publie conscious 
of the need for conservation. But, 
have we succeeded in giving them 
an understanding of what conser- 
vation is? Does the publie think 
that preservation of trees and 
parks and wilderness areas is the 
only true practice of conservation ? 
We have taught children to cherish 
the gentle deer, but we have not 
told them that Bambi also eats 
seedlings. We have not given the 
public a balanced view of the phy- 
sical, economical, and institutional 
bases of conservation. We have not 
made use of all modern methods 
of comraunication. Business enter- 
prises, for example, have not made 
full use of advertising nor of 
factual and intelligent analyses and 
reports of their needs with respect 
to forest resources. 

Our greatest professional con- 
tribution to this problem will be to 
advance the productivity of our 
forest lands and to manage them 
intelligently for their maximum 
benefits for all. Our next greatest 
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contribution will be not to hide 
behind this facade of technical ac- 
complishment, but to do all the 
things that are necessary to shape 
and mold public opinion in our 
support. 


Small Forest Owners Require 
Further Motivation and 
Economic Studies 


The third national issue relates 
to small woodland owners. This has 
been a much publicized issue since 
the TRR pcinted up the fact that 
these owners are not doing as good 
a job of forest management as 
other classes of forest owners and 
must be brought under more pro- 
ductive management if future de- 
mands for wood products are to be 
met. It led to a series of small 
woodland conferences conducted 
nationally by the Forest Service 
which are expected to culminate in 
a new crash program of aids to be 
announced by the Service some- 
time this fall. A preview of this 
program was obtained last fall in 
a paper delivered to the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Foresters meet- 
ing in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Society. This report 


indicated a multimillion dollar 
erash program of technical assist- 
ance and_ subsidies for small 
owners. 


To put this matter into sharper 
focus, it would appear that we may 
be about to embark on an ambitious 
social program without knowing all 
of our facts about the source of 
the problem. We need much more 
information and studied evalua- 
tion as to what motivates these 
small owners. The Federal Exten- 
sion Service of the USDA recently 
listed the studies already made in 
this area. This listing shows that 
studies to date embrace such wide- 
ly seattered samplings covering a 
relatively small geographical area 
as to make their findings inconelu- 
sive as a basis for launching a sub- 
sidy program of such magnitude. 
In fact, one study made in Ala- 
bama by the extension forester in- 
dicates that while forest farmers 
in that state showed a preference 
for individual visits by foresters, 
and increased educational efforts, 
almost none wanted bigger subsidy 
payments for forestry practices. 

If the small forest owner is not 
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confused at this point, he ought 
to be. It is to him that the great 
bulk of federal, state, and indus- 
trial assistance is directed. He is 
already the recipient of large sub- 
sidies. Some 15 programs and 9 
agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture alone are directed at 
helping him, in addition to the pro- 
erams of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and various state agencies. 
Many are duplicating and could 
be eliminated. Recently the See- 
retary of Interior announced the 
concern of that Department for the 
welfare of small woodland owners. 

This is a case where professional 
foresters should team up _ with 
sociologists, economists, and other 
specialists to determine specifically 
what will help small owners. I 
speak only as one forester who is 
convinced that an equal emphasis 
on developing favorable markets, 
and making it profitable to manage 
small tracts of timber will do far 
more than subsidies to make our 
small woodlands more productive. 
Subsidies in many cases would only 
serve to perpetuate uneconomic 
units for dependable wood produc- 
tion. 

The essential role of the federal 
government should remain that of 
extension and teaching. Govern- 
ment controls over agricultural 
production have only produced a 
“farm problem.” Free enterprise in 
small forest farming may also be 
endangered if subsidies are applied 
with the inevitable controls over 
those subsidized. 


Forestry at the Crossroads 


This brings me directly to the 
fourth and last national issue 
which, I think, demands our pro- 
fessional attention today. At the 
beginning of my paper I stated 
that the struggle against com- 
munist tyranny was so important 
it would overshadow every other 
subject of consideration at this 
meeting. The communist ideology 
can never tolerate the free enter- 
prise system, which has long since 
proved that it alone is the best sys- 
tem to meet this challenge and 
vive man something worthwhile for 
which to live. It alone gives the 
individual the opportunity to 
create, to produce, and to achieve 
for himself according to his in- 
dividual talents. 

We Americans have two choices 
before us today in meeting the 
regimented economy of the Soviet 
Union. This choice is whether we 
are willing to rely upon voluntary 
action and free economy, or 
whether we believe that the only 
way to meet the communist chal- 
lenge is to adopt the regimented 
governmental philosophy of the 
Soviet dictatorship. 

I submit that this is an import- 
ant consideration for professional 
foresters to consider seriously be- 
eause forestry, too, seems moving 
in the direction of more federal 
domination and control. We have 
been witnessing the gradual erosion 
of the opportunities of most local 
and state agencies, including our 
state forestry departments, to make 
decisions based on local needs and 
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responsive to local people. More 
and more legislation passed by the 
Congress restricts decision and 
policymaking to the federal govern- 
ment. The Department of Agricul- 
ture alone, according to testimony 
before a congressional committee, 
now has responsibility for pro- 
grams which affect almost 70 per- 
cent of the total area of the United 
States, and for almost 80 percent 
of the area in the contiguous 48 
states. 


Conclusion 


And now a closing word to all 
members of our respected profes- 
sion. It is important that this meet- 
ing explore fully every aspect of 
the common frontiers of forestry 
between Canada and the United 
States so that we may make a 
major contribution to creating a 
better understanding of the op- 
portunities and problems that 
stretch ahead of us. It is up to us 
to extend our own professional for- 
estry competence to all areas of the 
free world when we can contribute 
thereby to our mutual security. It 
is equally essential that we main- 
tain at home national attitudes and 
policies which will make possible 
the practice of more intensive 
forms of forest management. 

I have great faith in our ability 
to form new policies of true leader- 
ship which will be worthy of the 
history of our profession and com- 
mitted to the preservation of the 
democratic way of life. 

The time is now and the choice 


is ours. 
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Forestry Perspectives 


J. W. B. Sisam 


Ir is indeed an honor to be asked 
to address the opening session of 
this the second joint annual meet- 
ing of our two societies. | may say 
that I have had: some concern 
since accepting this assignment, for 
there are obvious dangers in being 
responsible for the second of two 
successive keynote addresses— 
dangers of striking a wrong note, 
of being sadly out of tune, or, in 
another direction, of being simply 
an echo answering. Whether I am 
successful in avoiding these pit- 
falls will soon be apparent. 

While it is recognized that the 
theme of a meeting such as this is 
intended primarily as a focal point 
for the immediate discussions, in 
the present case there seems some 
justification in viewing it as some- 
thine of more. lasting significance 
—a foeal point for future action. 
Certainly, in this complex and com- 
petitive world, it must be greatly 
to the advantage of countries that 
share the same basic philosophy to 
develop a close. association and 
identity of interests at every pos- 
sible level. 

The value of an objective ap- 
proach to our subject is suggested 
in the words of the President of 
the Mnited States when, in address- 
ing the Canadian Parliament earlier 
this year on our community of in. 
terests, though in another context, 
he said, “We do not seek unanimity 
that comes to those who water 
down all is to the lowest com. 
mon denominator ... or to those 
who measure unity by standards 
of popularity and affection instead 
of trust and respect.” T am = sure 
vou would all agree that to be 
meaningful a “common frontier” 
of action must be developed on the 
basis of ideals that are interpreted 
realistically. 

Undoubtedly our two countries 
have many things in common, and 
perhaps that which comes im- 
mediately to mind is the fact that 
we share the benefits and respon- 
sibilities of a great heritage—the 
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natural resources of the major por- 
tion of this continent. But beyond 
that, our peoples share an identity 
of basic aims and are in mutual 
agreement on a number of funda- 
mental principles: the fact that we 
are good friends despite our being 
neighbors has been cited as the 
exception to a general rule in inter- 
national relations. And, whether in 
support of this happy situation or 
not, there is undoubtedly taking 
place a steady integration of the 
North American Continent: water- 
ways and energy, primary prod- 
ucts and processing facilities, and 
capital investment for economic 
progress, as well as defense ar- 
rangements for mutual security, 
are often of continental as much 
as national significance. 

But it must also be recognized 
that we have many differences— 
not only those of relative popula- 
tions and degrees of industrializa- 
tion, but, perhaps more significant- 
ly, in matters of procedure and in- 
terpretation; and one of the more 
obvious values of maintaining our 
two separate entities and authori- 
ties is the opportunity this pro- 
vides, as on the present occasion, of 
looking at our mutual problems and 
responsibilities from two points of 
view, of finding out to what extent 
we complement one another, and in 
these and other ways attempting to 
develop a North American perspec- 
tive. In this sense our common 
boundary, that undefended border 
about which so much has been said 
and written, and which is no doubt 
the envy of less secure nations, 
serves a useful purpose; without it 
life might be less complex, but it 
would also be less interesting. 

Recently President Stratton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was quoted in the 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY as saying 
that “Science and engineering no 
longer can be taken in isolation 
from the rest of the problems of 
our society—they are woven in the 
whole fabric of our industry, 
economy, and federal life.” This 
must certainly be true of forestry 
and other forms of resource man- 
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agement which all too frequently 
are looked upon as something apart 
from the other factors of produc- 
tion and other aspects of govern- 
ment policy, even to the extent 
that for the layman forestry may 
appear as a unique and unex- 
plained pkenomenon—as something 
quite out of his world. But the 
basic importance of our resources, 
the many facets of life they touch 
upon, and the increasing com- 
plexity of their management make 
it imperative that they and the 
way in which we deal with them 
be recognized as an integral part 
of the social, economic, and po- 
litical pattern as it is evolving 
in North America. Here lies a re- 
sponsibility that should be ree- 
ognized and accepted by the for- 
estry profession; and in prepara- 
tion therefor, it is important to es- 
tablish forestry in proper perspec- 
tive with the principles on which 
our society is based, and at the 
same time to recognize that this 
society is dynamic and subject to 
constant, and we hope progressive, 
change. It is to these matters that 
I should like to direct some of my 
remarks this morning. 

In the first place, our two coun- 
tries are strong supporters of the 
democratic principle: it has rightly 
been said that “nowhere else in the 
world is there so great a continuous 
stretch of territory or so large a 
population which has been so long 
and firmly devoted to the practice 
of freedom.’ We would agree, I 
am sure, that democracy to be sue- 
cessful, or in fact to survive at all, 
requires that the internal life of 
our society be healthy and growing 
and to this end that we understand 
as clearly as possible the demo- 
cratic processes involved and their 
application in any major under- 
taking. Publie education is gen- 
erally considered as the key to both 
understanding participation, 
and the broader the education the 
¢vreater is the chance that the demo- 
eratic form of government will 
succeed. 

In the report of the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress, it is noted 
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“that advancement of forestry de- 
pends on broad public understand. 
ing and support.” In commenting 
at the Congress on factors unfavor- 
able to forestry progress over the 
past decade, Dr. Egon Glesinger, 
director of the Forestry and Forest 
Division of FAO, cited 
main the fact “that 
governments, legislators, and ad- 
ministrators still fail to appreci- 
ate fully the importance of forest 
development and conservation.” 
These remarks were not, of course, 
directed especially to North Amer- 
ican countries—perhaps quite the 
contrary. Nevertheless, in view of 
govern. 


Products 


as a reason 


our basic philosophy of 
ment, we in the United States and 
Canada have a definite responsibili- 
ty to insure that the public, and 
particularly those in positions of 
authority, are informed, not only 
of the 


source 


needs and methods of re- 


management and conserva- 
tion, but even more important of 
the principles involved and the im- 
plications associated therewith. 

I have seen it suggested that the 
public education phase of North 
American forestry is so well ad- 
vaneed that relatively time 
and effort need be devoted to it in 


less 
comparison, for example, to the 
development of methods and tech- 
niques; this may be true for some 
areas and certain aspects of public 
education. However, from my own 
experience and in support of what 
| have said earlier, it seems doubt- 
ful if any great proportion of lay- 
men clearly understand the bases 
on which forest land use and man- 
agement policies are being devel 
oped, and with the increasing pres 
sures on such land for a variety of 
both within and 
jurisdiction of foresters, it becomes 
ever more important that the public 
he made aware, in terms of personal 


outside the 


Uses, 


interest at least, of the implications 
of these pressures and of the dif- 
ferent kinds and intensities of for- 
est-land that 
quired and advocated. 


use are being re- 

Referring again to the report of 
the World Forestry Congress of 
last year, it was recommended to 
the advanced countries that 
they seek out and adopt the success- 
ful methods of public education 
developed elsewhere. This seems to 


less 


emphasize further our special re- 


sponsibility if we are concerned 
that the management of our re- 
sources be inte- 
gral part of the democratic proce- 


recognized as an 


ess. 

Perhaps the point of greatest 
similarity between the United 
States and Canada is that they are 
both federal states, though with a 
somewhat different distribution of 
authority and _ responsibility —be- 
the central and member- 
state governments. Brought into 
being in the first instance as rather 
loose meet the 
problems of the day, they have 
each developed rapidly, especially 
during the past fifteen to twenty 
years, toward a cooperative type of 
federation—in other words, 
ernments at various levels are in- 
sharing divided 
for regulating a 
single and social strue- 
ture.” Among the factors bringing 
this about have been, first, the in- 


tween 


associations to 


gov- 


creasingly 
responsibility 


economic 


creasing demand for, and cost of 
public services; second, and as a 
corollary of that, greatly improved 
transportation and communication 
within the free trade area that 
each federation provides; and 
third, the uneven distribution of 
natural wealth and opportunity 
for industrial development in each 
federation. 

In the United States forestry 
was one of the first areas in which 
the 
tween various levels of government 
and government and the 
private owner was introduced and 
promoted legislatively; the pat- 
terns established first by the Weeks 
Act and later the Clarke-McNary 
Act,ithe Norris-Doxey Act, and its 
the Forest 
Management believe, 
been cited 
federal 


agencies. 


principle of cooperation — be- 


between 


successor Cooperative 
Act, have, I 
as guides in planning 
cooperation with other 

In Canada the pattern has devel- 
oped somewhat differently, as under 
the Act of Confederation the pro- 
vincial authorities were given full 
jurisdiction over the publie forest 
lands within their 
boundaries. However, in 


respective 
recogni- 
tion of the importance of forestry 
to the country as a whole and also 
of the great variability of problems 
and conditions from province to 


province, an important step  to- 
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ward intergovernment cooperation 
was taken with the passing of 
the Canada Forestry Act in 1949. 
This has been followed within the 
past year by the establishment of 
a federal Department of Forestry, 
signalizing among other things an 
intensification of cooperative pro- 
grams. 

Thus our two countries are going 
through the same evolutionary 
process in federal administration, 
different 
lines, and in each case forestry, 
because of its over-all importance 
and many ramifications serves in a 
sense as a prototype. The differ- 


though along somewhat 


ences in approach and procedure 
in the two countries may in some 
degree Se complementary and pro- 
vide the background for a 
mon frontier” of cooperative effort. 

Undoubtedly cooperative feder- 
alism and all implies in a will- 
ingness on the part of authorities 
at different levels to work together 
will become inereasingly signifi- 
cant both at home and 
Many of the newly emerging coun- 
tries in the relatively underdevel- 
oped parts of the world are begin- 
ning life as federations in the 
classical sense, and their ultimate 
success will surely depend on the 
speed and degree with which their 


“eom- 


abroad. 


member states can establish a com- 
mon approach to their more press- 
ing problems. 

Perhaps the hallmark of 
society as much as anything is the 
philosophy with 
our history is so intimately in- 
volved. In both Canada and the 
United States, we general 
agreement as to the place and value 
of private enterprise in promoting 
industrial development and a hich 
Traditional 


our 


economie which 


are in 


standard of living. 
capitalism and its modern counter- 
part have played a dominant role 
in the growth and design of North 
this the 
Continent 


America, and in 
forests of the 
served both as a means of capital 
formation and as one of the more 
severe testing grounds for the re- 
lations between government and in- 
dustry; undoubtedly in both coun- 
tries there have been periods of 
tension between the entre- 
preneur and the public interest as 
represented by government. While 
completely 


process 


ha-‘e 


forest 


these may not have 
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disappeared, marked changes have 
taken place, largely as a result of 
changing forest conditions, but 
also perhaps in relation to more 
general evolutionary trends typi- 
fied by a move away from economic 
individualism toward what has 
been termed a mixed economy: this 
is represented on the one hand by 
governments that are many things 
to all men and on the other by 
large corporations, trade associa- 
tions,.and labor unions, all of 
which are of national and inter- 
related significance. Associated 
with this change and with the 
object perhaps of attaining a great- 
stability, there ap- 
pears to be developing, in some 
areas at least, a closer identity of 
interests and responsibilities be- 
tween government and industry. In 
this connection, it is of interest to 
note that at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
held in Copenhagen last spring, a 
point that was given special em- 
phasis as a means of furthering the 
well-being of mankind (and with 
reference particularly to assistance 
for underdeveloped countries) was 


er economic 


the closer cooperation of govern- 
ment and industry—a partnership 
it was suggested that would be the 
means of achieving optimum devel- 
opment. 

In North American forestry, the 
relations industry and 
vovernment have been and are to- 
day strongly influenced by the nat- 
tern of land ownership. Thus in 
the United States there are, in 
addition to state land and small 
private holdings, extensive areas of 


bet ween 


productive forest land under two 
distinet 
management policies, those of the 
federal government aimed 
primarily at developing the forest 
to serve the public interest, while 
those of industry are concerned in 
the first place with ensuring a prof- 
itable operation. Under these con- 
ditions each authority would be 
expected to develop -plans and 
practices best suited to the primary 
objective of management, these 
being modified in degree 
within a multiple-use pattern as 
social and economic pressures in- 
crease: in this way, whether the 
two authorities cooperate directly 
or not, there should develop in 


forms of ownership and 


being 


some 


time a considerable body of com. 
mon or complementary experience, 
interest, and responsibility. 

In Canada where the land/man 
ratio is much higher than in the 
United States, the demands involv- 
ing multiple use of forest land are 
only gradually developing, though 
more rapidly in some regions than 
others; where these do oecur, they 
must be dealt with in most cases 
on land exclusively under public 
ownership. At present much of this 
land is under license to industry 
and administered by government 
regulation for timber production, 
but increasingly there are indica- 
tions of support from representa- 
tives of both government and in- 
dustry for closer cooperation in 
management practices; this, if 
properly developed, might well 
result in greater efficiency of oper- 
ation and at the same time con- 
found the views of those who 
advocate that government should 
be both the administrator and oper- 
ator of all natural resources. Grow- 
ing demands for alternative or 
supplementary uses of forest land 
may complicate the situation and 
will require a careful evaluation 
and balancing between the needs 
of a healthy forest economy and 
those of the generai publie who in 
the process must, as I have sug- 
gested earlier, be fully informed of 
the implications of policies and 
practices developed on their behaif. 

So much for the framework 
within which we live and must 
develop our “eommon frontiers.” 
It may be felt that I have over- 
stressed this approach, but ours is 
a dynamie society, and the rela- 
tionship of forestry to the princi- 
ples we support and the differences 
in these relationships as between 
the United States and Canada seem 
to me pertinent to our present 
theme and to our future progress. 

Increasingly we hear the use of 
such expressions as “it’s tomorrow 
that matters—not yesterday.” As 
for today, it is presumed that as 
we are just passing through, we 
really haven’t the time to be great- 
ly concerned. In any case, the em- 
phasis is on tomorrow, and in the 
time remaining I should like to say 
a few words about that unknown 
quantity, the future, for it is with 
this that the title of my paper 
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“Forestry Perspectives” is more 
properly concerned; and if I 
understand the analogy correctly, 
the purposes of a “common fron- 
tier” are both as a means of con- 
solidation and as a base from which 
to move outward in time as well as 
space. 

Referring again to last year’s 
World Forestry Congress, the 
question was asked by one of the 
main speakers, “Will forests still 
have an essential role to play in the 
world’s further economic develop- 
ment?” While the answer, amply 
supported by statistics, appears to 
be clearly in the affirmative, the 
question itself may be used to il- 
lustrate an uncertainty as to the 
means of future economie growth 
and stability, whether national, 
hemispheric, or global. In both the 
United States and Canada in receut 
years, numerous surveys have been 
undertaken, committees and com- 
missions appointed, and confer. 
ences organized with the aim, in 
part at least, of providing the in- 
formation on which to base and 
project plans for the future. In 
Canada, the current effort in this 
direction is the “Resources for To- 
morrow” conference to be convened 
three weeks hence. This conference 
is a further example of cooperative 
federalism at work, as it is being 
sponsored jointly by the central 
government and that of each of the 
provinces with a mandate “to probe, 
print, and palaver existing 
shortcomings in present resources 
policies and programs.” It may be 
added that the emphasis is not to 
be so much on resource develop- 
ment as on economic development 
and the relation of natural 
sources to that process. 


re- 


In nearly all cases these surveys 
and discussions, in whatever coun- 
try they may be undertaken, are 
trying to establish a national per- 
spective, but in doing so will inevi- 
tably be concerned with matters of 
regional and international signif- 
icance. An example, and one that 
I think is relevant here, is the 
study of markets as a means of 
gauging the future needs for goods 
and services based on natural re- 
sources. 

Comparing our own two coun- 
tries, the United States, with a 
relatively large population and 
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high degree of industrialization is 
a net importer of forest products, 
while Canada, with a low popula- 
tion density and extensive forest 
resources, is an exporter. Indeed, 
it must export to survive economi- 
cally. In 1959 Canada marketed 20 
pereent of all wood pulp and 55 
percent of all newsprint produced 
in noncommunist countries, and is 
ranked as the world’s leading ex- 
porter of lumber, pulp, and paper.’ 
In that year (1959) the value of 
its exports of forest products total- 
led $1.5 billion, and of this total 
the United States took 79 percent 
and the United Kingdom 11 per- 
cent. As a eonsequence, perhaps the 
most obvious “common frontier” in 
the minds of Canadians attending 
this meeting is that foresters in 
both countries are developing pro- 
grams aimed at providing forest 
produets to serve largely a single 
market—that of the United States. 
This may be an entirely sound pro- 
cedure, though I don’t think that 
it has been formally recognized as 
such; and the question is of special 
significance just now because, 
despite the postwar efforts toward 
multilateral trade arrangements, 
there is an increasing trend toward 
regionalization of world trade—a 
fact that must be of particular im- 
portance to those nations that 
depend heavily on export markets. 
It is natural, therefore, that 
Canada should be concerned at the 
present time with questions as to 
its future trade policy—a_ policy 
which inevitably involves the wood- 
using industries to a major extent. 
Should this policy concentrate on 
North America, European 
alignment, attempt to promote a 
wider Atlantic association, or 
depend on the possibility of favor- 
able multilateral arrangements be- 
ing established and maintained? 
Although such questions may be 
basically the concern of other dis- 
ciplines, the answers can have an 
important bearing on Canadian 
forestry policies and programs in 
the future. 

sut over and above those prob- 
lems within the pattern of our im. 
mediate are others that 
may be of even more far-reaching 
and must be 


seek 


economy 


significance consid- 


Demand prospects for 
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ered in attempting to form a per- 
spective, whether national or inter- 
national: these are problems 
involved in what might be termed 
terrestrial planning (in contrast 
perhaps to spatial exploration) 
and are associated in our minds 
partly with the tremendous changes 
that are taking place as a result 
of technological development and 
partly with the expected increases 
in national and world populations 
(the latter estimated as growing 
from three to four billion over the 
next twenty years). The signifi- 
cance of these trends is amplified 
by the relatively low level of 
technology in some areas of high 
population and inereasing 
urbanization and more leisure time 
for people in industrialized coun- 
tries. Both trends may have impor- 
tant and conflicting influences on 
forestry development: thus ad- 
vances in technology, while im- 
proving the yield of forest land 
and expanding and diversifying 
the use of its products, may threat- 
en the replacement of these prod- 
ucts with synthetic substances or 
those produced from other raw 
materials; and growth in popula- 
tion, while undoubtedly increasing 
the demand for manufactured 
products, will also cause a shrink- 
age in the area of accessible land 
available for timber production 
and will require increasingly the 
use of forest land as an “amenity” 
resource. 

Have we a perspective that per- 
mits us to deal effectively with the 
problems of today while at the same 
time preparing for the more com- 
plex situation of tomorrow? Un- 
doubtedly the majority of foresters 
in Canada and the United States 
are of necessity concerned with the 
immediate tasks of harvesting, 
protecting, and manaeing the 
est lands for which they are respon- 
sible, and their suecess in this will 
have a very important bearing on 
our future prosperity and well- 
being. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that as pressures on land in- 
crease and there develops a broad- 
ening concern for the relationship 
of people to natural 
there will also be a breakdown of 
clear-cut divisions of responsibility 
and the interweaving of disciplines 
other than forestry in the pattern 
of resource management; this, of 


resources, 
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course, has been going on for some 
time, but increasingly the problems 
associated with the broad field of 
conservation will spread across the 
various specialized areas of study, 
across departments and committees 
of government, and across the bor- 
ders of professional societies. If the 
forestry profession is to maintain a 
leading role in this situation, we 
must establish clearly in our own 
minds and in the minds of all re- 
sponsible people the principles 
upon which our philosophy and 
practices are based and be prepared 
to fight for policies and programs 
we feel are necessary; at the same 
time we should understand the ob- 
jectives and methods of those in 
other disciplines, who are inter- 
ested in the field of natural re- 
sources, and be prepared to estab- 
lish what in the parlance of this 
conference may be termed “com- 
mon frqntiers” of interest and 
action where this seems promising. 

In conclusion, IT would say, and 
I think this is in keeping with what 
has already been said, that if there 
is a keynote to be struck for the 
future, in matters both national 
and international, it should be a 
double note compounded of the two 
elements of education and coopera- 
tion: education to provide increas- 
ingly a background of knowledge 
and understanding that will be 
needed to deal with the problems 
of the future, and cooperation to 
furnish the framework for more 
effective action. TT. G. Wells has 


spoken of history as “a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe” ; 
of this we are increasingly aware, 
and also of the fact that the race is 
getting closer all the time. Coopera- 
tion in the promotion of education 
at the international level may be 
one of the few really effective means 
of easing world tensions and thus 
influencing the outcome. Professor 
Heiberg has made the point well 
in a recent paper on this subject 
when he states, “For years many 
have realized the need for world 
cooperation and that our respon- 
sibility toward humanity is on a 
par with our responsibility to race, 
nation, or tribe. Today this need 
for cooperation is not only a means 
for making a better world to live in. 
It appears crystal clear that under- 
standing and cooperation are nee- 
essary for our very existence.” 
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Presentation of Awards to 
Reginald Ernest Balch 
and 
Paul Jackson Kramer 
For Achievement in Research 
by Charles A. Connaughton 
President 
Society of American Foresters 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
October 11, 1961 


It is my honor tonight to present 
the Society of American Foresters’ 
Award of Achievement in Biologi- 
cal Research to two recipients. 

Before I undertake this pleasant 
task it is well to point out the 
significance of this award, as well 
as the circumstances which made it 
possible. 

In 1954 the Society of American 
Foresters received a grant of $10,- 
000 from an anonymous donor. The 
purpose was to finance awards to 
be made by the Council “In recog- 
nition of outstanding achievement 
in basic or applied research in any 
branch of the biological sciences, 
provided the research contributes, 
either directly or indirectly, to the 
advancement of forestry.” 

I express the sincere appreciation 
of the Society to the anonymous 
friend whose generosity makes. it 
possible for our profession to ae- 
cord recognition to research work- 
ers who have contributed notably 
to the advancement of forestry, not 
only in America but in other lands 
as well. The Society has previous- 
lv so honored Leo Isaae of Port- 
land, Oregon, and Philip C. Wake- 
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ley of New Orleans, Louisiana, in 
1956; Harold J. Lutz of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and C. Svrach 
Larsen of Denmark in 1957; 
Nicholas T. Mirov of Berkeley, 
California, in 1958; and Francis X. 
Schumacher of Durham, North 
Carolina, in 1959. 

The awards which I am to pre- 
sent tonight consist, materially, of 
an engraved plaque and a_ cash 
honorarium of $200. Most of all, 
however, they represent the com- 
mendations of the profession of for- 
estry. 

It is especially appropriate at 
this combined meeting of Canadian 
and United States foresters that I 
announce the first presentation of 
this award of our Society to a Ca- 
nadian. He is Dr. Reginald Ernest 
Balch. 

Dr. Baleh was from 1930 until 
last vear Officer-in-Charge of the 
Forest Biology Laboratory, now of 
the Canada Department of For- 
estry, previously the Department 
of Agriculture, at Fredericton, New 

srunswick. His relinquishment of 
adininistrative duties is currently 
allowing him to complete work on a 
special research study before his 
retirement. 

Biological studies conducted by 
Dr. Balch during his many years 
of research have been broad in 
scope. His most outstanding con- 
tributions have been concerned with 
the European spruce sawfly and 
the balsam woolly aphid. His inten- 
sive studies on the biological con- 
trol of the European spruce sawfly, 
an introduced insect that once 
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and Dr. Kramer. 


threatened the spruce in eastern 
Canada, pointed up the importance 
of a virus disease in the control of 
this outbreak. The successful re- 
search that he instigated and di- 
rected in this field provided the im- 
petus for the early establishment 
of a team of research workers in 
insect pathology in Canada. More 
recently, he has dealt with the 
principles of biological and chemi- 
eal control as applied to forest in- 
sect pests in continental areas. He 
was the first to recognize and 
emphasize the need for chemical 
control action against the current 
spruce budworm outbreak in New 
Brunswick. Moreover, he has had 
a strong influence on the highly 
successful research program in for- 
est entomology being carried out in 
the Maritime Region of Canada. 

After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1923, Dr. 
Balch subsequently received 
Master and Doctorate in entomol- 
ogy at New York State University, 
Syracuse, in 1928 and 1949, re- 
spectively. His career before join- 
ing the Forest Biology Laboratory 
included lecturer and dean of resi- 
dence at the Ontario Agricultural 
College and forest insect investiga- 
tions agent for the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A prolifie author of scientific pa- 
pers, he has also been active in 
scientific and professional societies 
in the fields of entomology and for- 
estry. He was president of the So- 
ciety of Forest Engineers in 1949 
and of the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry in 1950. 
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Dr. Balch, in behalf of the Soei- 
ety of American Foresters and of 
the anonymous donor who estab- 
lished the award, I have the honor 
of presenting to you this plaque 
and check in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in biological 
research leading to the advance- 
ment of forestry. 

The second recipient of the award 
is Dr. Paul Jackson Kramer. Dr. 
Kramer was, during the past year, 
program director of Environmental 
Biology in the National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., 
while on leave of absence as pro- 
fessor of botany at Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. 

A 1926 graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, Dr. Kramer 
received his Master degree from 
Ohio State University in 1929 and 


Presentation of 


SAF Special Award 
to L. Audrey Warren 


by George A. Garratt 


During the six years I have served 
as an officer and member of the Coun- 
eil of SAF, I have had many reward- 
ing associations, but none so rewarding 
as the privilege of working in various 
ways with the 
the Society. Accordingly, I am great- 
ly honored to have the privilege of 
acting on behalf of the membership of 
SAF in honoring Audrey Warren on 
her retirement after a third of a cen- 
tury of service to our or- 
ganization. 

When Miss Warren joined the staff 
as business manager in 1928, the So- 


business manager of 


devoted 


ciety had about 1,350 foresters on its 
roster (a membership exceeded today 
by two of our twenty-two Sections) 
and an operating budget of less than 
$14,000, of which it has been said that 
“Nothing 
small folding echeekbook was needed to 
take 
intervening thirty-three years, she has 
seen our ranks grow more than ten- 
fold (to almost 14,000 members), and 
our budget increase almost fifteenfold, 
to today’s $250,000 operation. Signifi 


more impressive than a 


eare of disbursements.” In the 


eantly, under her astute management 
and with her strong aversion for red 
ink, she has kept the Society’s busi- 
ness operating distinctly in the black 
over this long span of years. 


his Ph.D. from the same institution 
in plant physiology in 1931. He 
has since that year been a teacher 
at Duke University, advancing 
through the academic ranks to full 
professorship. 

Dr. Kramer is senior author 
(with T. T. Kozlowski) of Physiol- 
ogy of Trees, published in 1960 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., which 
has been acclaimed a publication 
milestone in woody plant physiol- 
ogy. He is also the author of the 
1949 McGraw-Hill book Plant and 
Soil Water Relationships and of 
numerous scientific papers. 

He was a member of the organ- 
izing board of the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences and 
its vice president 1957-1960. A 
1956 recipient of the Certificate of 
Merit of the Botanical Society of 


Dr. Garratt presents special SAF award 
to Miss Warren. 


In recognition of Miss Warren’s dis- 
tinguished service, the Council at its 
meeting last spring voted to change 
her status in the Society from As- 
sociate Member to that of Honorary 
Member “for distinguished service to 
forestry in America.” 

In more of a “grass roots” expres- 
sion of gratitude, some 350 members 
of the Society have joined in contribu- 
ting to a retirement gift of a some- 
what different This 
comprises past and present 
members, and others who 
have been associated with Miss War- 
another over 
foresters and 


character. group 
officers, 


committee 


ren in one capacity or 
well as 
other friends who have recognized he: 


the years, as 


service without the privilege of such 
association. 
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America, he was that organiza- 
tion’s vice president in 1959. He 
has been secretary-treasurer, vice 
president, and president of the 
American Association of Plant 
Physiologists. Long and closely 
related with forestry through re- 
search in the physiology of woody 
plants, inspired teaching, and in 
guidance of graduate students’ re- 
search in tree physiology, Dr. Kra- 
mer has made major contributions 
to forest biology. 

Dr. Kramer, in behalf of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters and 
of the anonymous donor who estab- 
lished the award, I have the honor 
of presenting to you this plaque 
and this cheek in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in biologi- 
cal research leading to the advance- 
ment of forestry. 


Many of the contributions to this 
gift notes, 
couched in various terms but all with 


were accompanied — by 
a sincere expression of appreciation 
for Miss Warren’s unstinted efforts 
on behalf of the Society. Of these 
notes, I have selected one as typifying 
the sentiment not only of the relatively 
small number of those who are joined 
in making this gift, but of the entire 
membership : 

“T suppose there must have been 
many during Miss Warren’s 
early association with the Society when 


times 


she wondered whether she should con- 
tinue that association. At such times, 
she must have endured purely out of 
a sense of loyalty to the organization 
and a high regard for its members. 

“We of the Society can be thankful 
that she did endure. We now have a 
rather robust organization, largely due 
to her good management. 

“T am sure that all foresters with 
any knowledge of Miss Warren’s con- 
tribution many 
happy and fruitful retirement.” 

On behalf of the members who are 
making this gift, it is now my privilege 
to present Miss Warren with this «heck 


wish her years of 


for $1,210 to be spent as she sees fit 
—in travel, for a new fur coat, or 
just paying the grocery bill. 

By sheer coincidence, it happens 
that today is Audrey Warren’s birth- 
day. I know that everyone here joins 
me in wishing her many happy returns 
of the day, and many happy birthdays 
in the years ahead. 
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Introduction of Dinner Speaker at CIF-SAF 
Joint Meeting 


G. W. I. Creighton 


Toastmaster 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


As you know, our special speaker 
for this evening was to have been 
John H. Hinman, honorary chair- 
man of the board and director of 
woodlands for International Paper 
Company, and a director of Cana- 
dian International Paper Com- 
pany. We regret that Mr. Hinman 
is unable to be with us because of 
illness. His doctor has reecommend- 
ed that he forego this evening with 
us. 


Fortunately, however, Mr. Hin- 


had worked for some weeks 


han 


John H. Hinman 


As your toastmaster has indicated 
I began to earn my living in the 
forests of New Hampshire a num- 
ber of years ago. Eventually I rose 
through the woodlands divisions of 
the company to become president 
and then chairman of the board. 
Now IT -have been made director of 
woodlands, which seems to suggest 
that if I keep on progressing, I will 
be back eutting wood in the forests 
of New Hampshire one of. these 
days. 


Not many people get a second 


chance the way I have—onece a 
woodsman, always a. woodsman. 
Of course, what I want to talk 


about is the forests—more specifi- 
eally “the forests. of the future” 
here in the United States and in 
Canada. For me, there is no more 
interesting subject. 

And I would like to put forward 
and stress two basie notions— 

First: Economies is the great 
forester. Economics has done more 
for forestry and foresters in the 
last fifty years than any other in- 
fluence. 

Second: The great challenge of 


on the remarks he had planned to 
make here. As you will see, this 
is a highly personal talk drawn 
from his fifty years as a timber 
operator, woods manager, and 
finally as a senior executive of the 
most important forest products or- 
ganization in the United States 
and Canada. 

I am personally sorry not to have 
the opportunity to introduce Mr. 
Hinman. I have admired him as 
a tough-minded executive who has 
seen very clearly the challenge and 
promise of modern forestry. His 
concepts of forest management for 
sustained yield, his company’s 
broad program of multiple use of 
their forest acres for the benefit of 
the public, his leadership in Canada 
and the United States of the fight 
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The Forests of the Future 


the future—when there will be 
vastly increased populations and 
much larger demands on the forests 
of this continent—can best be met 
by a growing cooperation of pri- 
vate and publie interests under 
stable, long-range policies of mul- 
tiple use of our North American 
forest resources. 

When I was a young man, Gifford 
Pinchot, one of the founders of the 
Society of American Foresters, was 
driving hard to stir up public in- 
terest in, and concern about the 
future of our forests. 

I was aware of his ideas, but not 
much forestry had been practiced 
in my part of the country at that 
time—and for a very good reason. 
We couldn't afford it. 

Someone was telling me not long 
ago he remembered seeing me in 
those days standing in an area 
which we had just finished clear- 
cutting. He said there was not a 
stick to be seen standing as far as 
the eve could see. T don’t doubt 
it was true. We couldn't afford to 
leave any wood. We were working 
on very narrow margins. It was 
not a question ef good forestry or 
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against forest fires and the ravages 
of insects and disease, and his per- 
sonal support and advocacy of the 
idea that trees can be grown as a 
crop, have all broadened the dimen- 
sions of modern forestry. Few men 
have achieved more in our field 
than John Hinman. I know he is 
sorry not to be with us tonight. 

Mr. Hinman has asked one of his 
assistants to join us tonight and to 
read his speech in his behalf. We 
are delighted to have John L. Tow- 
er with us. Mr. Tower is a vice 
president of International Paper 
and a member of the company’s 
Management Committee. He is in 
charge of the company’s public re- 
lations, advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs. 

I am delighted to introduce Mr. 
Tower, representing one of the 
great industrial leaders of our two 
countries. 


bad forestry. It was a matter of 
cutting wood to suit the conditions 
and the economics of the time. 

There is a legacy from those early 
days which I think is unfair. Gif- 
ford Pinchot was a very successful 
propagandist. For him everything 
was black or white. He did a job 
which had to be done. However, 
in the process of fighting for for- 
estry, he created a lasting impres- 
sion that all lumbermen were un- 
principled and greedy. Many peo- 
ple today still carry that image in 
their minds. 

The truth is that lumbermen cut 
and moved along because that was 
the nature of the lumber business 
at that time. When a mill acquired 
land, it was really the wood on the 
land they were buying. And when 
they harvested timber, they har- 
vested all of it with little thought 
for the future—not because they 
were had foresters or evil men. but 
because they would go broke if 
they didn’t. IT know. The year I 
got out of college my father died 
and I took over the family lumber 
business. 

I remember the first job T ever 
had for I-P back in 1913. T was 
hired to manage their timberlands 
in northern New Hampshire and 
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Vermont and to deliver peeled 
wood on the cars at East Brighton, 
Vt. I was to be paid $2,000 a year. 
If I could land 10,000 cords of 
peeled wood at $5.50 a cord—on the 
cars—I was to get a bonus of $500. 
The great problem, you see, was to 
get low-cost wood. 

I got the $500 bonus, by the way. 

I don’t want to argue that all 
lumbermen were saints. In fact, I 
never knew one of them that was a 
saint—not even close. But they 
were very far from villains. They 
were doing what they had to do to 
survive. They were preducing low- 
cost lumber to build a nation, It 
may be worth recalling that when 
I was a boy in northern New 
Hampshire, the finest yellow birch 
and maple—the very best veneer 
logs—were cut up for stove wood. 
And in those days, it was a common 
thing to go into an area that had 
been logged vears earlier and find 
the tops of great pine or spruce 
trees lying near stumps three or 
Only the 
up to 


four feet in diameter. 
first twenty feet of the tree 
the first branch—had been taken 
for clear lumber and the rest left 
on the ground. 

These were not considered waste- 


ful practices in those days. It was 


economies. 

If Gifford Pinchot was unfair to 
many of the early lumbermen—as 
a good many people might agree— 
he strongly believed some things 
which TI can certainly endorse to- 
dav. He onee defined forestrv as 
“the art of using the forest without 
destroying it.” IT would go further 
and say it is the art of using 
the forest while making it better. 
Tle continually stressed use. I think 
it is vital now—more vital than it 
was then—to stress the live, grow- 
ing, useful forest. He was a con- 
servationist, but not a preserva- 
tionist. 

What changed the outlook for 
the forests beginning during the 
1920’s and after was the develop- 
ment of a market for an annual 
wood crop. It began with the rise of 
the pulp and paper industry. This 
was an industry which could not 
cut and get out. With its vast fixed 
investment in mills and machines, 
it had to have wood available, vear 
after year, 

As I remember it, Colonel Wil- 


liam B. Greeley predicted that the 
paper industry would be the first 
to practice forestry—and he was 
right. 

The effect of economics as an in- 
fluence on forestry is clear when 
we look at the forests of the U. S. 
South. What happened there as a 
result of economics happened in 
other parts of this country and in 
Canada as well. But I was looking 
at the southern figures only the 
other day and they are worth re- 
membering. In 1935 there were 25 
pulp and paper mills in the South, 
and they consumed about 2% mil- 
lion cords of wood. The forests of 
the South had been cut out, turpen- 
tined out and burned out. The old 
growth had been liquidated. Good 
forest land was worth a few dollars 
an acre—or less. 

Then the paper industry began 
to expand. It began to draw on 
these remaining southern forests 
for more and more wood. In so do- 
ing, it created a continuing market 
and raised the economie value of 
wood. By 1960 there were 82 mills. 
not 25, and annual consumption 
of wood was 2314 million cords, 
almost ten times the 21% million 
cords of 1935. In 1935, the forest 
inventory of the South was esti- 
mated at 120 billion eubie feet. 
Between 1935 and 1960 the forest 
products industries consumed 147 
billion cubic feet. Today, the for- 
ests of the South are believed to 
contain 131 billion eubie feet—in 
other words, 11 billion cubic feet 
more than they started with a 
quarter of a century ago. I con- 
sider this one of the greatest 
achievements the 
American forestry. 

I don’t need to tell you, also, that 
the cutover southern forest lands 
of 1935 are now healthy, produe- 
tive forests. Furthermore, they are 
filled with trained foresters. The 
paper industry, by raising the eco- 
nomie value of forests, created a 
new demand for trained foresters. 

I think every forester should re- 
member—and perhaps the two dis- 
tinguished societies meeting here 
should proclaim every ouee in a 
while, as Austin Cary and Can- 
ada’s Elwood Wilson did a great 
many years ago: good forest man- 
agement is possible when it pays. 
This profession rests on an eco- 


history of 
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nomic base. You foresters are all 
an expense—but you are a worth- 
while expense because you are help- 
ing make it possible for the for- 
ests to produce fiber at a_ price 
wood users can afford. 

There is a relationship between 
the number of foresters in this 
country today and the economics of 
wood-using industries. 

I believe a company that depends 
upon wood as a raw material really 
needs two different kinds of think- 
ing by the men running its wood 
operations. They should think in 
terms of the timber operator who 
must produce low-cost wood. And 
they must think in terms of the 
forester, who is concerned with how 
to grow more wood or better wood, 
more economically. The operator 
will see to it that we can support 
the forester today and the forester 
will see that there is a job for the 
operator tomorrow. 

I don’t need to tell you that the 
prophecies of timber famine which 
were common in the early days of 
Gifford Pinchot and later have not 
been fulfilled. The wood has} been 
produced under the essure of eco- 
nomic need. Accordine to the 
ber Resources Review of 1953 the 
United States has a favorable wood 
balance today. This is the first 
such report I recall that. did not 
warn of impending disaster. 

I am not trying to say that there 
has not been any change in the 
forests since I was a young man in 
the business of “letting daylight 
into the swamp,” as they used to 
say. The day of the 3-foot pine 
plank is no more. The old growth 
has been cut out of the forests of 
the Northeast and in most other 
forested areas except for some 
areas in the Pacifie Northwest. But 
the richness of the growth which 
has succeeded the old growth needs 
to be emphasized. The old trees are 
mostly gone but young, dynamic, 
healthier forests have taken their 
place. 

Now let me make some comments 
on the future as I see it. 

Most people today recognize that 
the forests of North America are 
one of our greatest economic assets. 
The tremendous social and eco- 
nomie changes under way in this 
country and in Canada will bring 
a great increase in the demand for 
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the products of our forest lands. 
Our forests must continue to fill 
our growing needs for wood prod- 
uets, 

But the forests must meet other 
human needs beyond the produe- 
tion of timber. So the question is 
posed—how can our forests best 
serve the many varying needs of 
our expanding population while 
they continue to produce the tim- 
ber crops our standard of living 
demands? As Dean Garratt of the 
Yale School of Forestry has warned 
us, “Today’s forest acreage is all 
we have now and more than we 
shall have in the future.” 

It seems to me that multiple use 
is the way of the future. If both 
private and public interests adopt 
it, we ean achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number in 
terms of timber production, water- 
shed protection, wildlife protection 
and recreation. 

Ours is a vast continent—there 
has always been plenty of accessible 
land to fill all of our wants. Last 
spring T heard the dean of a major 
agricultural college estimate that 
our standard of living today de- 
mands the production of food, 
clothing and shelter from 21% acres 
of productive land to support each 
one of us. We have that land avail- 
able today both in the United States 
and in Canada. 

But we know that in the United 
States alone over one million acres 
of forest and farm lands, often the 
most productive lands, are. elimi- 
nated annually by road, highway 
and airport construction, by erea- 
tion of new reservoirs, by power 
and pipeline construction, by gov- 
ernment and industrial construe- 
tion and by community growth. 
We also know that the day is not 
too far distant when our popula- 
tion will number 300 millions— 
each presumably needing his 214 
acres. There is a point on the 
curve—a day in the future—when 
the two lines will meet. That day is 
the day we must begin planning 
for at onee. 

It seems quite clear to me that if 
all of our public and private pur- 
poses are to be served and our 
needs for food, fiber, forest prod- 
ucts, water and recreation are to 
be met, there must be wise, long- 
range planning, not just for today 


but for the long pull. I think that 
all of us as land managers can ex- 
pect the greatest increase in public 
demand for forest-derived services 
to come in the field of outdoor rec- 
reation. The pressure is heavy and 
growing every day. We must find 
a way to effect a balance. 

One trend that has concerned 
me recently has been the tendency 
in some quarters to long for the 
unspoiled wilderness of our fore- 
fathers. Some even go so far as to 
advocate that vast additional areas 
of productive forest land be re- 
moved from production of timber 
and most other pubiic uses to be 
set aside as wilderness reserves. It 
seems to me that this single-use 
concept of land management runs 
contrary to all the hard-learned 
lessons of the years since Austin 
Cary and Gifford Pinchot. Fur- 
ther, this concept serves the pur- 
poses of the privileged few and at 
the expense of the broad public. 

wilderness cannot support 
good forest management. In fact, 
it is against forest management. 
It is a return to the old days of 
neglect and waste rather than a 
step forward. Those who are bene- 
fited by the wilderness are not the 
public, not the average family seek- 
ing a holiday spot they can drive 
to. Instead the wilderness theory 
benefits the handful of people who 
have the leisure time, the energy, 
skill and inclination to go by canoe, 
pack-horse or on foot into wild, 
roadless country. The wilderness 
has no campsites, no boat launch- 
ing ramps, no tap water, toilets 
or other amenities for the publie, 
no fire towers or fire fighting roads. 
And may IT remind you that among 
the things vou will not find in a 
wilderness are foresters. 

We have a good example of the 
conflicts involved in the sentimen- 
tal search for a bygone day in the 
proposal that has been made to 
designate a vast area in the Alla- 
gash River region of Maine as a 
wilderness—the benefits of mul- 
tiple use and the folly of a single 
purpose management are clearly 
evidenced in this proposal. 

The forest products industries in 
the State of Maine employ over 
one-third of the working popula- 
tion with payrolls in excess of $125 
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million a year. The value of the 
annual timber harvest is $500 mil- 
ion. The commercial timberlands 
of the state produce over $5 mil- 
lion annually in property taxes. 

These commercial forests, includ- 
ing the Allagash, have been cut 
and cut again for over a century. 
Today they are well stocked and 
productive, filled with game and 
provide an ideal area for recrea- 
tion. 

On the Allagash the timber own- 
ers have a policy of preserving the 
natural wild beauty of the lands 
bordering on the lakes and water- 
ways. As a result, the area has 
maintained its wilderness aspect. 
As you know, every year several 
hundred yeungsters still enjoy the 
unique experience of white water 
canoeing down the Allagash under 
rugged conditions that have not 
changed in the last one hundred 
years. 

This is “multiple use.” Tt means 
recreation for those who want to 
2o into the woods; an economic and 
tax return for the people of Maine; 
raw materials for saw mills and 
pulp and paper companies; jobs in 
the woods and mills; a habitat for 
wildlife; and perpetual yield of 
timber crops from these managed 
forest lands. 

T have seen the wonderful photo- 
graphs put out by those who pro- 
pose to make the Allagash a wil- 
derness area. T cannot imavine a 
more attractive prospectus. T ean 
testify they certainly show the at- 
tractions of the region as it is 
iow, since T traveled through the 
area just a few weeks ago. But 
this result was achieved by private 
ownership under a program of mul- 
tiple use over a period of a century 
of cutting. This is a testimonial to 
the present poliev of multiple use 
under private ownership. 

The wilderness concent about 
which we hear so much today is 
essentially a “single use” concept. 
It destroys the economic base on 
which good forestry rests. 

Opposed to this limited use con- 
cept. this poliey of neglect, we can 
pursue the far more promising 
policy of multiple use. Multiple 
use has been tried in both the 
United States and Canada. Most 
informed and thoughtful people, 
who are concerned with the long- 
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‘ange contributions the forests can 
make to the economic, social and 
spiritual lives of our nations, sup- 
port this approach to the question 
of forest land use. 

In the United States, multiple 
use has been adopted as national 
policy by the Congress in 1960 by 
approval of the 1959 National For- 
est Program drawn up by the For- 
est Service under the leadership 
of Dr. MeArdle. Just last month 
President Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress an expanded Development 
Program for the National Forests 
which calls in part for substan- 
tially broadened and intensified ree- 
reation resource management on 
national forest lands and accelera- 
tion of timber harvesting and man- 
agement programs. 

This new program, of course, 
will be studied and reviewed. But 
from what I have heard, it appears 
to support the broad poliey of mul- 
tiple use of the nation’s forests 
which has been advocated by Dr. 
MeArdle and which so many of us 
think promises the maximum de- 
velopment of the forest’s great po- 
tential contribution to our people. 

In Canada, outdoor activities 
such as hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing are almost a way of life. The 
provincial governments bear the 
responsibility under the British 
North America Act for establish- 
ing policies of multiple use in 
varying degrees from coast to 
coast. For instance, in Qr. -bee Pro- 
Interna- 
tional Paper has extensive opera- 
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tions, the government has set aside 
vast areas as public parks where 
hunting, fishing and camping are 
regulated and supervised by gov- 
ernmental agencies side by side 
with management and harvesting 
operations. 

There, too, T would assume that 
existing policies must be reviewed 
from time to time so that a proper 
balance is maintained between the 
primary industrial users of the 
forest and the publie at large. The 
problem there, like ours in the 
United States, is becoming more 
acute as the road network is ex- 
tended, as more people drive cars 
and more of them diseover the 
pleasures of outdoor living. In 
Mont Tremblant Park alone, some 
80 miles north of Montreal, as 
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many as 60,000 cars are registered 
in and out over a season. 

Where people are traveling over 
company-built and maintained 
roads in these Crown forests, the 
companies have cooperated with 
the park authorities in regulating 
this travel and guarding against 
fires. 

These programs can, of course, 
be developed and implemented at 
many different levels. In New York 
State we have an example of a 
fine approach to the full reerea- 
tional development of the state’s 
private lands in the Fish and Wild- 
life Management Act. This Act 
provides for cooperative agree- 
ments between the state and pri- 
vate landowners. Under these 
agreements continue to 
manage land for timber harvests 
or other private purposes, at the 
same time making provision, with 
the cooperation of state agencies, 
for full development of recrea- 
tional resources, 


owners 


Our company entered into such 
an agreement involving some 30,- 
000 acres on our Speeulator Tree 
Farm. We have agreed to keep the 
area open to the pubiie for hunting 
and fishing and we maintain roads 
and parking lots. The state super- 
vises hunter safety, maintains 
check stations and protective pat- 
rols and provides nearby eamp- 
sites. Our first experimental year 
of operation was considered sue- 
cessful by us and by the State 
Department of Conservation. 

Perhaps similar programs are 
being carried on or are under 
study in other states. T think they 
hold a great deal of promise. T 
am also very much interested in 
the measured look at our nation’s 
outdoor recreation resources that 
is being taken by the distinguished 
commission headed by Laurance 
Rockefeller. We can expect their 
report to be thoughtful, taking full 
account of the economic and social 
implications involved in arriving 
at a program for full integration 
of the multiple uses of the nation’s 
outdoor resources for the benefit of 
all citizens. 

Another indication that people 
from all over the nation are con- 
eerned and thinking about this 
question was provided by the re- 
cent National Forest Land Use 


Conference, sponsored during 
September by the American Forest 
Products Industries. Papers cover- 
ing a wide range of opinion were 
presented by three distinguished 
panels. The areas of mutual con- 
cern and agreement turned out to 
be very broad indeed. I am sure 
this meeting helped to provide a 
focal point for the development of 
an informed publie opinion and 
that from the meeting will grow 
the kind of leadership that is 
needed to consolidate all of the 
groups that are seriously concerned 
with meeting this challenge. 

There are similar signs of public 
interest in Canada. Many associa- 
tions and groups have taken up 
the study of the question. A few 
vears ago a special committee of 
the Canadian Senate set out to 
make a complete survey of land 
use in Canada. Later this month a 
Resources for Tomorrow ‘'onfer- 
ence is being held in Montreal. 
This conference will bring together 
several thousand individuals rep- 
resenting every aspect of national 
interest to discuss the conservation 
and wise utilization of all of Can- 
ada’s natural resources. Econo- 
mists, biologists, sportsmen and, of 
course, foresters, and experts on 
water, soils and minerals will ex- 
change views and seek to evolve 
a national policy. 

As we look toward the future, T 
think we must have certain con- 
siderations in mind: 

1. There will be far greater de- 
mands on the forests. The popula- 
tion of this country is growing at 
the rate of three million people a 
vear, Canada is adding 400,000 
people a year and world popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of forty 
million a year. We are going to 
have more and more people, but 
not more and more land. We know 
there will be less land available 
in the future to provide raw ma- 
terials and other services for more 
people. 

2. Industry will make an_ in- 
creasing number of products from 
wood pulp and cellulose. It is dif- 
ficult to guess what the pulp and 
paper companies, for example, will 
be making in 1970 and 1980, but 
we certainly all look to an expand- 
ing future. It is clear that we must 
actively encourage timber growth 
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on all suitable lands—publie as 
well as private. 

3. North America’s forest acres 
will be more productive. Most of 
the large private holdings today 
are well managed by present stand- 
ards, but I am sure production of 
trees for lumber, plywood and for 
pulp production can be substantial- 
ly increased. Many publie and pri- 
vate groups are carrying on im- 
portant research programs in the 
United States and Canada. We 
have learned. how to make paper 
and other products out of a great 
variety of trees, for example. The 
growing use of hardwoods for pulp 
has taken a great load off the soft- 
woods, helped forest management 
immensely and added to our in- 
ventory of usable timber. 

4. The crops produced by small 
landowners will increase in value 
and importance. Because industry 
now provides a steady market for 
wood, the farmer has discovered 
that trees are indeed a cash crop. 
Ile grows trees. He plants millions 
of seedlings on idle land. He no 
longer destroys his woodlot with 
a single cutting. In the South, 
company woodyards are a constant 
reminder of the market for wood. 
Edueation everywhere is helping 
small landowners to appreciate that 
wood is a fine cash crop. 

5. In my opinion, the weaknesses 
of the wilderness idea will become 
more and more apparent as the 
next decade moves along. All of the 
objectives of the wilderness idea 
can be achieved better in the eco- 
nomieally strong, well-managed 
productive forest than the 
neglected forests of a wilderness 
area. 


6. Forest operations will be in- 
creasingly mechanized in order to 
keep the cost of wood down to 
where it is an economical raw ma- 
terial. 

7. As the years go by pressure 
will be put on private lands more 
and more to serve the recreational 
needs of the people. Private land- 
owners, particularly large land- 
owners, must find ways in which 
these pressures can be met that are 
compatible with our major pur- 
pose of growing successive crops 
of timber. Industry is already fol- 
lowing broad-minded policies in 
the public interest. Government of- 
ficials at all levels must recognize 
the need for developing balanced 
policies that are clearly in the long- 
range interest of all concerned— 
not just the most voeal groups. 

8. It seems to me that there is no 
good way to achieve all the results 
we will achieve without a growing 
cooperation among able and intel- 
ligent forest-minded men in indus- 
try, both here and in Canada; in 
government — federal, state, and 
provincial; in colleges and uni- 
versities; and in conservationist 
groups whose basic aims are also 
our aims: prosperous forests in 
perpetuity. I therefore foresee such 
cooperation. 

9. Nothing will be more import- 
ant to all of us than our success in 
educating the people of the United 
States and Canada in the real 
meaning of such concepts as con- 
servation, multiple use, wilderness 
areas and recreational use. Too 
many people take a superficial or 
emotional approach to these sub- 
jects without realizing the import- 
ant economic and social implica- 
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tions of the policies these terms 
represent. The industry has been 
successful in educating the public 
in the importance of forest fire 
prevention. We are making great 
progress in educating small land- 
owners in the importance of im- 
proving their management prac- 
tices. But we must expand our 
efforts to reach an even broader 
audience with this basic message. 

In my view, very briefly, we 
are moving into a time when con- 
servation in its best sense will be 
the goal of all the forces which 
have an interest in the woods— 
economic, professional, recreational 
or sentimental. With cooperation 
we can succeed in the public inter- 
ests. But if the forests of the fu- 
ture are to be strong and healthy 
and filled with foresters, it will be 
because they have a solid economie 
base under them. 

Carl Schenk said something in 
1917 which I would have agreed 
with then, but I didn’t read it 
until forty years later. He said: 

“We should not blame the man 
who transformed the primeval for- 
ests into barren wastes. You and 
I, in his place, and in his time, 
would have done the same. Unless 
we wish to turn entirely from the 
free enterprise system on which 
this country is founded, the na- 
tural permanency of our forests 
will continue to be based on the 
permanent financial success of 
their owners. And that, in turn, 
depends on wise legislation born 
from the good will of an en- 
lightened publie opinion.” 

I think that is a first-rate state- 


ment of policy for all of us, 
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Timber Production on Recreation Areas’ 


Tie ALLOCATION of forest land to 
the various possible combinations of 


uses is a political and economic 


matter. This paper is confined to 
the silvicultural and planning con- 
siderations appropriate to the man- 
agement of land where the decision 
has been made to include recovery 
of reasonable amounts of both tim- 
ber and recreational values on the 
same land. It is intended to empha- 
size the importance of careful long 
range planning and to relate mul- 
tiple-use management needs to the 
known and proven forest manage- 
ment systems and procedures. Ree- 
reational values are taken to in- 
clude both the amenity or esthetic 
values and all of the on-the-ground 
recreational uses of forest land, 
such as for camping, hiking, na- 
ture study, riding,  pienicking, 
hunting, fishing, mineral, leaf, 
twig, and insect collection, and 
general escape from urban ten- 
sions. 

Since most of the initial effort to 
correlate recreation use with tim- 
ber production has been by the 
federal government and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, discussion will be 
in terms of publicly managed land. 
However, the technical aspects of 
the problems encountered should 
be pertinent, in part at least, to the 
management of privately held 
lands where public recreation is a 
recognized management (or more 
often protection) asset. Publie ree- 
reational use of privately-owned 
land is increasing. For instance a 
recent AFPI survey found that 
hunting and fishing are permitted 
on more than 50 million acres of 
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large industrial forest land owner- 
ships. 

The surge in public demand for 
outdoor recreation is a mid-twen- 
tieth-century phenomenon. Its at- 
tendant problems are upon us and 
we are caught with precious little 
research and experience on which 
to base their solutions. We can, 
however, make a start toward choos- 
ing and adapting silvicultural sys- 
tems and management prescrip- 
tions to enhance recreational 
values. Though they will be sus- 
ceptible to much improvement, long 
range plans must be made. Organ- 
ization of working circles at rea- 
sonable efficiency in a reasonable 
time requires a long look ahead. 
The introduction of uses other than 
timber production may modify 
management considerations but 
should not shorten the period con- 
sidered in the initial plan. 


Timber Management Modification 


As human pressure on forest 
land increases, either by introdue- 
tion of new uses in a given area or 
by increases in established uses, it 
is necessary and desirable to mod- 
ify timber management practices. 
Modification has come to be a wide- 
ly used term and sometimes a term 
which does not always mean the 
same thing to people with different 
interests. Modifications or changes 
in the design and location of access 
structures, abatement of construe- 
tion and logging slash, and similar 
physical items are easily compre- 
hended. Furthermore such changes 
have been taking place for many 
years to accommodate or raise the 
value of a number of forest based 
uses. In the ease of silvicultural 
systems, however, the first problem 
is the choosing of cultural practices 
which are compatible with the ex- 
isting or planned uses. 

Forest areas cleared for recrea- 
tional use, such as for ski runs 
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and playing fields, are excluded 
from this discussion. For other on- 
the-ground recreational uses it is 
assumed that a forest cover will be 
essential. For areas where a view 
of the landscape is of major impor- 
tance it is assumed that a general 
forest scene is preferred, that it 
will afford variety of cover, and 
that abrupt and drastic changes in 
the landscape are to be avoided 
to the extent that the timber use 
permits. 


Rotations 


The first and probably most im- 
portant fact which must be faced 
is that trees and lesser vegetation 
are organisms; thus temporary. 
Each has an optimum life for util- 
ization and if not utilized dies. 
Since it is not possible to arrest 
growth it is not possible to hold 
constant the food supply for game, 
the shade for fishing streams or 
pienie areas, or the appearance of 
the landscape. Planning for any 
combination of forest uses requires 
the prediction of the changes which 
are bound to take place and the 
prescription of practices which will 
cuide the changes toward greater 
usefulness. 

The inevitable changes due to 
erowth are the basis for the estab- 
lishment of rotations or stand 
structure goals for crops of forest 
products. Other forest uses, under 
planned multiple-use management, 
will usually also shift or rotate in 
conformance with the eyelie nature 
of forest cover. For a given large 
forest area (working circle) it 
should be possible to assemble rea- 
sonably accurate estimates of the 
ultimate managed yield of timber 
products, water, fish 
suitable picnic and camping sites, 
livestock, or any other product 
which can be measured. However, 
the planner must recognize that 
the amount of the production of 
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each of these assets will vary over 
a wide range during the life of the 
yarious timber stands. In other 
words the production of individual 
drainages, compartments, or stands 
in the area will vary widely over 
time but the total production, un- 
der knowledgeable management, 
will remain approximately con- 
stant. By the same token the over- 
all appearance of the area will tend 
to stabilize but within the area the 
location of forest cover by age or 
condition would be gradually but 
constantly changing. 

Since the rotation of uses are 
interdependent and must be corre- 
lated with the growth of trees it 
will often be most efficient to plan 
for the local rotation of such items 
as animal numbers and campsites 
to fit the less flexible rotation of 
timber crops. Also, study of the 
eyeliec pattern of the managed for- 
est cover will lead to abandonment 
of any ideas of attempting to main- 
tain the status quo, such as inde- 
finite retention of overage trees. 


Silvicultural Systems 


In many places the first attempt 
to correlate the timber ard both 
intensive and extensive recreational 
uses has been to prescribe improve- 
ment or risk cutting. These are 
accepted and useful cutting prac- 
tices. More often than not im- 
provement cutting is appropriate 
as a first entry in young stands 
and previously unmanaged 
stands below rotation age. The 
same is true of risk cutting in over- 
age stands where objectives in- 
clude a speed-up of coverage to re- 
duce mortality losses and chances 
of pest damage and to remove dan- 
ger trees. Both should usually be 
‘‘one-shot” entries. To perpetuate 
both uses the forest must be regen- 
erated, either continuously or pe- 
riodically. Thus it is necessary to 
adopt a regeneration system with 
plan controls to assure its applica- 
tion 

At first glance, regeneration by 
selection cutting would appear to 
be widely applicable. However, se- 
lection cutting requires the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a con- 
tinuous, related, and intimately 
mixed distribution of tree size 
classes. Each size class should out- 


number the next larger class pre- 
ferably by a uniform factor or quo- 
tient. The forest structure is char- 
acterized by relatively few trees of 
the superior size often desired by 
recreation planners and many seed- 
lings and saplings which will often 
be incompatible with intensive hu- 
man use of campgrounds and sim- 
ilar areas. 

The selection system might well 
be used for certain areas which 
have a high esthetic value but rela- 
tively little on-the-ground use, such 
as the borders of heavily used 
roads and accessible waterfronts. 
However, it is not an efficient silvi- 
cultural system under several con- 
ditions which may be beyond the 
forester’s control. These include: 
(1) types where either economics 
or esthetics require the arrest or 
reversal of a trend toward climax 
cover, (2) areas where game brows- 
ing precludes satisfactory regen- 
eration, or composition of regen- 
eration, or (3) areas of topography 
too rough for frequent light har- 
vesting. In the future, genetic im- 
provement may rule out selection 
on additional areas. 

Where selection is planned, the 
major modification which is likely 
to improve the esthetic quality of 
the landscape is to increase the 
maximum tree size in the planned 
structure. While rotations are not 
set for selection cutting, this could 
well be the size locally attained at 
patholovical rotation age. Because 
of the danger of setting up condi- 
tions conducive to the propagation 
and spread of insects and diseases, 
retention of trees bevond_ pathol- 
ogical age should usually not be 
planned. Wor stands of species 
which deteriorate prior to their 
technical rotation age conversion 
may sometimes be desirable. 

In working circles with a sig- 
nificant total area of stands planned 
for selection with a growing stock 
component of superior size, a work- 
ing group should be established. 
This is defined in our Society’s 
Forestry Terminology as compris- 
ing “those parts of a forest that 
have the same silvicultural manage- 
ment and rotation.” In U. 8. Forest 
Service plans a broader definition 
is used and the term may be ap- 
plied to a selection working group 
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which is managed without a rota- 
tion. Cutting is controlled by vol- 
ume and direction for frequent 
light cutting is obtained by ob- 
servation of the location of size 
classes exceeding those shown in 
the adopted ultimate stand struc- 
ture curve. 

In general, planners should re- 
member that management of large 
forests, when based on the selee- 
tion silvicultural system, is exact- 
ing in requirements and usually 
quite expensive. It has been tried 
for commercial production and 
abandoned in many parts of the 
world, 

Of the cleareutting system choices, 
group selection probably the 
most promising and flexible for the 
orderly treatment of timber on 
areas of heavy human use. Such 
areas which are also of heavy, in- 
adequately controlled, animal use 
are an exception to this unless the 
situation justifies expensive protec- 
tion measures on numerous small 
reproduction groups or unless it is 
feasible to plan and achieve effee- 
tive control of the animal popula- 
tion. 

Mention of clearcutting often 
seems to turn on the red light to 
some people outside our profession 
and possibly to one here and there 
within it. This may be due to un- 
fortunate past experience, pre- 
judement in the absence of ade- 
quate experience, or the differences 
in the definition of the term. For 
instance even our own Forestry 
Terminology incorrectly defines 
group selection as “a modification 
of the selection method. ...” It is 
quite obviously a_ cleareutting 
method since proper organization 
of a working circle or working 
group under group selection re- 
quires the establishment of an 
average rotation age and control of 
the area harvested in each cutting 
period, in common with the other 
clearcutting methods. 


Where applied recreation 
areas several modifications may be 
prescribed in the interest of im- 
proving appearance and accommo- 
dating human activity. The first, 
and most important from a plan- 
ning standpoint, is in advancing 
the selected average rotation from 
economic, silvicultural, or techni- 
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eal to, but not beyond, pathological 
rotation age. For species-site com- 
binations where trees remain 
healthy to great ages, a compro- 
mise rotation age might well be 
selected to avoid unrealistically 
high investments in growing stock. 
Sometimes a so-called “natural ro- 
tation” is suggested. This appears 
to be a plan to hold each tree until 
it dies or is likely to die before the 
next entry. This ignores the essen- 
tial management planning require- 
ment of assuring orderly and desir- 
able reproduction. It also invites 
insect and disease losses which may 
lower both timber production and 
recreation values. 

A second important modification 
is in setting up a system of treat- 
ment preseriptions and guidelines 
for their preparation and _ use. 
These would include group eutting 
size, shape, distribution, and tim- 
ing. Softening of landscape changes 
and improvement of utility fo~ in- 
tensive use can be accomplished by 
attention to these items. Where 
reproduction by artificial means is 
planned, the size and shape of 
openings can be mainly dictated 
by esthetics. Almost always cut- 
ting edges can be made compatible 
with topography without loss of 
production or of logging efficiency. 

Cleareutting is defined by our 
Society as applicable to entire 
stands. The terms “strip cutting” 
and “patch cutting” have come into 
use to describe clearcutting in parts 
of stands. These are often consid- 
ered as differing from group selec- 
tion since the reproduced openings 
are of a size greater than the mini- 
mum sized area which is locally 
mapped in stand classification. Cut- 
ting methods employing these rela- 
tively large group clearcuts may 
be prescribed where recreation use 
is extensive, such as for hunting, 
or in scenic areas where operations 
are conducted at considerable dis- 
tanees from important 
views. The planning steps involved 
are similar to those required for 
traditional group selection. 


sites of 


Several other variations of clear- 
cutting harvesting methods may be 
used depending upon windfirmness 
and other attributes of the species 
composing the type. For instance, 
seed tree or shelterwood cutting 


may be prescribed to soften a dis- 
tant view. This requires an addi- 
tional management control to as- 
sure the timely removal of the seed 
source. 

Such harvest by two or more 
cuts is, in some limited situations, 


silviculturally impractical. Two 
outstanding examples occur in 
parts of the Rocky Mountains. 


Some stands particularly of old 
growth lodgepole pine, are so com- 
pletely infected with dwarfmistle- 
toe that healthy reproduction can 
only be obtained by complete treat- 
ment, including removal of non- 
commercial stems. Barring a break- 
through, such as development of an 
efficient chemical, biotic, or anti- 
biotic control method, modifications 
for estheties will have to be con- 
fined to the shape, placement, and 
timing of eutting and to logging 
methods and _ posteutting  treat- 
ment. Alternatives are to dedicate 
the entire fiber production capa- 
city to scenery or to educate our- 
selves to acceptance of the results, 
as we apparently have in the ease 
of highways and farming. 

The other example is in the drier 
parts of the range of some species, 
particularly ponderosa pine, where 
as yet satisfactory regeneration can 
be obtained only by massive land 
preparation and _ planting. The 
choices here may be ultimate ae- 
ceptance either of terraced land- 
scapes or brush fields—whether or 
not the timber is utilized. Re- 
search may, of course, point the 
way to a more acceptable choice. 


Yields 


In some areas of heavy current 
or expected recreational use, plan- 
ners have been wrestling with the 
problem of predicting vields. It 
is generally assumed that intensive 
use for recreation will, for one 
reason or another, reduce the yield 
of forest products. Remembering 
that exclusive use areas, such as 
ski runs, should be excluded from 
the area statistics, it is difficult to 
find a basis for making such a 
reduction. 

In selection cutting some trees 
would usually be carried long past 
financial maturity and also the 
point of mean annual increment 
culmination. This could be cited 
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as a yield sacrifice. However, since 
an intimate mixture of younger 
trees will, by frequent treatment, 
be spaced for nearly complete 
utilization of site capabilities it 
could also be argued that there 
will be no total yield reduction. 
If there is any loss it should be 
less than the error which is likely 
to exist in a vield prediction. Thus, 
for the present at least, it appears 
practical to make no yield dis- 
counts for attributed to 
esthetic or recreation use area im- 
provement under the selection sil- 
vicultural system. 

The initial caleulated yield from 
cleareutting at a pathological rota- 
tion age will be less than a eal- 
culated technical rotation harvest 
yield. This difference will be re- 
flected in allowable cuts expressed 
in volume units. However, it is 
likely that the recreation fune- 
tion will require, and_ possibly 
partly finance, a higher order of 
intermediate treatment than would 
otherwise be provided. Additiona 
usable material removed in these 
operations would tend to offset the 
harvest yield which is foregone in 
the interest of recreation and also 
to advance the age of mean annual 
inerement culmination. This 
should be true, even on highly 
developed recreation use areas, 
where timber yield will be only 
incidental to the primary use. Un- 
til actual yield quantities are 
available, the inevitable errors of 
forecasting can be nullified bv 
area control of the harvest eut and 
good guides for intermediate ecut- 
ting. 

In many parts of the country 
normal yields are discounted to 
arrive at estimates of expected 
yields of stands being brought 
under manavement. This process is 


losses 


also often used to estimate sus- 
tained-vield capacity, which is the 
predicted vield after a working 
circle has been completely or- 
ganized. Sustained-yield capacity 
is a diffieult prediction since it ap- 
plies only to yields expected after 
attainment of an orderly distribu- 
tion of age classes—a period which 
is usually at least one rotation in 
the future. In either prediction 
there is a tendency to apply too 
great a discount. Numerous re- 
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search efforts in this field have 
demonstrated that growth ap- 
proaches the so-called normal over 
a wide range of stocking. Re- 
search reports now cover such a 
wide variety of types and geo- 
graphical locations that this find- 
ing may safely be accepted for long 
range planning. In general normal 
growth may be predicted for the 
forested part of recreation areas if 
seedling to pole size stocking is 70 
percent or more of normal. The 
forested portion should  inelude 
narrow roads and trails and small 
openings which are, or will be, un- 
derlain by tree rocks. The appro- 
priaie land area discount can easily 
be estimated, often from aerial 
photographs. It consists of rock 
outerops which tree roots cannot 
penetrate completely and openings 
too large for full root utilization 
by the time stands reach minimum 
merchantable size. 

For effective intensive planning 
and control of eutting, vield esti- 
mates are required. Where sizable 
modifications are made it may some- 
times be desirable to make an ad- 
justment between the harvest and 
intermediate cutting vields. If the 
preseribed modifications result in 
inereasing the average age of trees 
at harvest cutting this segment of 
the vield will be reduced but the 
intermediate vields- increased. Un- 
til statistics from continuous or pe- 
riodie inventories properly 
kept long time cutting records be- 
come available there will be no 
sound basis to assume that there 
will be any sacrifice of total vield 
in the interest of other uses. In 
areas where roundwood below the 
size of the loeally merchantable 
sawlog cannot be used there would 
usually be some loss. Ilere, how- 
ever, the loss would be of less im- 
portance than it would be in an 
area of high market demand. Also, 
such situations are fast disappear- 
ing. It may safely be assumed 
that utilization of small material 
will be practical long before the 
organization of most working cir- 
eles is completed. 


The Educational Challenge 


An important consideration 
which is corollary to planning for- 


est use coordination is the profes- 
sional responsibility, which we all 
share, to explain some of it to the 
general public. A preponderant 
part of the correlation job is con- 
cerned with the preservation or en- 
hancement of esthetic attributes. 
The extent of our opportunity to 
improve the management of com- 
mercial forest lands, and especially 
those publicly held, hinges to a con- 
siderable degree on general public 
acceptance of our practices. A large 
part of the so-called public opinion 
stems from what we see. In our 
“America The Beautiful” we ae- 
cept the “fruited plain” and the 
“amber wave of grain.” We cannot 
logically object to the annual plow- 
ing, if properly done, which pre- 
cedes the wave of grain. The “pur- 
ple mountain majesty” on close in- 
spection will be found to have spots 
of recently reproduced areas. As is 
the plowing, they are important to 
our economy. Certainly we ean 
learn to accept them, after care is 
taken to establish them properly. 

Accurate public understanding 
of the total forest land manage- 
ment job would include some un- 
derstanding of the efficient produe- 
tion and use of timber products. 
Some of the operations invo'ved 
cannot be camouflaged and others 
ean be hidden only at exorbitant 
cost. It is evident that additional 
advertising is in order. If our 
produet is, in fact, well planned 
and executed forest management, 
we need to place it where people 
can see it and explain what it is 
and why we all need it. This is the 
so-called show window approach. 
Maximum advertising and eduea- 
tional valued of good demonstra- 
tions will not be attained by timid- 
ly tucking them in out-of-the-way 
places. They need to be well done, 
prominently displayed, and often 
repeated. 


Summary 


TInereasing amounts of forest land 
are being required for human uses 
and products other than those man- 
ufactured directly from trees. An 
important concomitant value of 
forest land is its recreational value 
for both intensive and extensive 
on-the-ground use and for the re- 
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warding views it affords. Where 
this use is made in conjunction 
with the continuous production of 
timber crops long range planning 
and management control are essen- 
tial. Since trees are the dominant 
feature of the areas involved an@ 
since they are living, ever-changing 
plants, plans and subsequent con- 
trols should be designed to remain 
in tune with the man-modified 
natural processes involved. This 
requires the adoption of silvicul- 
tural systems, management prac- 
tices, and operating restrictions 
which will most nearly satisfy the 
needs of both timber and recrea- 
tional use. An additional, and es- 
sential, requirement is that repro- 
duetion must be assured. 

It is likely that reproduction 
through selection eutting will have 
quite limited application and that 
group selection will be the best 
choice in most situations of inten- 
sive human use and intimate obser- 
vation, With the exercise of eare in 
their application other clearcutting 
practices should be quite appro- 
priate in many areas of extensive 
human use and more remote obser- 
vation. 

Advancement of rotations or the 
top diameters in stand structures 
will no doubt prove to be desirable 
in the most heavily used areas. The 
design of operation, such as its tim- 
ing and the size and shape of re- 
production cuttings, can be pre- 
scribed to enhanee, or at least, pre- 
serve appearances and recreational 
area cover. There will be limited 
areas where massive land treut- 
ment cannot be avoided. 

It is doubtful that sueh mo lifica- 
tions will significantly affeet nre- 
dicted vields. Tn most initial vian- 
ning efforts vield discounts should 
be avoided but a system of records 
established to accumulate actual 
vield figures for use in subsequent 
plan revisions. 

Finally as members of a profes- 
sion dedicated to the wise use of 
our forest land, we should each 
share in the task of demonstrating, 
explaining, and accounting for our 
work to warrant the continued sup- 
port of the using and financing 
public. 
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Aerial Spraying of 2,4,5-T for Releasing 
Conifers in Rhode Island’ 


James H. Brown, Jr., 
and Calvin B. Dunwoody 


In Ruope IstanpD, most of the for- 
ested areas of the well-drained up- 
tands are in a mixed oak forest of 
sprout origin made up of low qual- 
ity white oak (Quercus alba), scar 
let oak (Quercus coccinea), black 
oak (Quercus velutina), and red 
maple (Acer rubrum). Much of 
this forest has been burned in re- 
cent years and in many areas con- 
ifers, other than pitch pine (Pinus 
rigida), have all but been elimi- 
nated from the stands. In other 
areas where seed sources are pres- 
ent, white pine (Pinus strobus) 
occurs in large numbers in the un- 
derstory. These pine, if released, 
would substantially increase the 
value of Rhode Island forests. 

\s a result of the promise attrib- 
vied to aerial application of her- 
bicides as a quiek and cheap means 
of releasing conifers (2, 5), aerial 
applications of 2,4,5-T were made 
in August 1955, 1956, and again 
in 1958 by the Rhode Island Divi- 
sion of Forests. The Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
Department of Forestry cooperated 
with the Division in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the spray applica- 
tions. This report is an evaluation 
of the effect of the different appli- 
eations of 2,4,5-T used on native 
hardwoods. 


Study Methods 


Two areas were treated in west- 
ern Rhode Island on the Arcadia 
State Forest. Area 1 had _ been 
burned over in 1951 and sprouts 
at the time of the first spraying 
were about 5 feet in height. Most 
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of the stems present were oaks in- 
cluding white, black, scarlet, and 
serub oak (Quercus ilicifolia), with 
some red maple, gray birch 
(Betula populifolia) and aspen 
(Populus grandidentata) and 
(Pepulus tremuloides). Pines were 
sparse on most of the study area. 
The number of hardwood stems 
ranged from 1,300 up to 17,000 
stems per acre and averaged 7,464 
per acre. 

Area 2 consisted of mixed oak 
stands 50 to 80 years old and 50 to 
60 feet in height, with a consider- 
able number of conifers in the 
understory. Hardwood stems num- 
bered about 4,026 stems per acre, 
with an average of 641 stems over 
0.6 inches diameter breast height. 
Conifers consisting mainly of white 
pine numbered about 634 stems 
per acre. 

Applications of herbicide were 
made by helicopter on area 1 in 
1955 and 1958, and on area 2 in 
1956 and 1958 (Table 1). In the 
case of each application, a low- 
volatile ester of 2,4,5-T was used. 
The helicopter flew at a height of 
40 to 50 feet above treetops at a 
speed of 30-35 miles per hour. 

All sprayed areas evaluated oc- 
curred on well-drained to exces- 
sively well-drained sites. 

In general, the methods used in 


this study were those suggested by 
Roe (6). Sample plots were located 
randomly in each treatment area. 
Cruise lines or lines crossing the 
spray areas perpendicular to the 
line of flight of the helicopter were 
selected randomly, and on each 
cruise line plot locations were ran- 
domly selected. At each sampling 
point a plot center was established 
and nested circular plots with radii 
of 3.72 feet, 8.33 feet and 26.3 feet 
were marked off from which data 
were collected on low brush, tall 
brush, and trees, respectively. The 
categories used for classifying 
vegetation were as follows: 

1. Trees—all vegetation over 2 
inches d.b.h. 

2. Tall brush — vegetation 0.6 
inch d.b.h. and larger. 

3. Low brush—vegetation small- 
er than 0.6 inch d.b.h. 

A total of 91 plots were estab- 
lished, with from 9 to 15 plots in 
each treatment area. Injury was 
measured through use of the fol- 
lowing injury classes: 

D—Dead (80 percent or more de- 
foliated—no new sprouts) 

Ts—Top dead, new sprouts (80 
percent or more defoliated—new 
sprouts) 

S—Severe (50-80 percent defo- 
liated ) 

L—Light (20-50 percent defo- 


TABLE 1.—TREATMENTS OF 2,4,5-T Usep SHOWING TIME OF SPRAYING’ AND 
ACREAGE SPRAYED 


Treatment 


1% Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/aere 
1% lb. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 
0.6 Ib. a.e. in 3 gal. water/acre 
1 Ib. a.e. in 3 gal. water/acre 
1 Ib. a.e. in 5 gal. water/acre 


1 Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 
1% Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 


1 Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 


Acreage sprayed 


Year sprayed 


1955 
1955 
1958 
1958 
1958 


1956 
1956 
1958 
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liated) 

N—None (less than 20 percent 
defoliated ) 

Data were collected in August 
and September 1959. It was felt 
that enough time had elapsed so 
that full effects of the treatments 
would be apparent. 


Results 


Over-all effects —Effectiveness of 
the spray treatments were evalu- 
ated on the basis of percentage of 
stem occurring in the first 3 injury 
classes including: (1) D—dead, no 
new sprouts; (2) Ts—top dead, 
new sprouts; and (3) S—severe, 
50-80 percent dead. This greatly 
simplified interpretation of results. 
It was felt that any stem injured 
to the extent represented by these 
categories would be sufficient to in- 
sure adequate release. All caleula- 
tions are based on number of indi- 
vidual stems, not on sprout clumps. 

Of the 5 treatments used in the 
burned over area, the 1 pound 
2.4,5-T a.e. in 3 gallons of water 
per acre application resulted in the 
best kill. The average percentage 
occurring in the D, Ts, S grouping 
for all brush was 90 percent (Table 
2). This treatment was found to 
be significant!y different from the 
other four treatments at the .05 
and .01 significance levels. Differ- 
ences between applications using 
114 pounds a.e. in 7 gallons of wa- 
ter, 0.6 pound a.e. in 3 gallons of 
water, and 134 pounds a.e. in 7 gal- 
lons of water were not significant, 
while the 1 pound a.e. in 5 gallons 
of water application having an 
average of only 25 was significantly 
different from the other 4 applica- 
tions. The unreasonably poor re- 
sults obtained using the 1 pound 
a.e. in 5 gallons of water were at- 
tributed to an 8-9 mile per hour 
wind at the time of application. 

On area 2 the treatments evalu- 
ated were found to be similar in 
their effects on trees (Table 2). 
The two 1 pound a.e. in 7 gallons 
of water applications gave average 
percentages of 78 and 74, whereas 
the 114 pounds a.e. in 7 gallons of 
water application resulted in 67 
percent of the trees being killed or 
seriously injured. When analyzed 
statistically the 14%4-pound treat- 
ment was not significantly different 


from the 1 pound treatments. 

In contrast to the effect on trees, 
a much smaller percentage of the 
brush was seriously injured. This 
can probably be attributed to the 
interference afforded by the upper 
levels of the canopy, which prevent 
adequate coverage of the under- 
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brush. Arend (1) indicates that 
for multistoried stand conditions, 
two spray applications at 2 or 3- 
year intervals are more effective 
than one heavy application. Differ- 
ences in kill of brush on the differ- 
ent treatment areas were attributed 
to variations in canopy density. 


TABLE 2.—EFFrECT ON HARDWOODS OF THE DIFFERENT APPLICATIONS OF 2,4,5-T BASED 
ON THE PERCENTAGE oF StEMS DeEap (D), Top Dreap witH New Sprouts (Ts) 


AND SEVERELY 


INJURED (8) 


All brush 


Year % % %o 
Treatment sprayed D Ts S (D+Ts+S8) 
AREA 1 
1 Ib. a.e. in 3 gal. water/acre 1958 52 24 14 
0.6 lb. a.e. in 3 gal. water/acre _....._—s—:« 1958 29 11 28 68 
1% lb. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 55 38 24 3 65 
1% lb. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 31 12 18 61 
1 Ib. a.e. in 5 gal. water/acre 9 12 4 ad 
Trees All brush 
Year Go Vo % Yo To % 
Treatment sprayed D Ts 8(D+Ts+S8)D Ts S8(D+Ts+S8) 
1 Ib. ace. in 7 gal. water/acre 1958 48 15 15 78 9 23 1 33 
1 Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 1956 43 7 24 74 2 1211 25 


1% Ib. a.e. in 7 gal. water/acre 1956 


49 018 67 ae 3* 


This indicates that the difference between the treatment mean in question is 
significantly different from the mean or means of other treatments at the 5 percent 
level or 1 percent level of significance where * denotes significance at the 5 percent 


level and ** 


at the 1 percent level using a Student “t” test. Tests were applied 


only to the combined values (D + Ts + S). 


TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF THE DIFFERENT APPLICATIONS OF 2.4,5-T ON THE HARDWOOD 
SPEcIES ENCOUNTERED BASED ON THE PERCENTAGE OF STEMS DEAD (D), Tor Dreap 


WITH NEw Sprouts (Ts), 


AND SEVERELY INJURED (8S) 


Treatments (percent D + Ts + 8S) 


(1%4#-7 gal) (1% #-7 gal) (1#5-gal) 


AREA 1 (ALL BRUSH) 


Species (1#-3 gal) (0.6#-3 gal) 
Quercus alba 96 80 
Quercus coccinea 89 69 
Quercus velutina mae 90 
Acer rubrum 97 52 
Quercus ilicifolia 84 100 
Prunus serotina 91 0 
Castanea dentata 100 100 
Betula populifolia 60 0 


Populus tremuloides 100 
Sassafras albidum 
Amelanchier spp. 0 
Carpinus 


80 38 12 
95 72 23 
100 67 10 
36 31 4 
69 30 0 
0 14 0 

100 100 
40 0 
0 0 
66 92 
0 


AREA 2 
Trees All brush 
Species (144-7 gal) (1#-7gal) 7gal) (1#-7 gal) (1#-7 gal) 7 gal) 
Quercus alba 95 83 72 63 54 0 
Quercus coccinea 56 80 10 50 100 cad 
Quercus rubra 0 0 ane 
Acer rubrum 0 0 38 ian 
Fagus americana 0 ; 0 ae 
Cayra spp. 0 
Quercus ilicifolia 4 29 0 
Prunus serotina 33 40 0 
Quercus velutina 100 0 
Castanea dentata 100 Le 


*This denotes the absence of stems of the species in question on plots sampled from 


a given treatment area. 


ox 
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Effects by species—In general 
the various treatments applied were 
most effective on the oaks. On area 
1 black oak, scarlet oak, and white 
oak generally reacted similarly to 
each treatment, with D, Ts, S values 
greater than 60 percent in most 
(Table 3). Here, serub oak 
was the least affected of the oaks, 
but satisfactory kills of this species 
were obtained for all treatments 
except the 144 pounds a.e. in 7 gal- 
lons of water and the 1 pound a.e. 
in 5 gallons of water. On the other 
hand, when occurring as an under- 
story species as on area 2, injury 
to serub oak was slight. 

On area 2, white oak trees were 
apparently more easily damaged 
than searlet oaks (Table 3). Brink- 
man (3) reported that white oak 
was easier to kill than black and 
scarlet oak. 


cases 


Injury to red maple was less 
than that for the oaks. MeConkey 
(4) reported similar results, but 
kills were, in general, less than in 
the present study. In the case of 
area 2, where red maple occurred 
primarily as an understory species, 
injury was slight. Black cherry 
(Prunus serotina), gray birch, and 
aspen appeared to be fairly resist- 
ant to all treatments except for the 
1 pound a.e. to 3 gallons of water 
application where satisfactory kills 
were obtained. There was a good 
kill of sassafras (Sassafras albi- 
dum) and chestnut (Castanea den- 
tata) wherever encountered on the 
treatment areas, 


Summary and Conclusion 


From results obtained in this 
study, it appears that dosages of 
2.4,5-T as low as 0.6 pound a.e. per 
acre can give satisfactory results, 
particularly in killing white, black, 
and searlet oaks. However, when 
using 1 pound a.e. per acre diluted 
in several different quantities of 
water results ranged from a high 
of 90 percent of all brush to a low 
of 25 percent. The 90 percent re- 
sults were obtained using 1 pound 
a.e. in 3 gallons of water per acre. 
This treatment resulted in the best 
over-all kill of all species. All oth- 
er treatments (except the 1 pound 
a.e. in 5 gallons of water per acre 
application) resulted in a satisfae- 
tory kill of oak, but were not as 
effective on other species. The 1 
pound a.e. to 3 gallons of water 
per acre application yielded better 
results than other 1 pound treat- 
ments or heavier dosages of 114 
pounds or 1°4 pounds made the 
same day on similar sites. All por- 
tions of the spray areas sampled 
were on well-drained or excessively 
well-drained sites. Any differences 
in effects due to relative wetness 
of the sites and possible resulting 
variation in translocation were con- 
sidered to be negligible. 

The three applications applied 
to large trees in area 2 resulted in 
reasonably good kills of the oak 
overstory, but poor kills of oak 
and other species in the understory. 
This has been attributed to the pro- 
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tection afforded by the overstory 
canopy preventing herbicide from 
reaching the lower levels. Better 
kills of the understory could be 
obtained if two light applications 
were applied several years apart. 
In this particular instance white 
pine, and in some cases red pine, 
were present along with oak and 
other hardwoods in the understory. 
Much of the pine which averages 
15-20 feet in height is taller than 
the hardwood brush and competi- 
tion from the hardwoods will not 
be serious. In certain areas where 
the conifers are small, the hard- 
woods are almost certain to over- 
top them and nullify any beneficial 
effects produced through killing 
70-80 percent of the oak overstory. 
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Brush Seedlings After Controlled Burning 
of Brushlands in Southwestern Oregon 


H. Gratkowski 


EXTENSIVE evergreen brushfields, 
almost devoid of trees, occupy 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
commercial forest land in the 
Coast Range and Siskiyou Moun- 
tains of southwestern Oregon. 
Aerial spraying with herbicides 
shows promise as a method for 
controlling this brush and prepar- 
ing many sites for reforestation, 
but prescribed burning may be 
necessary to remove the impene- 
trable mass of dead brush before 
the sites can be planted or seeded. 
Burning would also eliminate the 
vreatly increased fire hazard of the 
standing dead brush, and—if 
properly timed—set back resprout- 
ing brush a second time 

Preseribed burning of chemical- 
ly sprayed brush has two major 
drawbacks. First, dead brush 
forms a hot and flashy fuel which 
should be burned only by com- 
petent fire control personnel. See- 
ond, burning may stimulate ger- 
mination of dormant brush seeds 
in the producing a dense 
stand of new seedlings to compete 
with conifer plantations estab- 
lished in the burned areas. 

The study reported in this paper 
designed to learn whether 
controlled brush burning stimu- 
lates germination of accumulated 
brush seed in the duff and _ soil 
of a manzanita-ceanothus-live oak 
(Arctostaphylos patula-Ceanothus 
cordulatus - Quercus chrysolepis) 
brush type in the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains of southwestern Oregon. 


Effect of Fire on Brush Seeds 


The role of fire in maintaining, 
extending, and regenerating chap- 
arral has been studied in other 
areas, and many investigators have 
observed or studied effects of burn- 


soil, 


was 


THE AUTHOR is research forester, Pacifie 
Northwest Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., Port- 
land, Ore. 


ing on germination of brush seeds. 
The following paragraphs sum- 
marize some of the more applicable 
studies. 

Evidence indicates that seeds of 
many chaparral species may be 
long-lived and that large quantities 
of dormant but viable seed may 
accumulate in duff and soil until 
conditions are favorable for ger- 
mination. Duff and surface soil 
samples collected under virgin ma- 
ture stands of mixed conifers in 
the central Sierra Nevada con- 
tained an average of 2,046,000 
viable ceanothus, manzanita, and 
Ribes seeds per acre (5). In a chap- 
arral area in southern California, 
Stone and Juhren (7) found as 
many as 2,150 sugar sumac! (Rhus 
ovata Wats.) seeds per plot on 100- 
square-foot plots that contained 
bases of mature plants (936,540 
seeds per acre). They also reported 
that greasewood chamise (Adenos- 
toma fasciculatum H. & A.) seed 
content in the duff of compar- 
able plots was as high as 2 million 
seeds per plot. Germination of 
only a small fraction of the avail- 
able brush seed on any of these 
areas could produce a dense chap- 
arral 

Several investigators have re- 
ported germination of brush seed 
and the presence of new brush 
seedlings after fires in chaparral 
areas. In southwestern Oregon, 
Foster (2) noted a correlation be- 
tween presence of snowbrush ceano- 
thus (Ceanothus velutinus Doug.) 
and evidence of fire. His observa- 
tion was later substantiated when 
tests by Curtis (7) showed that 
fire can inerease germination of 
snowbrush ceanothus seed stored 
in damp soils. Stone and Juhren 


‘Common names of brush species are 
those listed in Standardized Plant Names, 
Kelsey, Harlan P. and William A. Day- 
ton. 2nd ed., 1942, 675 pp. 
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(7), studying fire-induced germi- 
nation of sugar sumac seeds in 
California, found 10 to 68 seed- 
lings per 100 square feet on burned 
plots; but almost no seedlings on 
unburned plots. Others have re- 
ported germination of seeds of sev- 
eral Arctostaphylos and Ceanothus 
species after fire in chamise chap- 
arral in California (3) and estab- 
lishment of dense stands of big 
sagebrush (Artemesia tridentata 
Nutt.) seedlings after planned 
burning to improve range lands in 
Idaho (4). In general, the inves- 
tigators seem to agree that a con- 
siderable portion of the new brush 
seedlings appearing on these 
burned brushlands were produced 
from residual seed present in the 
soil when the fires occurred. 

Tests of the effect of dry heat on 
viability and germination of brush 
seeds indicate that the heat of fire 
stimulates germination of seeds of 
many chaparral brush species. 
Heat treatment has been shown to 
increase germination of common 
manzanita (Arctostaphylos manza- 
nita Parry), Parry manzanita 
(Arctostaphylos Parryana 
mon), chaparral whitethorn ceano- 
thus (Ceanothus leucodermis 
Greene), hairy ceanothus (Ceano- 
thus oliganthus Nutt.), snowbrush 
ceanothus, western chokeberry 
(Prunus demissa {[Nutt.] Walp.), 
laurel sumae (Rhus laurina Nutt.), 
and sugar sumae (17, 6,8). In addi- 
tion, Wright (8) found that seeds 
of certain brush species endured 
higher temperatures than seed of 
some associated conifers and 
grasses and suggested that this 
might account for the aggressive 
invasion of shrubby plants on 
burns and the formation of brush- 
fields after forest fires. However, 
Sampson (6) learned that chapar- 
ral fires also killed many species of 
brush seeds in soil where soil tem- 
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TABLE 1.—BrusuH SPECIES AND FREQUENCY ON Forty ONE-MILACRE SAMPLE PLOTS 
IN UNTREATED BrusH AT ONION MounrtraAIN' 


Common name 


Botanica! name Frequency” 


Greenleaf manzanita® 

Canyon live oak = 
Mountain whitethorn ceanothus 
Golden evergreenchinkapin 


Arctostaphylos patula Greene 
Quercus chrysolepis Liebm,. — 
Ceanothus cordulatus Kell. .. 2 


Percent 


Castanopsis chrysophylla var. minor 


(Benth.) A. DC, od 12 
California buekthorn Rhamnus californica Eseh, —... 10 
Baldhip rose Rosa gymnocarpa Nutt. 5 
Grapeleaf ealifornia dewberry Rubus vitifolius C. & 8. Scalaideiatdl 5 
Bitter cherry Prunus emarginata (Dougl.) Walp. 5 
Serub tanoak coahanmneensioiiditte Lithocarpus densiflorus var. echinoides 

(R. Br.) Abrams 
Buckbrush ceanothus Ceanothus cuneatus (Hook.) Nutt. 2 
Hoary manzanita Arctostaphylos canescens Eastw —- 2 
Osoberry Osmaronia cerasiformis (Torr. & Gray) 

Greene 9 


A small amount of red whortleberry (Vaccinium parvifolium Smith), Lobbs 


gooseberry (Ribes lobbi A. 
| Pursh.| Maxim.), and Pacific madrone 


Gray), ecreambush rockspirea 


(Holodiscus discolor 
(Arbutus menziesi Pursh) are also present 


on the area, although no plants of these species were encountered on the 40 plots 


upon which these figures are based. 


*Pereentage of plots containing the designated species. 


‘Burls with mature stems. 


peratures exceeded 300° F. for a 
period of several minutes. 

The way in which heat stimulates 
vermination of brush seeds is not 
well understood. In at least one 
brush species, sugar sumac, dor- 
maney results from impermeability 
of the second of three seed coat 
layers. Heat induces germination 
of the seeds by rupturing the sec- 
ond seed-coat layer along the edge 
of the seed immediately above the 
micropyle, thereby allowing entry 
of water through the underlying 
third laver (7). Dor- 
maney of other chaparral seeds, 


seed-coat 


however, may be due to other fac- 
tors: and germination after heat 
treatment may be due to other ef- 
fects. 


Fig. 1.—Burning an 


aerially sprayed brushfield at Onion Mountain. 


Study Area and Sampling Method 

In July 1955, three brushfields 
covering a total of 100 acres at 
Onion Mountain on the Siskiyou 
National Forest were sprayed with 
low volatile esters of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T from a fixed-wing plane.” 
Species composition consisted of 
greenleaf manzanita, canyon live 
oak, mountain whitethorn ceano- 
thus, golden evergreenchinkapin, 
and at least a dozen other species 
importance (Table 1). 
Degree of control after spraying 
was similar on all three areas. 
Fourteen months after spraying, a 


of lesser 


few species were dead. Aerial parts 
of almost all others were killed to 


*Aerial spraying and burning were ear- 
ried out by the Siskiyou National Forest. 
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ground level, but 


green sprouts 
were growing from burls and roots. 

Two of the sprayed brushfields, 
occupying more than 80 acres, were 


burned in late September 1956 
(Fig. 1) and a half-acre patch of 
untreated green brush was burned 
at the same time. Weather con- 
ditions were hot and dry; and the 
treated brush formed a hot, flashy 
fuel that burned rapidly and cooled 
quickly, leaving a light layer of 
ash on the ground. The third 
sprayed brushfield was left un- 
burned. 

In September 1957, 40 one- 
milacre plots in each of the burned 
areas were examined to determine 
the species and number of living 
brush seedlings that had germi- 
nated after burning. The _ plots 
were systematically spaced on four 
lines extending through each 
burned area. Forty similar, sys- 
tematically spaced plots were ex- 
amined in the sprayed brushfield 
that had not been burned; and 40 
more were in unsprayed and un- 
burned green brush around the 
perimeter of the three aerial spray 
plots. In all, 200 one-milacre plots 
were studied in the five sampling 
areas, 


Results and Discussion 


Brush burning evidently stimu- 
lated germination of large amounts 
of residual brush seed in the 
manzanita-ceanot&us-live oak type. 
At the end of the first summer 
after burning, 73 percent of the 
sample plots in the burned areas 
were stocked with first-vear brush 
seedlings, while percent 
of the plots in unburned 
contained seedlings. In addition, 
stocked piots in the burned areas 
contained far more brush seedlings 
per plot (average, 14) than were 
found on stocked, plots in the un- 
burned areas (average, 1 per plot). 
One unusual milacre plot on a 
sprayed and burned area contained 
283 living and more than 100 dead 
mountain whitethorn ceanothus 
seedlings. Numerous dead green- 
leaf manzanita, hoary manzanita, 
and mountain whitethorn ceano- 
thus seedlings were found on all 
burned areas. 


only 4 
areas 


At the end of the first summer 
after burning, the burned areas 
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Mountain 


whitethorn 


a 


99 


Hoary 
Greentect manzanita 


monzonito 4 


Fig. 2.—Typical specimens of brush seedlings most abundant on burned areas at 


Onion Mountain. 
ceanothus. 


contained an average of more than 
10,000 new brush seedlings per 
acre (Table 2). The unburned 
areas, in contrast, contained an 
average of only 62 seedlings per 
acre. Some variation occurred in 
numbers of seedlings in the three 
burned areas. This probably was 
due to the amount and character of 
seed produced by the various brush 
species, rather than to differences 
in treatment. 

At least 16 different species of 
woody shrubs were present on the 
study area, but only 4 of these 
were found as seedlings on the 
burns. About 87 percent of the 
seedlings on the burned areas were 
mountain whitethorn ceanothus, 
and 12 percent were greenleaf man- 
zanita. The remainder were hoary 
manzanita and buckbrush ceano- 
thus (less than 1 percent com- 
bined). All four species produce 
small hard seeds or stony nutlets, 
and all belong to genera in which 
heat treatment has stimulated ger- 
mination of seeds of related species 
(6,8). Appreciable numbers of the 
very small, smooth, and glossy 
ceanothus seeds may have slipped 
through the litter and duff into the 
surface soil, where they were pro- 
tected to some extent from lethal 
temperatures during burning. 
Larger seeds, such as acorns sus- 
pended in the duff and litter, prob- 
ably were destroyed when this ma- 


Eighty-seven percent of the seedlings were mountain whitethorn 


terial was consumed by fire. A few 
canyon live oak seedlings were 
found under unsprayed' green 
brush, but none were found on 
burned areas. 

Almost all of the living manza- 
nita seedlings were vigorous in ap- 
pearance and seemed to be well es- 
tablished on the burned areas at 
the end of the first summer. Many 
mountain whitethorn ceanothus 
seedlings, on the other hand, ap- 
parently germinated late in the 
season and were very small. All 
species had well-developed root sys- 
tems by the end of the first summer 
after germination (Fig. 2). Meas- 
urements of a number of seedlings 
revealed that roots of the manza- 
nita and ceanothus seedlings aver- 
aged about 8 inches in length. 

Spraying that was not followed 
by burning evidently did not ere- 
ate conditions suitable for germina- 
tion of brush seeds in the duff and 
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litter or in the soil beneath, al- 
though defoliation and top kill al- 
lowed more sunlight to reach the 
litter surface. Only one gooseberry 
seedling was found on the 40 sam- 
ple plots in the sprayed area that 
was not burned (Table 2). Germi-— 
nation of ceanothus and manzanita 
seeds under the sprayed but un- 
burned brush may have been in- 
hibited by microclimatic or other 
conditions in the layer of duff and 
litter, which was as much as 4 
inches deep on some plots. At least 
in the case of ceanothus seeds, how- 
ever, it may be possible that con- 
tinued dormancy was due to a lack 
of the stimulus provided by burn- 
ing. 
Application 


Despite the fact that brush burn- 
ing stimulates germination of brush 
seeds—either by the effect of heat 
on seeds or by creating conditions 
favorable for germination—the use 
of fire in combination with aerial 
spraying will probably be neces- 
sary for economical reclamation 
and reforestation of the extensive 
brushlands in southwestern Ore- 
gon. Even where brush can be con- 
trolled by successive aerial appli- 
cations of herbicides, the impene- 
trable mass of dead brush and lit- 
ter must be removed before the 
lands can be planted or seeded with 
conifers. Mechanical eradication 
is not feasible on much of the 
mountainous terrain; and even on 
more gentle terrain, controlled 
burning would probably be more 
economical. 

The number of brush seedlings 
produced after burning in this 
brush type is considered large 
enough to endanger survival of 
conifer plantations established in 
burned areas. In a study of plant 
succession after burning in a 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF BRUSH SEEDLINGS ON SAMPLE PLOTS AT ONION MOUNTAIN 
1 YEAR AFTER TREATMENT’ 


Mountain Greenleaf Hoary 
manza- 
nita 


Brushfield 
condition 


whitethorn 
ceanothus 


manza- 
nita 


Buck- 

brush Total 

eeano- Canyon  Lobbs seedlings 
thus live oak gooseberry per acre 


Burned: 
Unsprayed 
Sprayed 
Sprayed 

Unburned: 
Unsprayed 0 0 
Sprayed 0 0 


215 45 
694 68 
195 42 


6,500 
19,050 
6,000 


100 
25 


‘Forty 1-milaere plots were examined in each of the five areas. 
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sprouting manzanita and ceano- 
thus cover in California, almost 
60 percent of the brush seedlings 
that survived the first summer were 
alive 5 years after burning (6). A 
similar percentage of survival on 
the burned areas at Onion Moun- 
tain would be sufficient to produce 
a dense stand of brush which would 
probably provide severe competi- 
tion for conifer seedlings. 

In resprouting brush types, ger- 
mination of brush seedlings after 
burning would be no serious draw- 
back. Brush seedlings would be 
killed by subsequent applications 
of herbicides required to kill the 
resprouting brush. This situation 
exists in the manzanita-ceanothus- 
live oak brush type at Onion Moun- 
tain, where most of the brush spe- 
cies have resprouted. Additional 
aerial applications of herbicides 
are planned before reforestation. 

Brush burning may be undesir- 
able, however, in areas occupied by 
susceptible, nonsprouting brush 
species that can be controlled with 
a single aerial application of her- 
bicides. Use of fire to eradicate 
brush on such areas might stimu- 
late germination of a new crop of 
brush seedlings, necessitating a sec- 
ond application of herbicides the 
following year. Reforestation would 
consequently have to be delayed 
for a year, unless the brush seed- 
lings ean be selectively controlled 
without damaging tree seedlings. 
As an alternative, seeding directly 
into sprayed brush may be fea- 
sible on some sites where mineral 
soil is not completely covered by 
a deep layer of duff and litter. 


Where brush removal is necessary 
before an area can be planted or 
seeded, mechanical eradication 
alone, or mechanical eradication 
after chemical brush control, may 
be more desirable than spraying 
and burning or eradication by 
burning alone. 


Summary 

Aerial application of herbicides 
shows promise as a method for 
controlling brush on extensive areas 
of forest land in southwestern Ore- 
gon. Before the sites can be re- 
forested, prescribed burning may 
be necessary to remove the impene- 
trable mass of dead brush from the 
ground. However, burning may 
stimulate germination of dormant 
brush seeds in the soil and result 
in a dense stand of brush seedlings 
which might endanger survival of 
conifer plantations. This study was 
designed to learn whether con- 
trolled brush burning stimulates 
germination of brush seeds in the 
manzanita-ceanothus-live oak chap- 
arral of the Siskiyou Mountains. 

Both sprayed and unsprayed 
brushfields were burned. Large 
numbers of brush seedlings were 
found in the burned areas; rela- 
tively few in the unburned. Sam- 
pling at the first summer after 
burning showed that the burned 
areas contained an average of 
more than 10,000 new brush seed- 
lings per acre. In contrast, oniy a 
few seedlings were found in a 
sprayed brushfield that was not 
burned and under untreated green 
brush in the vicinity. 

Brush seedlings found on the 
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burned areas were mostly moun- 
tain whitethorn ceanothus (87 per- 
cent) and greenleaf manzanita (12 
percent). The remainder were 
hoary manzanita and bueckbrush 
ceanothus (less than 1 percent com- 
bined). 

Competition of brush develop- 
ing from this source alone would 
probably endanger survival of 
conifer plantations established on 
burned brushfields in this brush 
association. However, where re- 
spraying is necessary to kill re- 
sprouting brush on the burned 
areas, the herbicides probably 
would also kill most of the brush 
seedlings. 
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A Forester Looks at Lysimeters 


James H. Patric 


For MORE than two centuries lysim- 
eters have been used widely in agri- 
cultural research. These soil-filled 
containers are well adapted to 
studies requiring a minimum of ex- 
perimental variation: comparing 
crop responses to farm practices, 
measuring plant needs for water, 
or analyzing the percolate through 
soil-plant systems. Despite their 
usefulness in agriculture, lysim- 
eters have found little use in for- 
estry. 

One reason is that plants grown 
in lysimeters tend to be smaller 


THE AUTHOR is research forester, Pacific 
Southwest Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., Ber- 
keley, Calif. 


than those grown nearby under 
more natural conditions (7). Root 
systems cannot expand normally, 
a condition analogous to the root 
pruning used to produce dwarf 
trees. Further, the soil-air inter- 
face along lysimeter tank bottoms 
retards drainage, especially in 
small containers (4). Natural 
growing conditions are difficult to 
simulate for even a modest sized 
tree. And, of course, economics 
cannot be overlooked. Large lysim- 
eters are expensive, and trees are 
a slow maturing, relatively low 
value crop. The upshot of these 
problems 1s the widely held view 
that results fro:-a experiments using 
containers cannot be applied di- 


rectly to natural conditions (6) 
This paper reports studies which 
indicate that lysimeters can aid 
forestry research if application of 
the data is treated with due cau- 
tion. 


The San Dimas Lysimeters 


One of the largest lysimeter in- 
stallations in existence 1s on the 
San Dimas Experimental Forest.’ 
Its purpose is to measure the influ- 
ence of pure stands of grass, chap- 


*A field unit of the Pacific Southwest 
Forest and Range Expt. Sta. maintained 
by the Forest Service, U. 8S. Dept. Agric., 
in cooperation with the State of Cali- 
forma, Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Forestry. 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of lysimeter arrangement at San Dimas Experimental Forest. 
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and Coulter pines 
(Pinus D Don) on the 
disposition of rainfall. Develop- 
ment of the San Dimas lysimeters 
has been described by Colman and 
Hamilton (4); a few other details 
will set the stage for comparing 
pine trees growing within and out- 


shrubs, 
coulteri 


arral 


side the lysimeters 

Construction was completed in 
1938 and, after an 8-year calibra- 
tion period, the permanent cover 
was planted about as shown in Fig 
ure 1. The arrangement of the 
lysimeters and their appurtenances 
was designed to minimize variation 
of all environmental influences oth- 


er than vegetation. Even the soil 


was carefully standardized and so 
placed in the lysimeters as to elim1- 
nate profile variations. Each 
‘*key’’ lysimeter (starred in Fig 
1) is considered to be a sampling 
unit of cover surrounded by a buf- 
fer zone of like vegetation. Key 
lysimeters also contain electrical 
soil moisture instruments (3) 
which permit tracing the move- 
ment of water within the soil block. 
The construction of the large lysim- 
eters (Fig 2) also permits meas- 
urement of surface and bottom 
drainage in each unit 

The unconfined lysimeters (Fig. 
1) are an attempt to bridge the gap 
between highly artificial conditions 


DIAGRAM OF A SINGLE LARGE LYSIMETER 
SURFACE AREA S-MILACRES xX 2! FEET) 


3) 


— 


TROUGH RAIN GAGE 2 
RUNOFF TROUGH AND COVER 
RUNOFF COLLECTOR TANK 
SEEPAGE COLLECTOR TANK 
COLLECTOR TUNNEL 
CONCRETE WALLS AND FLOORS 

VEGETATION PLANTED IN AND AROUND EACH LYSIMETER 


OiL DEPTH 6 FEET 


RAINFALL COLLECTOR TANK 


5) SEEPAGE OUTLET CHAMBER 
7) WATER DEPTH TRANSMITTER 


Fig 2—Diugram of a single large lysimeter. 


Ie. 3.—Coulter pine trees in lysimeters (center) 


are much smaller than those in 


buffer strips on either side. Trees outside lysimeters are only one year older but have 


unconfined 
Midsummer 1959 


root systems. Shrub in foreground is serub oak (Quereus dumosa Nutt.). 
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in the large lysimeters and a natu- 
ral tree growing environment 
They are pits 1742 feet square and 
7 feet deep refilled with the stand- 
ardized soil, a departure from con- 
ventional lysimeter design in that 
none have sides or a bottom. This 
device permits an evaluation of ly- 
simeter-wall effeets on plant 
growth. Colman instruments per- 
mit periodic measurements of soil 
moisture at several depths within 
and beneath the soil blocks to bed- 
rock. Runoff from the soil surface 
(on a 5 percent slope m both types 
of lysimeter) can be caught for 
measurement 

A elimatie station within the ly- 
simeter enclosure records weather 
phenomena including temperature, 
humidity, wind movement, and 
rainfall. The climate is typically 
mediterranean with long, hot, vir- 
tually raimless summers and cool 
mild winters. 

The pines were planted in 1946 
and since then have received less 
rainfall than average in each year 
except 1951-1952 and 1957-1958. 
Average rainfall at the 2,800 feet 
lysimeter elevation 1s 27.8 inches 
per year, most of it occurring dur- 
ing the winter months, December 
through March. 


Responses of Pine Trees to 
Lysimeter Confinement 


Readily apparent to most lysim- 
eter visitors 1s the comparatively 
small size of Coulter pines growing 
on confined soil blocks (Fig. 3). 
Less conspicuous are differences be- 
tween trees on the unconfined soil 
blocks and the surrounding bufter 
strips 

Variations in management do 
not account for obvious differences 
of tree size according to situation. 
There has been essentially no dif- 
ference in management of the vari- 
ous planting sites. All were burned 
over in 1945 before planting with 
1-0 stock in 2-ineh auger holes on 
1X 1-foot spacing. Buffer strips 
were planted in 1945, the lysimeters 
in 1946. Watering, fertilizing, or 
other cultural treatment was con- 
sidered unnecessary to produce the 
desired stand. Survival and growth 
were excellent, making drastic thin- 
nings necessary in 1948 and 1952 
These thinnings reduced trees per 
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lysimeter from 200 to 19. In 1956 
the trees were again thinned to 8 
stems per lysimeter on an approxi- 
mate 6 X 6-foot spacing and the.re- 
maining stand was pruned of dead 
branches. 

Tree growth was sampled on 
large and unconfined lysimeters 
and on the adjacent buffer strips. 
Samples on the large lysimeters 
consisted of all eight remaining 
trees. The sample on unconfined 
lysimeter ‘‘E’’ comprised the in- 
nermost of the 10 trees growing on 
that soil block. The two buffer 
strip samples were selected some- 
what arbitrarily, these being 
groups apparently least influenced 
by edge effects. 

Total height is the most ap- 
parent difference between trees on 
each siuation. By measuring in- 
tervals between branch whorls 
and whorl sears, annual height 
growth was established for each 
vear since planting as 1-0 seed- 
lings. These measurements show 
two remarkably consistent fea- 
tures: (1) average tree height al- 
ways has been greatest on the un- 
confined lysimeter and least on 
the confined soil blocks. (2) the 
curves diverge from 1946 to 1953, 
and thereafter are virtually paral- 
lel (Fig. 4). 

Pines on the unconfined lysim- 
eters had several advantages. In- 
filtration of rainfall into the con- 
fined and unconfined soil blocks 
was practically identical during 
the period of record, but all con- 
fined soil blocks were dried to the 


wilting point each year. In con- 
trast, unconfined lysimeters car- 
ried over soil moisture at lower 
depths after the heavy rains of 
1951-1952 and 1957-1958 and also 
after the thinning of 1956. Pre- 
sumably more soil moisture is 
available to trees having freely 
extended root systems, an hypo- 
thesis explaining the 1946 to 1953 
divergence of height growth 
curves but not the nearly identical 
rates of increase thereafter dur- 
ing years of drought as well as a 
very wet year. Better site prep- 
aration in the unconfined lysim- 
eters probably explains how trees 
on this surface quickly overcame 
the initial size advantage of trees 
planted one year earlier on the 
buffer strip. Lastly, trees in the 
buffer strip sample (west) prob- 
ably are competing for moisture 
and nutrients with nearby, ag- 
gressive scrub oak. These observa- 
tions lead to the conclusion that 
moisture availability limits height 
growth on all situations but that 
soil moisture shortages become 
critical soonest on the large lysim- 
eters. 

Needle lengths closely reflect 
extremes of rainfall on all situa- 
tions (Fig. 5). Low rainfall in 
1950-1951, 1952-1953, and 1958- 
1959 produced the shortest 
needles. High rainfall during 
1951-1952 and 1957-1958 produced 
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the longest needles. While collect- 
ing these data, I noted that most 
of the trees on lysimeters 23, 24, 
and 25 carried only 2 years’ needle 
growth, that of the current and 
preceding year. In contrast, trees 
with unconfined root systems car- 
ried an accumulation of 3 to 5 
years’ green needles plus dead 
foliage retained from 2 or 3 pre- 
vious years. 

Competition also produced a 
response in needle length. After 
the thinning of 1948, crown clo- 
sure caused diminished needle 
length during 1949-1950 even 
though an opposite effect was 
probable in response to increased 
‘ainfall of that year. The 1956 
thinning lengthened most needles 
even though rainfall differed but 
little from that of the previous 
two vears. 

Correlation analysis shows 
clearly that needle length better 
reflects rainfall (and presumably 
other conditions influencing 
growth) than does annual height 
increment, the commonly accepted 
index of site quality. Correlation 
of needle length with rainfall was 
significant at the 1 percent level in 
the large lvsimeters (Table 1). 
Annual height growth was not 
significantly correlated with rain- 
fall. <All correlations were 
stfengthened when growing sea- 
sons after thinning were excluded 
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Fig, 5.—Effeect of rainfall and thinning on needle growth. 
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‘Each year’s needle lengths are averages of 20 randomly selected fascicles from 
dominant 
according to 


were in the 
found on 


trees. The 
annual 


samples 
increments 


selected branches. Needles of the 1959 season were ignored because they were not 


fully grown. 


*The period of record for large 


lysimeters 


was more suited for this type of 


analysis than that for the unconfined lysimeter and buffer strip. However, correla- 
tion coefticients for the latter situations, despite the seanty record, follow closely the 
trend of those for the better documented large lysimeters. 


**Significant at the 1 percent level. 


from the calculation, effect 
indicative of the influence of man- 
agement on moisture availability. 
The thinning of 1952 was included 
in all caleulations the 
sumption that the heavy rainfall 
of that vear assured near maxi- 
mum needle growth regardless of 


an 


on as- 


management. 

Generally of 
pines on lysimeters 23, 24, and 25 
is indicated by several other bits 
of evidence. During high rainfall 
years needles were about equally 
long all situations; in dry 
years needle lengths were shorter 
on all situations but much shorter 
on the large lysimeters, a condi- 
tion indicative of the greater 
moisture stress in these pines. No 


decreased vigor 


on 


cones were borne on trees in large 
lysimeters although have 
been borne for several years on 


cones 


adjacent taller trees with freely 
expanded root Trees 


subject to adverse environmental 


systems. 


conditions may not produce ap- 
preciable quantities of seed (5). 
Also, the trees in the large lysim- 
infected with Lopho- 
spp., a fungus 
southern California, and 


eters are 


dermium uncom- 
mon in 
apparently not parasitic on neigh- 
boring trees. In Europe this dis- 
ease is common in trees growing 
on poor sites (7). 

Stem volumes (Table 2) clearly 
distinguish with confined 
root systems from those with free- 
ly expanded Lysimeter 
walls have slowed growth of con- 
tained trees to about one-fourth 
that of trees assumed to have 
more widespread root systems. 
Apparently, the standardized soil 
in the unconfined lvsimeter had 


trees 


roots. 
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no appreciable effect on tree 
growth. It is interesting to specu- 
late as to why buffer strip trees 
decrease in size from east to west. 
The reason may be related to com- 
petition; the easternmost trees ap- 
pear to enjoy an otherwise un- 
tapped of water and 
nutrients stored beneath the near- 


source 


by concreted surface (Fig. 1). The 
westernmost pines surely compete 
with the adjacent scrub oak for 
soil moisture and nutrients. 
Grass vields from the San Di- 
mas Experimental Forest’s lysim- 
eters also reflect confinement ef- 
fects on contained plants (9). In 
general, the smaller the lysimeter, 
the more erratic the results and 
the less applicable they are to 
natural grass growing conditions. 


Conclusion 


The conelusion is 
that lysimeters are a poor place 
for raising trees. Is there, then, 
a place for lysimeters in forestry 
research? Undoubtedly there is, 
but data from such experiments 
must be treated with great cau- 
tion. Even though the water table 
caused by the soil-air interface 
can be eliminated (2), the walls 
and bottom inevitably restrict 
normal development of  wide- 
spreading root systems. Lysimeter 
results derived from trees will 
necessarily be based upon plants 
smaller and less vigorous than 
those expected to survive under 
natural competition. 


inescapable 


Lysimeters may, however, ade- 
quately fulfill certain functions in 
forestry research. Probably no 


No. 


of Height 


range 


Location trees 


Feet 
10.2-12. 
9.6-12.8 


Lysimeter 23 
Lysimeter 24 
Lysimeter 
Buffer east 
Uneonfined ‘‘E’’ 
Buffer west 


25 9.7-12. 
14.2-19.8 
13.9-18.9 


Dia 


Avg. meter Avg. dia- 


height 


Feet 
11.4 
10.9 
4 11.2 
17.0 
16.5 
14.7 


1 
re we 
range 


meter 


Inches Inches 


Form 

factor 
avg. 
tree* 


Volume 
avg. 
tree 


Actual 

size of average tree 

Height 
Feet 
11.5 40 
10.9 2.2 51 
39 
39 
36 


Diameter’ 


Inches Cubie feet 


stems. All diameters were measured 12 inches above the soil, a point apparently above the root-swell on these small trees. How- 
ever, this low point of diameter measurement may account for unusually low form fsetors. 


*There were no trees of 
approached average for the 


average dimensions. Therefore, form factor was derived from the tree whose dimensions most nearly 
sample group. 
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better way is presently known to 
determine or compare rates of 
water use by plants, including rel- 
atively small trees. They provide 
a convenient means for maintain- 
ing water tables in soils and for 
studying moisture or nutrient 
balances in soils growing trees. 
But from the data presented it 
must be concluded that lysimeter 
results are, at best, relative, and 
quantitative results should not be 
applied directly to natural forest 
conditions. 
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OrriclAL photograph of the first Florida Board of Registration for Foresters which 
will issue, effective January 1, 1962, certificates and titles to foresters qualified to 
practice in Florida shows: 

Seated, center, board chairman Frank Albert of Jacksonville, manager of lands 
and forests for St. Regis Paper Company; left, H. B. Attaway, Jr., director of the 
Florida Forest Ranger School at Lake City, vice chairman; right, C. H. Coulter, 
Florida state forester, Board member and secretary. Standing, left, Board member 
George Mosely of Jacksonville, consulting forester and equipment dealer; and Board 
member Kenneth R. Swinford, member of the faculty of the Florida School of 
Forestry at Gainesville. 
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Specific Gravity of Shortleaf Pine and 
Loblolly Pine in Southern Illinois 


A. R. Gilmore, G. E. Metcalf, 
and W. R. Boggess 


SpeciFic gravity has been used as 
an indirect measure of various 
properties of wood such as strength, 
paintability, glueability, and work- 
ing characteristics (3). Also, pulp 
yields are directly related to spe- 
cifie gravity—the higher the spe- 
cifie gravity the greater will be the 
pulp yield (3). 

Specific gravity was one of the 
characteristics studied in a survey 
of shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata 
Mill.) and loblolly pine (Pinus 
taeda L..) plantations in southern 
Illinois (shortleaf jine  oceurs 
naturally only as a few trees in 
the extreme southwestern part and 
loblolly pine is not native to Tlli- 
nois). Since it was impractical to 
fell trees in each plantation, and 
obtain stem cross sections for spe- 
cifie gravity determinations, an 
alternate procedure was used to 
get indirect estimates of specific 
eravity. 

Wahlgren and Fassnaeht (.?) 
found that a standard increment 
core, taken at breast height, could 
be used to estimate the average 
specific gravity of the merchant- 
able portion of shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines in Mississippi. The pos- 
sibility of using inerement cores 
to estimate tree specifie gravity of 
these species in southern Illinois 
was explored and the results ob- 
tained are reported here. 


Methods 


Forty-seven shortleaf pine and 
39 loblolly pine trees were used in 
the study. The sample trees were 
selected from 86 plantations located 
in 12 southern Illinois counties. 
The total height and d.b.h. of each 
sample tree was measured. 


THE AUTHORS are members of the De- 
partment of Forestry and Dixon Springs 
Expt. Sta., University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Increment cores were extracted 
from the sample trees with a 0.173- 
inch diameter increment borer at 
stump height (1 foot) and breast 
height (4.5 feet) and age was de- 
termined from ring counts made 
on the former. The length of each 
core was measured from the pith 
to the outside of the last growth 
ring to the nearest fiftieth of an 
inch, using a method devised by 
Boyee.! Specifie gravities were 
computed on the basis of oven-dry 
weight and green volume. 

The trees were then felled and 
cut into pulpwood lengths (5 feet 
3 inches). A cross section of the 
stem at least one inch in thickness 
was taken at the top of the stump 
and at 5 feet-3 inch intervals to a 
3-inch outside diameter top. Spe- 
cific gravities for stem cross see- 
tions were determined by the green- 

"Acknowledgment is made to Dr. 
Stephen G. Boyee, Carbondale Research 
Center, U. S. Forest Service, Carbondale, 
Tll., for his suggestions and assistance. 


TABLE 1.— AVERAGES AND RANGES OF 
AND TREES IN SOUTHERN 


volume displacement method de- 
scribed by Benson et al. (7). 

Specific gravity of the merchant- 
able portion of the tree, or “tree 
specific gravity,” was computed by 
the method of Wahlgren and Fass- 
nacht (3). Tree specifie gravity is 
the average specific gravity for the 
cross sections of the bolts, weighted 
for proportional representation of 
the bolt volumes. 

The variables tested in the re- 
gression analysis were: 

1. Core specific gravity at 1 
foot. 

2. Core specifie gravity at 4.5 
feet. 

3. Reciprocal of core specific 
gravity at 4.5 feet. 

4. Average core specific gravity 
at 1 foot and 4.5 feet. 

5. Produet of core specifie grav- 
ity at 1 foot and 4.5 feet. 

6. Reciprocal of product of core 
specific gravity at 1 foot and 4.5 
feet. 


Sprciric GrRAvity OF INCREMENT CORES 


ILLINOIS AND MISSISSIPPI 


Shortleaf pine 


__ Mississippi 


Mississippi 


Southern Southern 
and Entire and : Entire 
Tilinois' central? state® Tllinois* central’ state’ 
Specifie gravity 
Increment core at 1 foot 
Average A77 449 
Minimum 395 404 
Maximum 544 513 
Inerement core at 4.5 feet 
Average 439 419 480 
Minimum 368 408 355 382 
Maximum 500 641 485 597 
Tree 
Average 435 A72 450 416 A455 .433 
Minimum 362 361 
Maximum 500 473 


‘Ages ranged from 10 to 22 years. 


“Data from Wahlgren and Fassnacht (3), ages ranged from 27 to 48 years. 
*Data from Mitchell and Wheeler (2), median age of 10 years, 


‘Ages ranged from 9 to 28 years. 
"Ages ranged from 18 to 51 years. 
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7. Age. 

8. Product of core specifie grav- 
ity at 4.5 feet and age. 

9. Diameter breast height. 

10. Total height. 

11. Tree specific 


kesults 


Average age, d.b.h., and _ total 
height were 17 years, 5.6 inches, 
Sten O15 and 31 feet, respectively for short- 
leaf pine and 14 years, 6.1 inches, 
and 36 feet, respectively for lob- 
lolly pine. ; 

The only variables that were sig- 
nificant when tested against tree 
specific gravity were the specific 
gravity of increment cores taken 
at 1 foot and 4.5 feet, and their 
products. 

Averages and ranges of specific 
gravities for the increment cores 
and trees are shown in Table 1. 
Specific gravity of shortleaf pine 
averaged considerably higher (.435) 
(oswouY than that of loblolly pine (.416). 
Specific gravities were much low- 


TREE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


780 "22 240 260 280 
PRODUCT OF CORE SPECIFIC GRAVITY AT FOOT AND 45-FEET er for trees in Illinois than in Mis- 


Fic. 1.—Regression of tree specific gravity on product of specific gravity of incre- —ee (Table 1). The maximum 
ment cores at 1 foot and 4.5 feet. specific gravities for shortleaf and 
loblolly pines grown in Illinois 
harely exceed the mean of the Mis- 
sissippi data. 

Regression equations derived 
from the significant variables for 
both pines are shown in Table 2 
_and Figures 1 and 2. Regression 
SHORT of tree specific gravity on product 

“4 of specific gravities for cores taken 
at 1 foot and 4.5 foot locations gave 
the best fit of the data. The corre- 
lation coefficient and standard er- 
ror for this highly significant cor- 
relation was .851, .015, .764, and 
.015 for shortleaf pine and loblolly 
pine, respectively. 


Discussion 


The correlation coefficients of 
851 and .764, relating the product 
of specifie gravities for cores taken 
at 1 foot and 4.5 foot locations 
to tree specifie gravity, for short- 
leaf pine and loblolly pine (Table 
1) are better than those (.720 and 
.700) determined for the same spe- 
cies in Mississippi using only spe- 
cific gravity of cores taken at d.b.h. 

To compute the unexplained varia- 
Cone AT 4.5-FEET tion in a regression analysis, the 


? ‘ square of the correlation coefficient 
Fig. 2.—Regression of tree specific gravity on specific gravity of increment core . ‘ 
at 4.5 feet. times 100 is substracted from 100 
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TABLE 2.—REGRESSION EQUATIONS, CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, 
ERRORS DERIVED FROM SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES 


Regression 


AND STANDARD 


Stan lard 


Correlation’ error 


Tree specifie 


equation coefficient of estimate 
Shortleaf pine 
gravity on core 
specific gravity at 1 foot Y=—0.165+-0.6217X .745 .019 
Tree specific gravity on core 
specific gravity at 4.5 feet Y =0.083+0.8027X .801 .017 
Tree specific gravity on product 
of cores specifie gravity at 1 
foot and 4.5 feet Y—0.237+0.9434X 851 015 
Loblolly pine 
Tree specifie gravity on core 
specific gravity at 1 foot "= 0.166+40.5574X 723 
Tree specific gravity on core 
specific gravity at 4.5 feet Y—0.181+0.5599X .707 
Tree specific gravity on product 
of cores specific gravily at 1 
’=0.278+0.7264X .764 015 


foot and 4.5 feet 


‘All correlations significant at 1 percent level. 


3.—Woop 


YIELDS OF SHORTLEAF PINE AND LOBLOLLY PINE COMPUTED 
AVERAGE TREE SPECIFIC GRAVITIES 


FROM 


Shortleaf pine 


Loblolly pine 


Illinois. Mississippi’ Illinois Mississippi’ 


Pounds per eubie foot, dry weight 
Pounds per 90 cubic feet, dry weight 
Difference between Lllinois and Missis 


29.5 26.0 28.4 
2655 2340 2556 
+207 +216 


‘Average tree specific gravity from Wahlgren and Fassnacht (3). 


"Ninety solid eubie feet per cord. 


If this is done for the above data, 
it is found that the Illinois reeres- 
sion reduces the unexplained varia- 
tion 20 percent for shortleaf pine 
and 9 percent for loblolly pine 
when compared to the Mississippi 


regressions. In the Illinois study 


the percentage of unexplained 
variation in the regression analysis 
was reduced 8 percent for both 


shortleaf pine and loblolly pine 
when the product of the cores spe- 
cific gravities from stump height 
and breast height was used in the 
analysis instead of the single core 
taken at d.b.h. 

This clearly demonstrates the ad- 
visability of using the product of 
the specifie gravity of cores taken 
from two locations on the stem in 
preference to that of a single core 
if greater accuracy is desired. The 
question to be answered in any 
study is whether or not the in- 
creased precision is worth the extra 
effort required in taking the extra 
core, and the extra computations 
involved in this operation. Un- 
doubtedly this inereased precision 


would be worth the added effort 
in research projects. The possibil- 
ity of taking more cores per tree 
should be investigated if even 
greater accuracy is desired. 

The fact that the trees in Illinois 
were younger than those in south- 
ern and central Mississippi (Table 
1) does not invalidate comparisons 
of data from the two states. Spe- 
cific gravity values in Illinois are 
considerably lower than those re- 
ported by Mitchell and Wheeler 
(2) for trees throughout the state 
of Mississippi. In this ease the Mis- 
sissippi trees were younger than 
those in Illinois. 

These data substantiate the work 
of Zobel and McElwee (4) who 
found that specific gravity of lob- 
lolly pine decreases as one goes 
northward or westward in the 
range of the species. This is dem- 
onstrated in lower specific gravities 
in northern Mississippi than in 
southern Mississippi (3) and in 
still lower values in southern IIli- 
nois. 

The relationship between wood 
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specifie gravity and pulp yields has 
been emphasized. A comparison of 
the average specific gravities of the 
two pines obtained in this prelimi- 
nary study in southern Illinois, 
shows that the pulp yield per unit 
volume for the two species is con- 
siderably lower in Illinois than in 
Mississippi (Table 3). This larger 
wood yield per cord in Mississippi 
of 207 pounds for shortleaf and 
216 pounds for loblolly amounts to 
a considerable quantity of pulp for 
a mill that uses a large volume of 
wood. On this basis, assuv ing that 
a cord per acre per year js pro- 
duced in both states, approximate- 
ly 24% tons less wood per acre is 
produced at pulpwood age (20 
vears) in Illinois than on a com- 
parable acre in Mississippi. 


Summary 


An improve ent of existing 
methods of estimating average spe- 
cifie gravity of standing shortleaf 
pine and loblolly pine from con- 
ventional increment cores is pre- 
sented in this paper. A better esti- 
mate of tree specific gravity was 
obtained from the product of spe- 
cifie gravities for cores taken at 
1 foot and 4.5 foot locations than 
for a single core at either location. 
Regression equations are given 
for the product of cores and for 
single cores. 

The specific gravity of shortleaf 
pine and loblolly pine in southern 
Illinois was found to be lower than 
for these species in Mississippi. 
Wood yields computed from the 
average specific gravities are com- 
pared for the two species in south- 
ern Illinois and Mississippi. 
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Notes & Observations 


Season Influences the Amount of Backflash in a 
Red Pine Plantation’ 


Thé use of sodium arsenite as a 
silvicultural tool was started by 
Cope ana Spaeiii (5), and in re- 
cent years it has been rather wide- 
ly used to kill and debark trees for 
pulpwood thinnings. At times the 
sodium arsenite is translocated 
through root grafts, and untreated 
trees, especially in pine planta- 
tions, are injured or killed. Such 
damage, known as ‘‘backflash,’’ 
has resulted in the death of up to 
20 percent of the residual trees in 
certain plantations (4). Even 
greater loss developed in one New 
Jersey plantation that was treated 
in May 1959; there thinning with 
sodium arsenite killed 50 percent 
of the residual trees. 

After this damage, New Jersey 
foresters thought that the chance 
of similarly high losses precluded 
the use of sodium arsenite in thin- 
ning pine plantations unless ways 
of preventing it could be pre- 
scribed. Consequently, the study 
described ii this report was made 
with the heip of foresters of the 
New Jersey Department of Conser- 
vation and Economie Development. 
The experiment included three fac- 
tors that might influence the inci- 
dence or amount of backflash: (1) 
month of year, (2) weather, and 
(3) quantity of material. 


Study Area and Methods 


The study was established in a 
red pine (Pinus resinosa) planta- 
tion in Stokes State Forest, Sussex 
County, New Jersey. This is an 
old-field site that had been planted 
with 2-1 stock on a 66-foot spac- 
ing in 1932. Now the pines are 
35-40 feet tall, with diameters 
(b.h.) of 4-9 inches. 

The soil is a well-drained sandy 


*Paper of the Journal Series, New 
Jersey Agric. Expt. Sta., Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the State University of New Jersey, 
Department of Forestry, New Brunswick. 


loam with sandstone and shale frag- 
ments throughout. There is no im- 
pediment to rooting in the top 3 
feet. 

A completely randomized fac- 
torial design using individual trees 
was the study design selected. The 
trees used were those that would 
come out in a thinning from below, 
plus the added eriterion that each 
tree be separated by at least four 
untreated trees. From a table of 
random numbers 10 trees were 
placed in each of twelve treatments. 
These treatments included all com- 
binations of three months (mid- 
April, May, and June), two types 
of weather (cloudy versus sunny 
and clear), and two methods of 
treatment. One was the hatchet- 
and-oilean technique (3); the oth- 
er, painting a girdle 4-6 inches 
wide. The latter used 3.5 to 4.5 
times the amount of sodium ar- 
senite as the former. Of course, 
air temperatures varied (from 56° 
to 75°F.) and were 1 to 15 degrees 
higher on clear days than on cloudy 
days. Relative humidities varied 
from 26 to 73 percent, and were 
14 to 42 percent higher on cloudy 
days than on clear ones. 

In July, 40 additional trees were 
treated to extend the test for an- 
other month. These trees were se- 
lected on the same plantation and 
on the same basis as the original 
120. Hatchet-oilean and painted 
girdle treatments (20 each) were 
randomized among these trees. 
Type of day was not tested in July. 


Results 


Within 2 weeks after a treat- 
ment, browning of needles was vis- 
ible on both treated trees and on 
those damaged by backflash. Con- 
sequently, appraisal of results was 
possible during the same growing 
season. 

In late August, 5 weeks after the 
last treatment, the amount of back- 
flash was appraised. Only those 
trees with any needles entirely 
brown were considered to have 
been damaged by backflash, and 
each stem was assigned to the near- 
est treated tree. Trees were not 
included in the tally if only needle 
tips were brown; these trees will 
not be killed apparently. In the 
analysis and Table 1, however, the 
number of damaged trees above one 
per treated stem was disregarded ; 
that is, a treated tree producing 
backflash on one untreated tree 
was given the same weight as one 
that backflashed to six stems 

Of the three variables tested, 
only month of treatment gave a sig- 
nificant chi-square at the 5-percent 
level for the data used to construct 
Table 1. While the amount of back- 
flash in May and June was appre- 
ciably less than in April, the July 
treatments caused even less dam- 
age: only 2 treated trees, or 10 
percent, caused backflash in each 
method of application. 

Trees damaged by backflash were 
larger than both treated trees and 
undamaged untreated stems. Aver- 
age diameter of trees acted upon 
by backflash was 7.1 inches; of 
treated trees causing backflash, 5.8 
inches ; and of adjacent undamaged 
trees, 6.4 inches. Diameter differ- 
ences between damaged adjacent 


TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF TREATED STEMS PRODUCING BACKFLASH ON AT LEAST 
ONE ADJACENT TREE 


Trees treated on cloudy days 


Trees treated on clear days 


By hatchet-oilean 
technique 


By painted 
girdle 


By hatchet-oilean By painted 
technique girdle 


Percent 


80 
70 
50 


33 
i 

Bi 
| 

P.. 

Month 
50 40 40 
40 50 70 
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trees and treated stems or undam- 
aged trees were statistically signif- 
icant in ‘‘t’’ tests at the 5-percent 
level. 

The number of backflashed trees 
varied from 1 to 6 per treated 
stem, with an average of 1.45. The 
average was not significantly af- 
fected by any of the factors 
studied. 


Discussion 


These results indicate that 
amount of backflash is greatly in- 
fluenced by month of treatment. 
When sodium arsenite is applied 
just before bud break or during the 
first 6 to 8 weeks of the growing 
season, unwanted damage will 
probably be high, one or more addi- 
tional untreated trees being killed 
per treated stem. Conversely, 
either method of application on 
either cloudy or clear days will ap- 
parently cause considerably less 
damage in the latter part of the 
growing season. The mean for the 
April, May, and June treatments 
is 63.3 percent backflash, the July 
percent is 10. 

The results substantiate the idea 
of parasitism suggested by Bor- 
mann and Graham (7). Apparent- 
ly in this plantation, too, many of 
the largest trees were connected 
to the smallest ones by root grafts. 
Two of the grafts were excavated. 
These grafts, and the resulting 
parasitism, may be partly respon- 
sible for differences in size among 
individual trees in plantations on 
uniform sites. They may also ac- 
count for the greater thinning re- 
spense that Brown et al. (2) found 
in pure plantations than in mixed 
ones. In pure plantations there 
a*e probably more root grafts, so 
trees left in thinning can more 
quickly utilize moisture and nu- 
trients froma Jarge body of soil— 
through some use of the root sys- 
tems of cut trees. 


Summary 


In a 1960 study of backflash in 
a 28-year-old red pine plantation, 
month of treatment was the only 
significant variable. Ten percent 
of the trees treated in July caused 
backflash on adjacent untreated 
trees, compared to 87.5 percent in 
April. Weather conditions and 


method of treatment (hatchet-and- 
oilean technique versus painted 
girdles) had no appreciable influ- 
ence. Trees damaged by backflash 
were significantly larger in diam- 
eter than either treated trees or 
undamaged trees. 
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Observations on Inheritance of Wood Specific Gravity 
in Seedling Progeny of Loblolly Pine 


Many of the desirable wood 
properties sought by various seg- 
ments of the wood utilization in- 
dustries are highly correlated with 
wood specific gravity. Within the 
past decade, concomitant with the 
general realization that trees pos- 
sess heritable differences, a consid- 
erable amount of research has cen- 
tered around this important wood 
characteristic. Although a consid- 
erable amount of work has been 
done on the amount of intraspecific 
variation present in wood specific 
gravity, the work reported here 
contains, perhaps, the first direct 
observations obtained on the in- 
heritanece of this wood character- 
istic in the seedling progeny of lob- 
lolly pine (Pinus taeda L.). 

Previous studies conducted by 
Zobel and Rhodes! in East Texas 
resulted in the phenotypic selec- 
tion of individual loblolly pine 
trees possessing the extremes of 
high and low wood density on the 
same site. Four of these selected 


trees were used in making the 


erosses for the present study. 
Three specifie crosses, with refer- 
ence to wood specific gravity, were 


‘Zobel, B. J., and R. R. Rhodes. Re- 
lationship of wood specific gravity in 
loblolly pine to growth and environ- 
mental factors. Tech. Note No. 11. Texas 
Forest Service. 32 pp. 1955. 


made as follows: (1) high X high, 
(2) low X low, and (3) high X low. 
The same maternal parent was 
used in crosses 1 and 3, and the 
same paternal parent in crosses 2 
and 3 (Table 1). 


Methods 


Seed obtained from these crosses, 
along with wind-pollinated seed 
from two of the parent trees, were 
germinated and grown for one sea- 
son in a greenhouse in a ran- 
domized block design with three 
replications for each cross or prog- 
eny group. The first year seed- 
lings were grown in a fine sandy 
soil, in 2-gallon containers with 3 
seedlings allocated to each con- 
tainer. Once each week the seed- 
lings were watered with standard 
Hoagland’s nutrient solution. At 
the end of the first growing sea- 
son, all seedlings were transplanted 
to especially prepared standard 
nursery beds at the Indian Mound 
Nursery, Alto, Texas. The seed- 
lings were planted, by hand, at a 
1 X 1 foot spacing, in a random- 
ized block design with three rep- 
lications. Throughout the follow- 
ing spring and summer all seed- 
lings received supplemental pre- 
cipitation by overhead irrigation. 
The two-year-old seedlings when 
harvested for bole wood analyses 
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TABLE 1.—SumMMARY OF DATA ON PARENT TREES AND PROGENY, INCLUDING ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR ALL COMPARISONS 


Parents tree 


Comparison number and sp. gr. 


Progeny 


Analysis of variance 


Number 
mean of of 
sp. gr. seedlings 


Source 


variation 


Mean F 
square value 


All B (.651) X15-39 (.580) 
crosses B (.651) X14-21 (.465) 
15-50 (.491) X14-21 (.465) 
B (.651) X wind 
14-21 (.465) X wind 
High 
X high 
and high 
X low 
High 
X high 
and low 
X low 
High 
X low 
and low 
X low 
High 
X wind 
and low 
X wind 


B (.651) X15-39 (.580) 

B (.651) X14-21 (.465) 

B (.651) X15-39 (.580) 
15-50 (.491) X14-21 (.465) 
B (.651) X14-21 (.465) 
15-50 (.491) X14-21 (.465) 
B (.651) X wind 


14-21 (.465) X wind 


389 150 Crosses 
369 100 
.350 150 
95 
356 150 
Crosses 


389 150 


369 100 


389 150 Crosses 


150 


100 Crosses 


.350 150 


95 Crosses 


150 


Seedlings 


Seedlings 


Seedlings 


Seedlings 


Seedlings 


.039847 62.65 
-000636 


.022265 
000636" 
-108871 
-000636 
-021290 
-000636 
.049687 
.000636 


‘The error mean square calculated for all crosses was used for the comparison between pairs of crosses. It is assumed that the 
sample error mean squares from the individual crosses estimate the same mean square as that of the square mean square com- 
puted for all the crosses. The latter estimate is used because it is assumed to be more accurate. 


in December 1959 were exceeding- 
ly vigorous and had made excellent 
height and diameter growth. 

A stem segment five centimeters 
in length was eut from the basal 
portion of the first extended 
growth flush of each seedling. The 
stem segments from crooked or de- 
formed seedlings which possessed 
visible reaction wood were dis- 
carded in each progeny group. The 
bark was removed from each seg- 
ment and specifie gravity deter- 
mined by the displacement method, 
i.e., loss of weight in water. 


Results 


Analysis of the data was de- 
signed to determine if (1) a signifi- 
eant difference existed among the 
progeny means of all crosses, and 
(2) whether there were significant 
differences between crosses in the 
following cross pairs: 


(1) High X high and high X low 
(2) High X high and low X low 
(3) High X low and low X low 
(4) High X wind and low X wind 


Parent tree data, progeny spe- 
cific gravity, and the analyses of 
variance are summarized in Table 
1. Ali differences tested were sig- 
nificant at the 99 percent confi- 
dence level, and the ranking of the 
progeny groups was what one 
would expect on the assumption 


that wood specific gravity is under 
genetic control. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The large F-ratios leave little 
doubt that the wood specific grav- 
ity of two-year-old seedlings re- 
flects, to a high degree, the specific 
gravity of the parent tree wood. 
Our real interest, of course, is 
whether the mature wood that will 
be produced by comparable seed- 
lings will show the same relation- 
ship. Zobel et al.? found a high 
correlation between specific gravity 
of loblolly pine core wood samples 
taken at breast height and specific 
gravity of the entire bole. These 
core wood samples contained from 
7 to 11 rings and, therefore, are 
not equivalent to the two-year-old 
stem segments analyzed in the 
present study. 

On the basis of Zobel’s findings, 
however, one might suspect that 
the data presented here would be 
of some value in predicting the 
specific gravity of mature wood in 
trees obtained from the crosses 
tested. Until more precise relation- 
ships between seedling wood and 
mature wood are experimentally 
determined, such predictions are 


*Zobel, Bruce, Charles Webb, and Fay 
Henson. Core or juvenile wood of loblolly 
and slash pine trees. Tappi 42(5) :345- 
356. 1959. 


necessarily of questionable value. 
With this limitation in mind, the 
conclusions that may be validly 
drawn from this study are (1) 
that the progeny groups analyzed 
did inherit specifie gravity differ- 
ences corresponding approximate- 
ly to the specific gravity differ- 
ences between the parent trees, and 
(2) that selection of trees for high 
or low wood density appears, at 
present, to be feasible. 
Ciaup L. Brown 
and JEROME KLEIN 


Texas Forest Service 
College Station 
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Species Value Index 


Anderson-Tully Company of 
Memphis, Tennessee, is one of the 
larger hardwood lumber producers, 
and has extensive timberland hold- 
ings under management. A small 
part of these lands is in cultivated 
fields, which are gradually being 
planted to hardwoods. We have 
also done some underplanting with 
hardwoods for several years, most- 
ly in the larger openings behind 
logging operations. On each site, 
there is a choice of species which 
can be used. In timber marking, 
the alternative situations often in- 
volve a choice between species. We 
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TABLE 1.—Species VALUE INDEX 
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TABLE 2.—ScIENTIFIC NAMES OF SPECIES 


Species in order of aver. 
annual diameter growth 


Species in order of aver. 
annual volume growth in 


Species in order of 
value of annual volume 


in inches board feet (Doyle) growth in dollars 
Cottonwood — .60 Cottonwood 17.4 Black walnut $1.61 
54 14.7 Tulip .72 
Cherrybark oak 43 Cherrybark oak 10.5 Cottonwood 
Black walnut .40 Tulip poplar 10.3 56 
Nuttall oak Sycamore 9.2 Cherrybark oak 42 
Tulip poplar 38 White oak 9.0 40 
Black walnut - 36 
Pecan Nuttall oak - 8.7 Nuttall oak _.......... .35 
Sycamore . Pecan 8.5 Sycamore .34 
Soft maples Sweetgum 7.8 Sweetgum 
Soft elms 33 Soft elms 7.2 Soft maples’... .30 
Sweetgum .29 Cypress 7.0 .26 
— .26 Soft maples 6.5 
Green ash Green ash 5.7 
Honeylocust Honeylocust 4.8 Hackberry -20 
Overeup oak Overcup oak 4.8 Overcup oak .19 
Hackberry .21 Hackberry 4.0 
Hickories .20 Hickories 3.8 Honeyloeust .10 
work with over forty hardwood Company timber is marked on a 


species, and saw over twenty kinds 
of lumber. It is apparent that some 
species, like black walnut, have a 
high market value per unit of vol- 
ume. Others, like cottonwood, with 
lower unit market value grow ex- 
tremely well. The two variables of 
height and form are also impor- 
tant. A specific comparison of the 
relative values of species is desir- 
able, and that is the purpose of the 
species value index concept. 

Species value index is the dollar 
value of the annual growth per 
tree. In Duerr’s financial matur- 
ity guides,' he presents a tree value 
index by d.b.h. and vigor class. 
This is intended, primarily, for a 
eut or leave decision on specific, 
individual trees. Many size-qual- 
ity-use factors in hardwoods make 
financial maturity a somewhat elu- 
sive target. It is not clearcut by 
definition, since it is based on a 
rather arbitrary “alternate rate of 
return.” 

Species value index is a rule of 
thumb comparison of species with 
species. A d.b.h.(ib) of 24 inches 
is arbitrarily used as the diameter 
at maturity, which is the age to 
which annual growth is calculated. 
The loss of value due to this as- 
sumption should be small because 
of the relative nature of the index. 


‘Duerr, William A., John Fedkiw, and 
Sam Guttenberg. Financial maturity: a 
guide to profitable timber growing. U. 8. 
Dept. Agric. Technical Bulletin No. 46. 
pp. 37-73. 1956. 


eondition-vigor basis. 

The assumed average annual 
diameter growth in the first col- 
umn of Table 1, is shown for com- 
parison of species, and is used to 
ealeulate age at 24 inches. Most of 
these measurements follow closely 
those published by Putnam et al.” 
Growth and form measurements 
for this calculation are from stands 
on average sites along the Missis- 
sippi River in northwestern Ar- 


kansas, southwestern Missouri, 
western Tennessee, and western 
Kentucky. Growth and volume 


figures are from stem analysis of 
logged-up trees, supplemented with 
increment borings and height meas- 
urements on standing trees. The 
merchantable volume of the aver- 
age tree at 24 inches is divided by 
age to obtain the volume growth 
per year shown in the second col- 
umn of Table 1. The value index 
in the third column was ealeulated 
by subtracting a logging and mill! 
ing cost of $55 per thousand from 
the market value of the No. 1C, 
4/4, air dried, rough lumber.® 
Differences in species which af- 
fect logging and milling costs are 
not entered into here. There is no 
adjustment for differences in grade 
recovery by -species. Plain sawn 


*Putnam, John A., George M. Furnival, 
and J. 8S. MeKnighbt. Management and 
inventory of southern hardwoods. Agri- 
culture Handbook 181. Table 9. p. 82. 
1960. 

*Hardwood market report. 
Tenn. December 1960. 


Memphis, 


Species Scientific name 


Black walnut 
Cherrybark oak 


Juglans nigra 
Q. falcata var. 


pagodaefolia 
Cottonwood Populus deltoides 
Cypress Taxodium 
distichum 
Green ash Frazinus 
pennsylvanica 
Hackberry Celtis laevigata 
(sugarberry ) 
Hickories Carya tomentosa 
Carya 
cordiformis 
Honeyloecust Gleditsia 
triacanthos 


Nuttall oak 
Overeup oak 
Pecan 

Soft elms 


Quercus nuttallii 
Quercus lyrata 
Carya pecan 
Uimus rubra 
Ulmus americana 


Soft maples Acer rubrum 


Acer 
saccharinum 
Sweetgum Liquidambar 
styraciflua 
Sycamore Platanus 
occidentalis 
Tulip poplar Liriodendron 
tulipifera 
White oak Quercus alba 
Willow Salix nigra 


hardwood lumber is the only prod- 
uct considered. Veneer use would 
change the value of some species. 
Changing market prices make per- 
iodie caleulation of the index de- 
sirable. 


There is good separation, and 
the value for relative comparison 
should be worthwhile. It is not 
surprising that those species being 
planted by Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany are at the top of the list, and 
those against which we discrimin- 
ate, in timber marketing, are at the 
bottom. Note the change in relative 
position by species in the second 
column of Table 1, due to form 
and height .growth, and again in 
the third column, due to the dif- 
ference in lumber value. 


Summary 


Species value index is the dollar 
value of annual growth per tree 
to maturity. This calculation can 
be made for other groups of 
species in other areas. A specific 
comparison of these values can be 
valuable for planting plans, for 
timber marking guides, and for 
research fund or project priority. 


A, HEAVRIN 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
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Points of View 


Comments on 
“What About Farm For- 
estry 1961?” 


I must agree almost 100 percent 
with Mr. John Preston’s views con- 
cerning our progress in farm wood- 
let forestry. 

Forestry on the farm cannot be 
accomplished on the basis of in- 
creased federal subsidies or a strict- 
ly commercial basis of infrequent 
stumpage sales, but a “do-it-your- 
self” forestry program can accom. 
plish much. Although the manage- 
ment may not be ideal forestry, it 
will be better management that is 
now generally realized. 

I think there are four prerequi- 
sites for a successful farm forestry 
program : 

1. A local, dependable, and re- 
liable market must be available. 
Without such a market a farmer 
cannot perform annual or periodic 
wood harvest. The farmer niust be 
assured that he has a market and 
that he will receive a fair and im- 
mediate compensation for the wood 
when it is delivered . . . at what- 
ever time of the year he has the 
time or wishes to sell a few cords, a 
few tons, or a few board feet of 
wood products. 

2. There must be wholehearted 
support by industrial management. 
Without this support a forestry 
program cannot be established, let 
alone continue to grow. 

3. There must be a re-orienta- 
tion or re-education of the farm 
forester. Many farm foresters are 
prone to think that a stumpage sale 
is the only way to move timber. 
Many are strictly sawlog or veneer- 
oriented where markets for these 


products are often limited or non- 
existent, overlooking the fact that 
size and quality alone are not the 
only factors in moving forest prod- 
ucts. Many farm woodlots do not 
have or will not develop, within 
the owners’ lifetime, trees suitable 
for these products. Often pulp- 
wood, posts, staves, etc. can net 
the farmer equal or greater returns 
for delivered wood than will saw- 
logs. Here the stumpage fee can 
be retained by the farmer and he 
ean realize a substantial return on 
his labor when other farm activities 
are at low ebb. (Here research 
could develop better adaptation of 
farm equipment for logging which 
need not greatly increase the farm- 
er’s investment for part-time log- 
ging.) 

4. The state farm forestry or- 
ganizations could well put in- 
creased emphasis in those areas in 
which industry is striving for good 
forest management, even to the 
point of moving additional forest- 
ers into an area. The usual prac- 
tice is to promote or create other 
farm forestry projects where there 
is a lack of interest on the part of 
landowners and industry or there 
is a lack of suitable markets. Con- 
solidate an area first—get better 
management going, then develop 
additional forestry project areas. 
The thinking seems to be—‘‘Now 
that we have industrial foresters in 
the area, let them handle the job 
and we'll put our efforts in under- 
developed areas.” It is one thing to 
manage 50,000 acres under one 
ownership and an entirely differ- 
ent situation to manage 50,000 
acres under many and diverse own- 
erships. Farm forestry requires 


the complete cocperation of pri- 
vate and public forestry agencies. 

These things I mention as a 
representative of an industry which 
is accomplishing a farm forestry 
program even though it is by no 
means the ultimate in forest man- 
agement. This is accomplished by 
(1) contract preference to land- 
owners enrolled under the forest 
industry sponsored Tree Farm Pro- 
gram or those whose lands are 
under the management of a profes- 
sional forester—public or private, 
(2) a premium price for wood har- 
vested under guod forest practices, 
(3) the services of a professional 
forestry staff, and (4) the excellent 
cooperation with public foresters. 
The Society of American For- 
esters, in the guide to points of 
interest for the 1961 SAF national 
meeting lists Crandon Paper Mills, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, with the de- 
seription—“Cooperative State In- 
dustry Forestry Program.” This 
description was not furnished by 
Crandon and is, perhaps, indica- 
tive of our small measure of sue- 
cess. 

To Mr. Preston’s remarks that 
we need to educate the farmer, I 
would also add that we must edu- 
eate industry and the farm for- 
ester too. I do not agree that we 
should make the farmer a subpro- 
fessional forester but educate him 
to take advantage of the many 
forestry services which are already 
available to him. His vocation is 
farming and we need only con- 
vinee him that tree farming can 
be a worthwhile facet of his total 
farming operation. 

Gorpon WHITE 


Crandon Paper Mills, Inc., 
Fort Madison, Iowa 
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Book Reviews 


Seeds: The Yearbook of 
Agriculture 1961 


Edited by Alfred Stefferud. xiv 
+591 pp. Illus. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1961. $2. 


Many of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Yearbooks have be- 
come convenient reference books as 
well as winter reading for farmers. 
The present volume embraces the 
whole range of what is known 
about their life processes, 
commercial production, processing 
distribution, certification, and test- 


ing. 


seeds, 


While setting forth the prog- 
ress in knowledge of how seeds 
behave, the point is well taken 
that we still do not know why 
certain seeds react as they do. The 
chapter on “Light, Flowering and 
the Production of Seed” with an 
excellent exposition of photoper- 
iodism illustrates the type of re- 
search that helps answer this ques- 
tion. No less penetrating are the 
following chapters on 
ture, Growth Regulators, Dor- 
maney, and After-Ripening. These 
under the general heading of “Life 
Processes of Seeds” are of special 
interest to the forester. Not only 
are examples of tree seeds cited, 
but the discussion often applies 
equally to tree seeds as other 
classes of seeds. Other sections of 
general interest inelude_ well-il- 
lustrated chapters on drying and 
cleaning seeds, insect and disease 
transmission by seeds and how to 
prevent it, and comprehensive 
chapters on testing. All these make 
the book a useful reference. It is no 
small task to put together 78 chap- 
ters, involving almost twice that 
number of authors, into anything 
approaching a unified whole. High 
praise is due the editors for this 
feat. Many line drawings (es- 
pecially of seed cleaning machin- 
ery) and 44 pages of half tones in 
the center of the book (not in- 


Tempera- ~ 


cluded in numbered pages) are 


attractive features. 


Forest tree seeds are by no means 
neglected. Had this volume ap- 
peared even 50 years ago, it is 
doubtful if they would have re- 
ceived even scant mention. H. A. 
Fowells of the ®orest Service was 
a member of the editorial commit- 
tee and while only three main 
chapters are devoted exclusively to 
forest tree seeds, considerable space 
is accorded tree seed in many 
others, and eleven of the fifteen 
pages of tables in the appendix 
are on tree seeds. Several chapters 
not devoted to tree seeds were 
written by foresters. 


The chapters on tree seeds em- 
phasize current activity in genetics 
and tree improvement. “Collecting 
and Handling” by Rudolf sum- 
marizes the usual methods for col- 
lection, extraction, cleaning, stor- 
age and pretreatment, but that on 
“Production of Seeds of Forest 
Trees” by Hoekstra, Merkel. and 
Powers of the Southeastern Sta- 
tion, deals largely with seed or- 
chards and protection from insects 
and diseases. Fowells’ chapter on 
“Making Better Forest Trees 
Available” summarizes some of the 
recent work in forest genetics 
These two chapters appear to 
overlap in many respects, the first 
stressing seed production of im- 
proved seed and the latter some 
aspects of vegetative propagation, 
with a few remarks on how new 
hybrids may be distributed by the 
Forest Service. It seems as if these 
two chapters might better have 
combined. “Making Better Trees 
Available” is placed in the section 
entitled “The Certification of 
Seeds” but nothing on this subject 
is mentioned. In view of the long 
history of attempts at certification 
of forest tree seeds, and the no- 
table progress made in the United 
States in recent years, it is un- 
fortunate that this subject was 
not treated under the heading 
where the reader would expect it. 


Moreover an opportunity to assert 
the importance of tree seed certifi- 
cation was missed. The only chap- 
ter dealing specifically with seed 
certification fails to refer to tree 
seeds in any way. Strangely enough 
brief mention of this is buried in 
the chapter on Germination Tests 
(p. 439). “Laws that Pertain to 
Seeds” would also fit better in the 
section on certification. 

The appendix tables on North 
American trees provide valuable 
reference material, but it is not 
clear why the first six pages on 
“seed characteristics” are followed 
by three more pages with almost 
the same type of data; in the first 
table scientific names in italics fol- 
low common names in parentheses, 
in conformity with standard prac- 
tice elsewhere throughout the book ; 
but in the last table these are given 
in Roman type in the center of 
the page. The only contribution of 
this latter table is that seed weights 
are expressed in number of seed 
per ounce instead of weight of 
1,000 seed in grams; plus a column 
of “treatment recommended for 
germination.” Since the first table 
devotes considerable column space 
to dormancy, there is no apparent 
reason why these tables could not 
have been combined. 

Considering the space devoted to 
seed testing, it is unfortunate that 
tables showing the International 
Rules for seed testing were not 
given in the appendix. 

A short list of publications con- 
tains many titles quite on the 
fringe of the main subject, such as 
Boyee’s Forest Pathology, but is at 
the same time quite inadequate to 
cover the subject of seeds. A glos- 
sary of seed and botanical terms 
and a subject index complete the 
bock. Librarians will weleome the 
114-inech thickness. Many earlier 
Yearbooks with less content oceupy 
twice the shelf space. The book is 
well printed in easy-to-read double 
column. 

Henry T. BALDWIN 
Concord, N. H. 
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Forest Entomology 


By T. O. Thatcher. 225 pp. Il- 
lus. Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 1961. 
$4.50. 


This work by Dr. Thatcher could 
be described as an outline of forest 
entomology because most phases of 
the subject are discussed to some 
degree. The text can be quickly 
read and understood by the non- 
professional individual and there 
is enough material on insect struc- 
ture and taxonomy so that a person 
with no knowledge of entomology 
could use the book as a guide. 
When the length of the text and 
the number of exercises (8) in the 
accompanying laboratory manual! 
are considered one appreciates the 
fact that this text and manual 
were designed for use in a quarter 
system. There is not enough ma- 
terial for a semester course. 


The basie text is marred with 
numerous errors. I found mis- 
spelled words, poor punctuation, 
cumbersome sentences, and even 
incomplete sentences. These errors 
and the frequently confusing sen- 
tences detract from many of the 
discussions. 


The arrangement and organiza- 
tion of the chapters has been 
handled very well. The author 
commences with a study of insects, 
their structure, ecology, and tax- 
onomy, and logically ends the main 
text with a chapter on applica- 
tion of control. After this he adds 
an additional chapter entitled ‘‘Ex- 
ample Life Histories of Forest In- 
sects.” The usefulness of the final 
chapter is questionable because 
there is no attempt to include more 
than a sampling of insects. One 
would not use the chapter for life 
eycle reference purposes because 
there are many sources that are 
more complete, nor would he use 
it in the study of insect ecology 
because the discussions of the in- 
dividual insects do not inelude 
much material on the subject. 

Chapter 3 on Insect Structure 
includes a review of both external 
and internal anatomy. My main 


‘Thatcher, T. O. Laboratory exercises 
in forest entomology. Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 37 pp. 
Tilus. 1961. 


criticism concerns the extreme de- 
tail in which some structures are 
described and the lack of detail on 
other equally important phases. 
Since this book is used in a course 
that is usually the only training 
in entomology required of forestry 
students a more moderate coverage 
of insect structure might be de- 
sirable. 


The discussion of ecology in 
chapter 5 was well done. This ma- 
terial will be interesting reading 
for anyone although more applied 
situations concerning current 
studies in forest insect ecology 
would have been valuable. The 
discussion in the following chapter 
on insect taxonomy has_ been 
handled well but the keys could be 
a part of the laboratory manual. 
This would allow more space for a 
more thorough discussion of the 
taxonomic groups of forest insects. 
The over-all subject of control is 
discussed in chapters 7 through 
12. The subject and its many 
phases are covered in general terms 
in chapters 7 to 11. Then one might 
expect to learn how to control 
many specific forest insects in 
chapter 12, “Application of Con- 
trol.” One finds, instead of spe- 
cific control procedures, a discus- 
sion of insect surveys and a very 
general discussion of control by 
chemicals and indirect means. A 
survey discussion is important to 
any forest insect text and rates a 
full chapter in most of them. The 
section on “Control Operations” 
gives very little that is applicable 
to the many specific inseet prob- 
lems that the forester may en- 
counter. 

This text and laboratory manual 
will be of use to instructors teach- 
ing forest entomology in a com- 
bined protection course or in the 
quarter system. The text is paper- 
bound and should be much less 
expensive than it is. For a few 
dollars more one can purchase a 
much better text on general forest 
entomology and ecology in Forest 
Entomology by Graham, or a mueh 
better review of individual forest 
insects in Forest and Shade Tree 
Entomology by Anderson. 

Frep B. KNIGHT 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Weed Control: As A Science 


By Glenn C. Klingman. Edited 
by Lyman J. Noordhoff. 421 pp. 
Illus. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 1961. $8.50. 


Everybody having direct respon- 
sibility for soil and land manage- 
ment, whether it be porch box, gar- 
den, lawn, right-of-way, farm, lake, 
pond, range, or forest, has weed 
problems. A weed is most easily 
described as a plant in the wrong 
place. This book brings together 
most of the essential information 
for effective weed control. 


The introductory chapter dis- 
cusses types of weed damage, costs, 
history, general methods of weed - 
control, and terminology used. The 
author says that, although weed 
control is as old as agriculture it- 
self, it nas advanced more since 
1942 than in the previous 10,000 
years and yet is still in its infancy 
compared to other agricultural de- 
velopments. This situation may 
exist because few workers are actu- 
ally engaged in weed control re- 
search and extension and because 
of the complexity of the subject. 
As an example, in 1954 weed con- 
trol researchers totaled 125 com- 
pared with 4,500 in entomology; 
and state extension specialists in 
weed control were 8 compared with 
70 in entomology. 

The introduction is followed by 
17 chapters on such subjects as dis- 
semination of plants, plant phys- 
iology and herbicides, the soil and 
herbicides, surface active agents 
(wetting. agents, emulsifiers, etc.), 
application equipment, and chem- 
ical formulations of the major her- 
bicides. There are how-to-do-it 
chapters on field crops grown in 
rows, small grains and flax, small- 
seed legumes, vegetable and fruit 
crops, pasture and range, brush 
and undesirable trees, aquatic 
weeds, soil sterilants, and lawn and 
turf weeds. 

The appendix contains a list of 
over 600 weeds (common and scien- 
tific names) with their tolerance to 
2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, and 2,4,5-TP; also 
given are weights, measures, and 
other data useful for field man- 
agers. 

Although this book was written 
primarily as a text for classroom 
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Building mountain logging haul roads at mini- 
mum cost and up to twice as fast as king-sized 
clutch-steered crawlers “comes natural” with the 
International TD-25. Reason: Power-on-both- 
tracks planetary steering and mountain-matching 
turbocharged power! 


To make full-load turns, you simply change the 
speed of a TD-25 track with “live-track” Planet 
Power-steering. This way, you turn with full- 
power and traction on both tracks. Load-limiting 
“dead-track drag” is eliminated! 


To grub stumps and bench, you easily counter: 
act side-draft without sluing or “nosing around’ 
Simply shift the TD-25’s load-side track to high 
range; leave the other track in low. You stay on 
course; deliver full push or pull, full time. 


Pioneering a haul road to a new cutting in Olympic 
National Forest, this TD-25 is easily kept “‘on course” rolling 
big offset loads of dirt and boulders. Full-time “‘live’’ power 
and traction on both tracks mean big capacity in tough- 
est terrain. Owner: Buck Mountain Logging Co., Sequim, 
Washington. 


Punching out 400’ to 800’ daily of Forest Service road 
on rocky heavily-stumped mountainside. Trask River Trans- 
portation Co., Tillamook, Oregon, report they worked a 
TD-24 over 6,000 hours—traded it with original tracks and 
rollers on this TD-25. Now they build roads faster than they 
believed possible, get instant starting, enjoy ‘‘constant con- 
tact’ distributor service! 


Steering! 


To keep full loads on the move, full time, use in- 
stant-acting, on-the-go, Hi-Lo power-shifting. This 
built-in bonus of Planet Power-steering is an 
amazing production advantage, building roads or 
skidding logs! 

And only the “25” gives you the power wallop 
of the free-breathing dual-valved DT-817 diesel 
at all altitudes—with 230 turbocharged hp. 


Prove it “‘comes natural” to get extra produc- 
tion and profits to build road and log with the 
planet-drive “25” Let your International Construc- 
tion Equipment Distributor demonstrate. 


International” 
Construction 


fgupment 


International Harvester Co., 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE 


Cutting truck haul road to grade, this Oregon logging 
company shatters “blue rock’”’ with a TD-25 ripper. Planet 
Power-steering gives positive, full-power, full-load control— 
even on adverse footing. Here, ripping deepens effects of 
blasting by three feet—saves 10% to 20% on time and dyna- 
mite cost! 
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instruction and was not intended 
to be a complete review of the lit- 
erature, it is a valuable reference 
to all workers engaged in weed 
control research, extension work, 
and supervision of field operations. 
The material presented on chemical 
formulations of herbicides, petro- 
leum oils, and plant physiology is 
essential knowledge for all workers 
engaged in weed control regardless 
of the type of weeds to be con- 
trolled. The chapters on aquatic 
and turf weeds help to make the 
book complete. 

This book is written in a most 
readable manner. The sentences 
and paragraphs are concise and 
short, but still clear and under- 
standable. The text is well balanced 
with graphs, photos, and other il- 
lustrations to help present the com. 
plex principles of scientifie weed 
control. 

Joun L. AREND 


Late States Forest Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. 8S. Dept. Agric., 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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Principles of Plant Breeding 


By R. W. Allard. 485 pp. Illus. 
John Wiley & Sons, Ine., New 
York. 1966. $9. 


Although the author has written 
this book primarily as a text for 
undergraduate students in agricul- 
ture it will be found to serve as a 
useful reference for all plant breed- 
ers, including workers in tree im- 
provement. Contrary to the design 
of other plant breeding texts, Al- 
lard’s book places emphasis on 
basic principles rather than the 
methodology employed in the breed- 
ing of specific crops. The author 
assumes that the elementary facts 
and principles of genetics, as well 
‘as the important allied subjects of 
experimental design and biometry, 
are familiar to the reader. This 
has permitted amplification of such 


aspects of inheritance and varia- 
tion as quantitative and population 
genetics, mating systems, heterosis, 
the genetics of pathogenic organ- 
isms, induced mutation, and other 
topics. 

The subject matter is organized 
into nine major areas or sections, 
each of which is divided into chap- 
ters. Such a detailed segmenta- 
tion, plus an effective index, makes 
the book especially useful for refer- 
ence purposes. Tree breeders will 
find most chapters in the following 
sections of special interest : Section 
4 (Genetic Basis of Breeding Cross- 
Pollinated Crops), Section 5 
(Breeding Methods with Cross- 
Pollinated Crops), and Section 8 
(Interspecific Hybridization). 
Workers in tree improvement pro- 
grams concerned with breeding for 
disease resistance will find an up- 
to-date discussion of variability 
systems in pathogenic fungi and 
variability in Disease Reaction of 
Host Species in Section 6. 

The book is abundantly illus- 
trated with line drawings, charts, 
graphs, and halftone photographs 
of good quality. A comprehensive 
glossary of technical terminology 
is a useful appendage. 

Scorr S. PAULEY 
and Rouanp E. ScHOENIKE 


University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Audubon and His Journals 


By J. J. Audubon. Edited by 
Maria Audubon. Two volumes. 
1,100 pp. Illus. Dover Publica- 
tions, Ine., New York. Paper- 
bound, $4. 


This review is not for the pur- 
pose of discussing the subject mat- 
ter contained in Audubon’s Jour- 
nals. These Journals have been 
used for many years by working 
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scientists, naturalists, and others 
since the original publication in 
1897, and are well known. The im- 
portant fact is that they are again 
available, and at a reasonable price, 
in an unabridged edition. 

To refresh the memories of those 
who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity to peruse the original works 
lately, the Journals consist of: (1) 
The Missouri River Journals 
(1843) ; (2) The Labrador Journal 
(1833); and (3) The European 
Journals (1826-29). These Journals 
tell of Audubon’s encounters with 
frontier folk, Indian tribes, and 
eontain hundreds of descriptions 
of the bird and animal life of the 
regions. The European Journal 
tells of Audubon’s sudden rise to 
fame as the American backwoods- 
man. 

To these Journals, Dover has 
added the famous “Episodes,” 58 
in number, which are in reality 
vividly written short stories of 
Audubon’s experiences in back- 
woods living. These experiences 
reach from the Florida Keys to 
Labrador and in subjects from 
pitting ~volves to squatters of the 
Mississippi. 

Finally, the edition includes a 
biography of Audubon by his 
granddaughter. 

Do not be misled by the quality 
of this paperbound edition. The 
Dover edition will stand many 
years of use. The paper is of the 
quality used in more expensive edi- 
tions and the binding sewn in sig- 
natures. The books will open flat 
for easy reading without damage. 
Finally, the type is legible and 
margins sufficiently wide to permit 
cloth rebinding, should one feel 
this to be necessary. 

For those of us who could not 
find the original edition, or afford 
one when we did, now is the time. 


Howarp A. MILLER 


U. 8S. Forest Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Lois McALLIsTER, Assistant Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
Range Management Section Compiled by Neuer G. Larson, Library, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


Guucie 

Checkiist of the Vasculur Piante of Onon- 
daga County, New York. By M. E. 
Faust. 85 pp. 1961. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Museum of Natural Science Bul. 
No. 9. Available from Author, Bae- 
teriology and Botany Dept., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 50 
cents. 


Forest Trees of Maine. Revised by D. A. 
Stark, G. A. La Bonte, and R. W. 
Nash. 88 pp. Illus. Maine Forest 
Service, Augusta. 1961. 


A Naturalist in Alaska. By Adolph 
Murie. 320 pp. Illus. Devin-Adair 
Co., Ine., New York 10, N. Y. 1961. 
American Naturalist Series. $6.50. 


Ornamental Shrubs of California: a Non- 
Technical Guide to Their Identification. 
By Leonid Enari. Illus. Ward Ritchie 
Press, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 1961. 
$5.95; paper $3.95. 


Proceedings of the Fifth World Forestry 
Congress, Seattle, U.S.A., 1960. 3 vols. 
1,800 pp. Illus. 1961. Available from 
Treasurer, Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress, c/o Forest Service, U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
$25.00. 


The Wilderness Cabin. By Calvin Rus- 
trum. 180 pp. Illus. Maemillan Co., 
New York 11, N. Y. 1961. $5.50. 


Forest Economics 
New Hampshire Forest Market Report, 
1961. By K. E. Barraclough and R. P. 
Sloan. 42 pp. Tables. Cooperative 
Extension Serv., University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. 1961. Extension 
Cir. No. 358. 


Forest Management 
Measurements for Engineering and Other 
Surveys. By M. V. Smirnoff. 556 pp. 
lus. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 1961. Civil Engineering 
and Engineering Mechanics Series. 
$9.75. 


Phenological Aids to Species Identifica- 
tion on Air Photographs. By L. Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. 26 pp. Illus. Canada 
Dept. of Forestry, Ottawa. 1961. Forest 
Research Branch Tech. Note No. 104. 


Pathology 
Comandra Blister Rust. By J. L. Mielke. 
7 po. Illus. U. 8. Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1961. Forest 
Pest Leaflet No. 62. 


Dwarfmistletoe of Ponderosa Pine in the 
Southwest. By F. G. ‘Hawksworth. 112 
pp. Illus. U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1961. Tech. Bul. 
No. 1246. 45 cents (Govt. Print. Off.). 


Foreign Diseases of Forest Trees of the 
World; an Annotated List. By Perley 
Spaulding. 361 pp. U. S. Dept. of 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
1961. Agric. Handbook No. 197. $1. 
(Govt. Print. Off.). 


Protection 
An Analysis of 1959 Forest Fires and 
Fire Danger in Georgia. By J. E. Hef- 
ner and T. G. Storey. 38 pp. Illus. 
Georgia Forest Research Council, Ma- 
eon. 1961. Georgia Forest Research 
Paper No. 2. 


An Evaluation of Three Seasons of Anti- 
Lightning Operations in California. 
By L. H. Robinson. 8 pp. Tables. 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Expt. Sta., Berkeley, Calif. 1960. Re- 
search Note No. 169. 


Thermal Conductivity and Diffusivity of 
Cones of “Pinus banksiana.” By Lin 
Lee and W. R. Beaufait. 23 pp. Illus. 
Ford Forestry Center, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, L’Anse. 
1961. Tech. Bul. No. 8. 


Threshold Values of Relative Humidity 
for Large Fires in Georgia. By D. W. 
Krueger. 5 pp. Illus. Georgia Forest 
Research Council, Macon. May, 1961. 
Georgia Forest Research Paper No. 3. 


Range Management 


Comparison of Rotation and Scason-Long 
Summer Grezing on Subalpine Range 
in Wyoming. (Progress Report.) By 
D. R. Smith and Others. 3 pp. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie. Dec. 
1960. Mimeo Cire. No. 137. 


Fencing Versus Herding of Range Sheep. 
By W. P. Roberts. 15 pp. Wyoming 
Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie. June 1961. 
Mimeo. Cire. No. 156. 


Infiltration Studies on Ponderosa Pine 
Ranges of Colorado. By E. J. Dor- 
tignae and L. C. Love. 34 pp. Illus. 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Expt. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo. June 
1961. Sta. Paper No. 59. 


Mountain-Valley Cattle Ranching in Wyo- 
ming. (Progress Report.) By D. M. 
Stevens and D. E, Agee. 26 pp. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie. June 
1961. Mimeo. Cire. No. 154. 


Nitrogen Aids Plant Growth on Arizona 
Soils Derived from Granite and Dia- 
base. By H. L. Gary and L. R. Rich. 
2 pp. Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Expt. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo. 
June 1961. Res. Note No. 57. 


Range Research Progress Report, 1960. 
By C. Vosler and D. R. Smith. 31 pp. 
Wyoming Agric. Expt. Sta., Laramie. 
1961? Mimeo. Cire. No. MC-145. 


Range-Sheep Production Costs and Re- 
turns in Southwestern Wyoming, 1959. 
By D. M. Stevens, J. Baker, and A. 
Vanvig. 9 pp. Wyoming Agric. Expt. 
Sta., Laramie. Jan. 1961. Mimeo. 
Cire. No. 1939. 
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Reforestation 


Reforestation Studies, 1960. By R. 8. 
Adams. 27 pp. Illus. California Divi- 
sion of Forestry, Sacramento. 1961. 


Silviculture 


Factors Affecting the Quality of Inland 
Douglas-Fir: a Preliminary Report. 
By J. P. Howe. 7 pp. Illus. Forest, 
Wildlife and Range Expt. Sta., College 
of Forestry, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow. June, 1961. Research Note No. 
17. 


Gibberellic Acid Tested on Douglas-Fir 
Seedlings. By J. H. Rediske. 8 pp. 
Charts. Weyerhaeuser Co., Timberland 
Div., Forestry Research Center, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. Dee. 1960. Forestry Re- 
search Note No. 35. 


Partial Cutting Balsam Fir Stands on the 
Epaule River Watershed, Quebec. By 
R. J. Hatcher. 29 pp. Illus. Canada 
Dept. of Forestry, Ottawa. 1961. For- 
est Research Branch Tech. Note No. 
105. 


Soils 


Silvicultural Limitations of Shallow Souris 
By J. D. Curtis. 4 pp. Intermountain 
Forest and Range Expt. Sta., Og¢ 
Utah. 1961. Mise. Pub. No. 24. 


Wildlife Management 


Crusade for Wildlife: Highlights in Con- 
servation Progress. By J. B. Trefethen. 
Iélus. Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mov. 1961. $7.50. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Chemical Utilization of Western Woods: 
White Fir. By J. D. Ross and Others. 
16 pp. Tables. Oregon Forest Research 
Center, Corvallis. May 1961. Report 
No. C-4. 


Identification of Hardwoods: a Micro- 
scope Key. Rev. By J. D. Brazier and 
G. L. Franklin. 96 pp. Plates. H. M. 
Stationery Off., London, W.C.2, Eng- 
land. 1961. Forest Products Research 
Bul. No. 46. 10s. 


Principles of Woodworking. Rev. By 
W. F. Holtrop and Herman Hjorth. 
600 pp. Illus. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1961. $5.40. 


Proceedings of the Eastern Wood Pole 
Conference, September 12-14, 1961. 
145 pp. “Tiras. State University College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. $1. 


Wood Fuel for Protecting Crops from 
Frost. By S. E. Corder. 28 pp. Illus. 
Oregon Forest Research Center, Cor- 
vallis. Feb. 1961. Information ‘Cir. 
No. 16. 
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Society Affairs 


Cuartes A. CONNAUGHTON, 
President 

U. 8. Forest Service 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


B. ALLEN 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
P. 0. Box 570 

Savannah, Ga. 


C. 

Department of Forestry and 
Conservation 

Purdue University 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Donatp E. 
5090 West 6th Avenue 
Denver 4, Colo. 


Officers and Council 
1960-1961 


Henry J. MALSBERGER, Vice 
President 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 

900 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

Atlanta 9, Ga. 


Kennetu P. Davis 

School of Natural Resources 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Grorce A. Garratr 
School of Forestry 
Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


D. Hacenstein 
Industrial Forestry Association 
1410 S.W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Ore. 


Henry CLepPeEr, Executive 
Secretary 

Mills Building, 17th Street at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Svenp O. HEIBERG 
College of Forestry 
State University of New York 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Ricuarp J. Preston, Jr. 
School of Forestry 

North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


L. TEBBE 
413 Daly Avenue 
Missoula, Mont. 


The regular fall meeting of the 
Council was held on the morning of 
October 8 and the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 11 in the Leamington Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. Present were President C. A. 
Connaughton, Vice President H. J. 
Malsberger, and Council members B. 
E. Allen, W. C. Bramble, D. E. Clark, 
K. P. Davis, G. A. Garratt, W. D. 
Hagenstein, 8S. O. Heiberg, and R. J. 
Preston; together with Henry Clepper, 
executive seeretary. C. L. Tebbe was 
absent. 


Visiting Scientists Program 


Mr. Garratt, adviser to the director 
(Henry Clepper) of the Visiting 
Scientists Program, reported as fol- 
lows: 

This program was made possible by 
a grant in 1960 to the Society by the 
National Science Foundation in the 
amount of $15,730. 

Some 60 educational institutions of- 
fering a curriculum or course in for- 
estry were invited to request a visiting 
forester-scientist for lectures to stu- 
dents, faculty, and the public. 

In all, 53 visits were made by 16 
forestry scientists to 46 different in- 


Meeting of the Council 


stitutions. 

The program is being continued dur- 
ing the academic year 1961-1962. 

For background information readers 
are refererd to the JOURNAL OF For- 
EsTRY for July 1960, page 576. 


International Biological Project 


The Society has received a request 
from the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences to endorse the pro- 
posed International Biological Project. 
This project would muster the sup- 
port of the nations of the world in 
advancing understanding and knowl- 
edge of biological phenomena. 

Specific activities of interest to for- 
esters might include an international 
biological atlas with standardized 
vegetation mapping, a compilation of 
the experiences of countries with 
exotic tree species, an international 
forest type classification, a study of 
potential productivity of forest areas 
of the world, establishment of “banks” 
to preserve germ plasm of trees re- 
sistant to insects and diseases, develop- 
ment of effective worldwide quaran- 
tine regulations for trees and seeds, 
preparation of an international forest 
fungi type culture collection, and an 
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international inventory of forest dis- 
eases. 

On the recommendation of the SAF 
Committee on Forestry Research 
(George M. Jemison, chairman) and 
on a motion by Dr. Bramble, seconded 
by Mr. Garratt, the Council voted to 
endorse the IBP but without financial 
commitment. 


Seed Certification 


During recent years foresters, and 
some Sections of the SAF, have ex- 
pressed opinions on the subject of 
legislation for the certification of for- 
est tree seed. 

At the request of President Con- 
naughton, Paul O. Rudolf, chairman 
of the Division of Silviculture, pre- 
sented on behalf of the Division the 
following report to the Couneil: 


The resolutions of the Puget Sound 
Section and the Columbia River Section 
asked for the “participation of the So- 
ciety on a national level in the forest 
tree seed certification and legislative pro- 
grams being considered by the Interna- 
tional Crop Improvement Association, 
Association of American Seed Control 
Officials, Northwest Forest Tree Seed 
Committee, and others, to accomplish the 
protection and furthering of the interest 
of professional foresters in tree seed. 
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Since 1960 the Seed Certification Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Forest 
Tree Improvement of the Division of 
Silviculture has been doing essentially 
what the resolution asks. (This sub- 
committee consists of men well qualified 
by training and experience in forest tree 
seed problems who represent the major 
geographic regions.) The Seed Certifica- 
tion Subcommittee has done the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Conducted a survey of a good 
eross section of informed opinion 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada on tree seed certification. 

(2) Prepared a report based on this 
survey in which are given recommenda- 
tions for certification standards for for- 
est tree seed and recommending a “go- 
slow” attitude on legislation until for- 
esters are better informed and time has 
been sufficient to develop certification 
policies. 

(3) This report, widely distributed to 
agencies and individuals concerned with 
tree seed problems, was published in the 
September 1961 issue of the JOURNAL 
oF FORESTRY, pages 656-661. 

(4) This report has been furnished to 
the ICIA Forest Tree Seed Committee 
and a SAF subcommittee member will 
discuss it with them at the annual ICIA 
meeting in October 1961. Indications are 
that the SAF recommendations are gen- 
erally acceptable to ICTA. 

(5) The Association of American 
Seed Control Officials’ Flower, Tree and 
Shrub Committee has been advised of 
the general desire of foresters to “go 
slow” on tree seed legislation at this 
time. They have asked a member of the 
SAF Seed Certification Subcommittee to 
present a forester’s viewpoint on tree 
seed legislation and control at their 
biennial meeting in September 1961. 

(6) The Northwest Forest Tree Seed 
Committee does not, of course, operate 
on the national level. That committee 
has, however, received copies of the SAF 
Seed Certification Subcommittee report 
and we are kept informed of their ac- 
tivities. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that: 

(1) The SAF has been and is repre- 
sented on a national level in tree seed 
certification and legislative matters by 
the Seed Certification Subcommittee. 

(2) The situation is far from critical 
because (a) the minimum standards of 
ICIA have no force in the 45 states that 
have no tree seed laws, (b) the revision 
of the State Uniform Seed Law pro- 
posed by AASCO is not legislation but 
only provides a model for states that 
want to establish their own tree seed 
laws, and (c) the amendment to the 
Federal Seed Act proposed by AASCO 
would have no effect on domestic tree 
seeds in the 45 states that have no tree 
seed laws. 

(3) The SAF Seed Certification Sub- 
committee should continue to keep 
abreast of developments, try to get 
reliable information to foresters on tree 
seed legislation and certification, and try 
to present professional foresters’ view- 
points to other agencies concerned with 
tree seed problems. 


On a motion by Prof. Heiberg, sec- 
onded by Dr. Bramble, the Council 
accepted with thanks and approved the 
foregoing report. 

Foresters interested in this subject 
are urged to read the Report of a 
Study of Seed Certification by the 


SAF Committee on Forest Tree Im- 
provement + biished in the JouRNAL 
or Forestry for September 1961, 
pages 656-661. 


Committee or Natural Areas 


The Committee on Natural Areas 
(John F. Shanklin, chairman) pro- 
posed to the Council a statement of 
policy on the setting aside of privately 
owned lands as natural areas. 

On a motion by Mr. Clark, sec- 
onded by Prof. Heiberg, the Council 
adopted the statement as SAF policy, 
as follows: 


Statement of Policy 
Relative to the Setting Aside of 
Privately Owned Lands as Natural 

Areas 


The Committee on Natural Areas 
recognizes that the largest remaining 
source of forest land in the nation for 
natural area consideration is un- 
doubtedly in private ownership. The 
Committee and its Section liaison of- 
ficers and other representatives of the 
Committee are required from time to 
time to discuss with owners of pri- 
vate lands the various ways that such 
lands might be set aside in perpetuity 
for the purposes of the natural area 
program. In order that there may be a 
common understanding of the Society’s 
position with respect to private land 
acquisition or the setting aside of pri- 
vate land for the Society’s objectives, 
the following guidelines have been for- 
mulated by the Committee on Natural 
Areas and were approved by the Coun- 
cil of the Society. 

It is the expressed policy of the So- 
ciety that: 

1. It will not seek to acquire in the 
name of the Society any real property 
for natural area purposes. 

2. In the case of property held by 
corporations or other well financed 
companies, partnerships, ete., it will 
suggest that said parties retain title 
and seek elimination or reduction of 
taxes for the property based on its 
being set aside for scientific research 
purposes. 

3. In the ease of property held by 
companies or individuals not able to 
assure permanence of protection in 
perpetuity, it will be suggested that 
endeavor be made for the transfer of 
title to an educational institution, pref- 
erably a forestry college, and with an 
endowment to assure the payment of 
necessary annual recurring maintenance 
expenses such as fire protection, posting, 
fence maintenance, ete. 

It may also be suggested that con- 
servation associations such as Nature 
Conservancy, the Audubon Society, or 
others may, under certain conditions, 
be utilized in lieu of educational in- 
stitutions. 

4. In those cases where it becomes 
desirable or mandatory to continue ac- 
tive Society supervision or guidance, it 
may be suggested that the Society be 
named in the endowment, will, or other 
legal document as the technical adviser 
for the management of the natural 
area, 

5. In all cases, the private land 
owner shall, by covenant attached to 
the land or by Board of Directors ac- 
tion, by will, or other legal means, 
stipulate that the natural area will be 
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maintained inviolate in its natural con- 
ditions. A reversionary clause may be 
inserted to provide for those situations 
in which the natural area stand has 
been completely destroyed by condi- 
tions outside the control of the manag- 
ing agency. 

At the request of Mr. Shanklin, who 
has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Natural Areas since its 
formation in 1947 and who had asked 
to be replaced, the Council, by motion 
of Mr. Hagenstein, seconded by Mr. 
Garratt, authorized the appointment 
of Donald W. Lynch as chairman. Dr. 
Lynch is assistant director of the Di- 
vision of Forest Management Re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Sesquicentennial Commission 

on the Public Domain 

The General Land Office was estab- 
lished by Congress on April 25, 1812, 
for the purpose of disposing of the 
vast public domain as a revenue meas- 
ure. The General Land Office and the 
Grazing Service were merged into a 
new Bureau of Land Management in 
1946. Much of the public domain that 
was suited to economic development 
has been patented. Public domain land 
fit for cultivation is almost nonexistent 
now, and large-seale disposal is most- 
ly a matter of history. The develop- 
ments of the past 150 years have led 
to a new point of beginning at which 
we find ourselves today—multiple-use 
management of the public domain for 
the national benefit. 

This coneept was given force in the 
directive handed by President Ken- 
nedy to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall in his natural re- 
sources message of February 23, 1961. 
The 477,000,000 acres of vacant un- 
appropriated, and unreserved public 
domain, the President asserted, con- 
stitute a “vital national reserve that 
should be devoted to productive use 
now and maintained for future gen- 
erations.” 

In order to observe this 150th an- 
niversary there has been created a 
Public Domain Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. Its function is to help mobo- 
lize publie interest and understanding 
of the need to support and expand 
multiple-use management of the na- 
tional land reserve. 

Serving on the Commission are 
representatives of 22 national societies 
and associations concerned with agri- 
cultural and natural resources. SAF 
Executive Secretary Henry Clepper is 
a member of the Steering Committee. 

In order to help finance the work 
of the Commission, the Council au- 
thorized a contribution of $100 to the 
Steering Committee. This was on a 
motion by Dr. Preston, seconded by 
Mr. Hagenstein. 
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Committed for Advancement 
of Forestry Education 


In behalf of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Forestry Education, 
Chairman F. H. Kaufert presented the 
following report: 

1. On the basis of its 1961 review, 
the Committee for the Advancement of 
Forestry Education recommends continua- 
tion of the accredited status of the 
professional forestry education pro- 
grams at the following 24 institutions: 

Auburn, University of 

California, University of 

Colorado State University 

Duke University 

Florida, University of 

Georgia, University of 

Idaho, University of 

Iowa State University 

Louisiana State University 

Maine, University of 

Massachusetts, University of 

Michigan State University 

Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of 

Missouri, University of 

Montana State University 

New Hampshire, University of 

North Carolina State College 

Pennsylvania State University 

Purdue University 

Utah State University 

Washington, University of 

West Virginia University 

Yale University 


The program at Oregon State Uni- 
versity was examined in 1960 and its 
aceredited status was continued. The 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. 
will be examined with the Middle 
States Association, November 12-15, 
1961, 

The Committee recommends that ac- 
tion be withheld on Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology and on 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute  uniil 
visitations can be made for further 
evaluation of the professional forestry 
programs of these institutions. 

2. The Committee further recommends 
that the Council provide in its budget 
for the 1962 fiscal year sufficient funds 
to cover the cost of the following vista- 
tions: 

Schools now accredited that will re- 
ceive further examination: 

Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 

nology 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Aceredited schools to be examined by 
regional college associations in 1961-1962, 
visitations in which the SAF participates: 

College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Georgia, University of 

Florida, University of 

Washington, University of 

Schools not previously accredited that 
have requested accreditation examinations 
of their professional forestry education 
programs: 

Washington State University 

Clemson College 

3. Finally, the Committee recommends 
that the Council epprove one change in 
the present Bases for Accrediting Pro- 
fessional Forestry Education, this change 
to be made immediately effective. The 
change that should be made would add 
a sentence to (d) of General Principles. 
This section would then read: “(d) The 
Forestry Department, Division, School or 
College must have offered a program 
of instruction leading to a bachelor’s or 


master’s degree in professional forestry 
for at least five years before requesting 
an examination for accreditation. Dur- 
ing the last two years of this five-year 
waiting period, the institution’s program 
must meet the minimum accreditation 
standards then in effect.” 

On a motion by Mr. Clark, seconded 
by Mr. Hagenstein, the Council ap- 
proved the recommendations and com- 
mended the Committee for its exellent 
work. 


Planning Committee 


A report on progress by the special 
Planning Committee, appointed by the 
Council May 10, 1960, was made by 
Chairman Lee M. James. He reported 
that the Committee has been meeting 
at the expense of the individual mem- 
bers, and requested the Council to au- 
thorize funds to enable the members to 
meet for two days during 1962. 

On a motion by Dr. Preston, sec- 
onded by Mr. Clark, the Council voted 
to authorize the expenditure of an 
amount not to exceed $2,000, to be used 
to pay the expenses of those members 
unable to finance their own travel. 


Seattle World’s Fair in 1962 


The following communication was 
sent to the Council by the Puget Sound 
Section (Gordon Grayum, chairman) : 

The Puget Sound Section has em- 
barked on a program to develop in the 
minds of the public the importence of 
our nation’s forest lands and the role 
the professional forester plays in manag- 
ing them in the best long range interest 
of the public. We feel this offers great 
promise for a nationwide and continuing 
SAF activity. 

To carry out such a program, we pre 
pose using initially the fortheoming 
World’s Fair to be held in Seattle, April 
21 through October 21, 1962 for a SAF 
exhibit to show the 10 million anticipated 
visitors that there is more to forestry 
than fighting fires and planting trees. 
We propose to feature “multiple use” 
as the theme. 

We have outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram including the exuibit at the Fair, 
tours to forests, signs along public 
roads to emphasize forestry activities 
complete with the SAF insignia, pub- 
licity, and encouragement of similar pro- 
gram activities by other Sections in 
their areas. The 22 Sections would be 
invited to participate in the World’s Fair 
exhibit, both with materials and finan- 
cial assistance. 

We respectfully request that the Coun- 
cil endorse our program by giving its 
blessing and that it consider assisting 
financially because of the nationwide 
importance to our profession. We should 
appreciate greatly your adding this item 
to the Agenda for the Council meeting 
scheduled at Minneapolis on October 8, 
1961. 

On a motion by Mr. Hagenstein, 
seconded by Mr. Malsberger, the Coun- 
cil unanimously authorized payment of 
$1,000 to the Puget Sound Section, 
Seattle World’s Fair Committee, for 
the purpose of providing educational 
displays and exhibits to acquaint visit- 
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ors to the Fair with the profession of 
forestry; this amount to be returned 
to the Society in the event of the Sec- 
tion’s inability to provide the exhibits 
as planned. 

In addition, the Council commended 
the spirit and initiative of the Puget 
Sound Section in promoting action for 
forestry displays at the Fair. 


SAF Meeting in 1965 

In behalf of the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Section, Dr. Davis, retiring member of 
the Council and newly installed chair- 
man of the Section, invited the So- 
ciety to hold its meeting in Detroit 
in 1965. 

On a motion by Mr. Allen, seconded 
by Mr. Hagenstein, the Council voted 
to accept the invitation. The dates of 
the meeting and the headquarters 
hotel will be announced later. 


Joint CIF-SAF 1967 Meeting 


In behalf of the Board of Directors 
of the Canadian Institute of Forestry, 
President Lowell Besley invited the 
Society to hold another joint SAF- 
CIF meeting in 1967. This year will 
mark the Centenary of Canadian Con- 
federation. The CIF proposed that 
the meeting be held in Ottawa in the 
fall of 1967. 

On a motion by Dr. Preston, see- 
onded by Prof. Heiberg, the Council 
voted unanimously to accept the kind 
invitation. 


Forthcomi.ig Annual Meetings 
Forthcoming annual meetings of the 
Society have now been scheduled as 
follows: 
1962, October 21-24. Atlanta, Ga. 
1963, October 20-23. Boston, Mass. 
1964, October 11-14. Spokane, Wash. 
1965, dates open. Detroit, Mich. 
1966, dates open. City open (West 
Coast region). 
1967, dates open. Ottawa, Ont. 
(Joint meeting with Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry). 


CIF Resolution of Thanks 

In behalf of the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry, President Lowell Besley 
presented the following resolution of 
appreciation to the Council. It was re- 
ceived with thanks. 

WuHereas, This joint ‘eeting has 
entailed special difficultics for both 
the hosts and their guests, and 

Whereas, Both the American and 
Canadian members of the meeting 
committee and its subeommittees have 
earried an exceptionally heavy burden, 

Be Iv THEREFORE ResoLvep, That 
we acknowledge and record our very 
special debt of gratitude to all those 
who have worked so hard to make this 
meeting an outstanding success, partic- 
ularly the members of the local See- 
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tions of the Society of American For- 
esters and the CIF Northwestern On- 
tario Section, and 

Be Ir FurtHer Resouvep, That the 
President convey to the President of 
the Society of American Foresters our 
most sincere appreciation of the hos- 
pitality and gracious welcome extended 
to all of us by our American colleagues 
and their ladies. 


Estimated Budget for 1962 


The estimated income and expense 
for the fiseal year December 1, 1961- 
November 30, 1962 was reviewed by 
the Council. On a motion by Mr. 
Allen, seconded by Dr. Davis (con- 
stituting the Finance Committee), the 
budget was approved as presented. 

It should be noted that, although an 
apparent deficit is possible, every ef- 
fort will be made to keep expenditures 
within income. 

Also on motion by Mr. Allen, see- 
onded by Dr. Davis, the treasurer was 
authorized to invest income from bonds 
owned by the Society in insured build- 
ing and loan accounts provided in- 
terest rates are favorable at the time. 


Endowment Fund 


At the Council meeting of Septem- 
ber 28, 1958 the Council authorized 
the appointment of a committee to 
undertake the creation of an endow- 
ment fund from which desirable Soci- 
ety projects might be financed. Subse- 
quently, the goal established was $250,- 
000, with Mr. Garratt as chairman of 
the Endowment Fund Committee. 

At the recent Council meeting Mr. 
Garratt presented a “working plan” 
for the SAF endowment fund cam- 
paign. On a motion by Mr. Hagen- 
stein, seconded by Mr. Clark, the Coun- 
cil approved the procedure outlined 
by Mr. Garratt. 

It was further suggested that the 
chairman explain the program to the 
Section delegates at their 1962 meeting 
in Atlanta next October, and enlist 
their support. 


Amendment of Bylaws on 
Corresponding Member Grade 


Article III, Section 9 of the Con- 
stitution provides for the grade of 
Corresponding Member as follows: 

See. 9. Corresponding Members shall 
be foresters who are not citizens or 
residents of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, or Canada, but who have shown 
substantial interest in American for- 
estry. 

In the interest of clarification, the 
Committee on International Relations 
(V. L. Harper, chairman) suggested 
an amendment to the Bylaws that 
would further define the qualifications 
for this grade and establish procedure. 
The Committee’s proposed amendment 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET 


1962 


INCOME 

Dues 

Subscriptions and sales - 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous incom 
Forestry Terminology 


$137,000 


Mise. Society publications 


Forestry Handbook 


Interest and dividends —__ 
American Forestry 
Forest Science (net) 


EXPENSE 
Journal of Forestry 
Editor’s expense — 


Salaries—editorial and advertising 


Salaries—executive office 
Advertising expense 
Travel, officers 

Postage 
Telephone and telegraph 


Miscellaneous printing 

Office supplies 

General expense 
Depreciation 

Retirement plan 

Dues, affiliation, organization — 
Watershed Congress 
Committec expeise 

Division expense 

Grading schoels 

Council travel ‘ 
Group Hospitalization - 
Social Security tax 
Maintenance equipment 
Miscellaneous 


$211,250 


....-_---§ 59,100 
1,200 
31,445 

67,983 

4,000 

5,000 

4,500 


Contribution for Education 


Contribution to Endowment fund 


$213,310 


was referred to the Council Committee 
on Membership (B. E. Allen, chair- 
man) which after revision submitted 
the following version. On a motion by 
Mr. Allen, seconded by Mr. Hagen- 
stein, it was approved. 

Requirements for Corresponding Mem- 
bership 

Persons, not citizens of the United 
States, its possessions, or Canada who 
are foresters and have shown substan- 
tial interest in United States forestry. 
Prospective members will be considered 
to be foresters if they have completed the 
forestry curriculum in an institution of 
University standing in their country and 
are actively engaged in forestry work. 

Procedure 

A nomination to the grade of Corre- 
sponding Member can be made by any 
Member or Fellow to the Council through 
the Executive Secretary. It shall be 
accompanied by or subsequently sup- 
ported by the written endorsement of 
one additional professional forester. The 
nomination must be accompanied by a 
100-word biographical statement which 
inelvdes the candidate’s age, professional 
education, present position, and forestry 
experience. The executive secretary may 
elect an applicant without further action 
by the Council as a whole. 


Amendmeut of Bylaws on 
Honorary Member Grade 


Article ITI, Section 10 of the Con- 


stitution provides for the grade of 
Honorary Member as follows: 

Sec. 10. Honorary Members shall be 
(1) persons not foresters who have ren- 
dered distinguished service to forestry 
either in America or abroad, or (2) 
professional foresters of outstanding 
achievement whose field of work lies out- 
side of, and who are not citizens of, the 
United States, its possessions, or Canada. 

The Committee on International Re- 
lations, which by custom makes nom- 
inations to the Council for Honorary 
Members under (2) above, suggested 
an amendment to the Bylaws that 
would further define the qualifications 
for this grade and establish procedure. 

On behalf of the Council Committee 
on Membership, Mr. Allen made a mo- 
tion, seconded by Mr. Hagenstein, that 
the recommended Bylaw be adopted, 
substantially as prepared by the Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

Requirements for Honorary Member- 
ship. 

There shall be two alternate qualifica- 
tions for Honorary Membership. 

Class A. Persons who are not profes- 
sional foresters but who have made out- 
standing and well known contributions 
to forestry in America or abroad. States- 
men, conservationists, and civic leaders 
who have so contributed shall be eligible 
for this grade of membership. In gen- 
eral the American candidates should be 
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sufficiently outstanding that their con- 
tributions to forestry are known to the 
Council members of the Society; foreign 
eandidates should be known to members 
of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

Class B. Foresters from countries other 
than the U. S., its possessions, and Can- 
ada who have made outstanding pro- 
fessional contributions. These contribu- 
tions should be recognized as outstanding 
by their peers and should be known to 
members of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Procedure 

Nominations to the grade of Honorary 
Member can be made by any Member 
or Fellow of the Society with the written 
endorsement of additional six Members 
or Fellows and should be accompanied 
by a 200-word biographical sketch. Nom- 
inations of citizens of the U. S., its 
possessions, and Canada will be submitted 
to the Council through the Executive 
Secretary. Nominations of citizens of 
countries other than the U. S., its pos- 
sessions, and Canada will be submitted 
to the Committee on International Re- 
lations. This committee will forward 
such nominations to the Council with its 
recommendation. 


Honorary Member Elected 


On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations (V. 
L. Harper, chairman), and on a mo- 
tion by Prof. Heiberg, seconded by 
Mr. Hagenstein, the Council elected 
Prof. Allesandro de Philippis of the 
University of Florence, Italy, an Hon- 
orary Member of the Society. 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


President Connaughton announced 
the appointment of John R. Meyering 
of the College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., as assistant executive secretary, 
effective February 1, 1962. 

Mr. Meyering’s selection was by a 
special committee (President Con- 
naughton, Vice President Malsberger, 
and Executive Secretary Clepper) des- 
ignated by the Council for this pur- 
pose. On a motion by Prof. Heiberg, 
seconded by Mr. MHagenstein, the 
Council approved Mr. Meyering’s ap- 
pointment. 


Council Policy Committee 


At the meeting of the Council on 
April 20 and 21, 1961 a Committee 
on Policy composed of three Council 
members was authorized. Appointed 
to the Committee were G. A. Garratt, 
chairman; K. P. Davis, and W. UD. 
Hagenstein. 

In behalf of the Committee, Dr. 
Davis submitted a document on policy 
formulation. On a motion by Dr. 
Davis, seconded by Mr. Clark, the 
statement was approved in principle 
by the Council subject to final review 
and editing by the Committee. 

The statement will be published 
later. 


Miscellaneous 


On a motion by Dr. Preston, sec- 
onded by Mr. Hagenstein, the Coun- 
cil unanimously approved the report 
of the Council meeting of April 20 
and 21, 1961 as published in the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry for June 1961, 
pages 463-469. 

Mr. Malsberger discussed the need 
for guidelines for estimates and goals 
of national future wood requirements. 
He then made a motion, seconded by 
Mr. Clark, that the Council request 
the Division of Economics and Policy 
to consider the proposal and make ap- 
propriate suggestions. 

On a motion by Mr. Hagenstein, 
seconded by Prof. Heiberg, the recom- 
mendation of the Washington, P. C. 
Section’s executive committee that the 
Division of Public Relations be re- 
activated was referred to the incom- 
ing Council. 

On a motion by Mr. Allen, unani- 
mously seconded and passed, Mr. 
Connaughton was thanked and com- 
mended for his able leadership and 
work as President during the past two 
years. 


BRR 


Conference of Council and 
Section Delegates 


A business conference of the Coun- 
cil and Section delegates was held on 
the afternoon of October 8. President 
C. <A. Connaughton weleomed the 
delegates and presided. 

Four topies had been scheduled for 
discussion as follows: 

1. The need for increased effort by 
the Society to publicize the profes- 
sion. 

Gordon G. Mark, vice chairman of 
the Washington (D. C.) Section, em- 
phasized the need to get forestry ac- 
cepted as a profession by informed 
people. He asserted that the stature 
of the forester in America does not 
compare with that in other nations. In 
behalf of the Seetion’s executive com- 
mittee he recommended a reactivation 
of the Division of Public Relations 
that had been discontinued by the 
Council in 1957. The Division, he sug- 
gested, would propose a public rela- 
tions program to be carried out by 
the Sections and Chapters as well as 
by the national Society. 

Gordon H. Grayum, chairman of the 
Puget Sound Section, proposed that 
the Council “expedite, on a national 
basis, a sustained educational cam- 
paign to develop in the public mind 
the importance of our nation’s forest 
lands and the role the professional 
forester plays in properly managing 
them in the best long range interest 
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of the public.” After mentioning spe- 
cifie projects that might be included in 
such a campaign, he recommended the 
creation of a SAF Public Relations 
Fund to be financed by an annual 
assessment of $2 from each member. 
This proposal was referred to the in- 
eoming Council that will serve during 
the period 1962-1963. 

Mr. Grayum also discussed Society 
participation in the Seattle World’s 
Fair of 1962. On this matter the 
Council subsequently took action 
which is described in the report of 
the Council meeting elsewhere in this 
issue. 

2. Proposed “ground rules” for the 
consideration of policy issues by the 
Society and the Sections. 

K. P. Davis diseussed this topie in 
behalf of the Council Committee on 
Policy of which he, together with G. 
A. Garratt, chairman, and W. D. 
Hagenstein, is a member. His draft 
of a statement on policy formulation 
was subsequently adopted in principle 
by the Council to be followed by edit- 
ing and further review. It will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 

3. Participation by the Sections in 
high school career counselling. Nelson 
T. Samson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Gulf States Section, reported on career 
counselling activities by the Texas 
Chapter. The Chapter has a member- 
counsellor in each county who attends 
“eareer days” and provides speakers. 
He stated that every high school in 
East Texas (the furested portion) is 
visited annually. 

M. L. Markell, Jr., chairman of the 
Ozark Section, deseribed the certificate 
awarded to students in the Section for 
forestry activities. 

Other Section delegates described 
work in career counselling, usually 
done through committees. Some pro- 
vide, or are planning to provide, schol- 
arships. It was the consensus that in- 
creased effort in career counselling is 
desirable, in view of the need of the 
profession, not for a numerical increase 
in the number of students, but for an 
inerease in the scholastic quality of 
those wishing to enter forestry. 

4. Progress in state registration and 
licensing. 

Three states had enacted legislation 
for the registration and licensing of 
foresters prior te 1961: Alabama, 
Georgia, and Michigan. Two additional 
states passed such legislation in 1961: 
Florida and South Carolina. 

A report on the South Carolina law 
was given by Marlin Bruner, vice 
chairman of the Appalachian Section. 
Credit for the law, he said, goes to the 
Foresters’ Council of South Carolina, 
a group composed of foresters in pub- 
lie agencies, the forest industries, and 
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in consulting practice. A bill, drafted 
by the Council, was introduced into 
three legislative sessions (1959, 1960, 
and 1961) before it finally became law 
this year. 

Donald D. Stevenson, past chairman 
of the Southeastern Section, explained 
the provisions of the Florida law. 
This law, as well as that of South 
Carolina, was reviewed in the JOURNAL 
or Forestry for September 1961, 
pages 706-708, 

D. P. Dunean, 
Upper Mississippi 
diseussed the bills introduced in the 
Minnesota legislature and answered 
questions relating to their failure to 
become law. 

5. Improved 
tions. 

President Connaughton reviewed 
briefly developments in improved So- 


chairman of the 
Valley Section, 


Society communica- 


Report of the President 
Charles A. Connaughton 


As the close of my term of office 
approaches, this is a fine opportunity 
to make some general observations on 
the operations of the SAF. Also, there 
are some specific events of the imme- 
diate past and projections for the 
future which should be described for 
you. 

During my term as President I’ve 
had the usual opportunity to diseuss 
the SAF and its operations with mem- 
bers in several localities. The coverage 
has not been as broad as I would have 
liked owing to my own limitations of 
time but, when supplemented by cor- 
respondenee, a fair cross section has 
been obtained. Generally, I have found 
that the member who is concerned 
with the force and effect of the Soci- 
ety as a organization 
wants the organization to strengthen 
its action and sharpen its expression 
on major policy issues. IT am glad to 
detect that this militant, crusading 
spirit is still present in the forestvy 
profession. 


pre »fessional 


Policy Action 


Some of those who feel the Society 
should be more aggressive on major 
policy have specific areas in mind at 
the national level on which the Society 
should move aggressively. Others are 
inclined to inject local issues for con- 
sideration. Still others have no par- 
ticular subjects in mind—they just 
want action. 

This position of a significant portion 
of the membership has been considered 
earefully by your officers and the 


ciety communications, particularly in 
the JouRNAL OF FORESTRY, as a re- 
sult of Council action taken at the 
meeting of April 20 and 21, 1961. 
D. E. Clark, chairman of the special 
Committee on Communieations, re- 
stated the recommendations of the com- 
mittee which had been distributed to 
the Sections and Chapters. With fur- 
ther reference to this topic, members 
are invited to read the report of 
Arthur B. Meyer, editor, published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The conference was adjourned with 
thanks by Mr. Connaughton for the 
splendid participation by the dele- 
gates. He announced that the several 
specifie recommendations made during 
the conference would either be acted 
on by the present Couneil, or, if fur- 
ther time was needed for considera- 
tion, by the incoming Council. 
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Council. It appears that two closely 
related efforts can most effectively 
strengthen our action in this area im- 
mediately. First, we need a strong or- 
ganization at Chapter, Section, and 
national levels with regular discussion 
and action devoted to policy matters, 
particularly in local meetings. Second, 
we need well defined, open lines of 
communication between all levels. 


As to the first point, the Society 
is continuing to re-emphasize a long- 
standing recommendation to the mem- 
bers that they organize in groups 
where effective discussions can oceur. 
This is being improved primarily by 
the continuing expansion in the estab- 
lishment of Chapters. 

As for strengthening communica- 
tions between the various levels, a spe- 
cial study of this was made by a Coun- 
cil committee. The report of this com- 
mittee was diseussed with Section dele- 
gates at our last annual meeting and 
the text of the report made available 
to Sections. A number of detailed 
suggestions were included—some of 
which I have been pleased to see imple- 
mented. 

To strengthen further our communi- 
cations, the Council authorized changes 
in the JouRNAL or Forestry. One is 
the publication monthly of a double- 
page spread entitled “National Out- 
look.” This is designed to report non- 
technical items of interest in the for- 
estry field. The “National Outlook” 
has been published in the last few 
issues of the JouRNAL and if members 
have comments or suggestions, please 
direct them promptly to the editor or 
the executive secretary. 
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A second change in the Journat to 
improve communications has been the 
addition of a section of letters. Of 
course, the JoURNAL has never been 
closed to letters but establishment 
of this special department formalizes 
presentation of ideas in this manner 
and should tend to encourage members 
to communicate more freely. 


Further actions of the Council are 
pertinent to this point. For example, 
a committee has been authorized to 
concern itself with current issues in 
forest policy. The purpose of this 
committee is to bring the policy ques- 
tions into foeus with the membership 
and be sure that relevant information 
is available upon which Chapter, See- 
tion, and national discussions can be 
based as a prelude to Society action. 
George Garratt is chairman of this 
committee. Also, you will reeall that 
time has been provided each of the 
last several years for policy discus- 
sions in the Society Affairs Section of 
annual meetings. This is continuing 
this year. 

I want to point out in connection 
with diseussions and action to strength- 
en the SAF position in forest policy 
matters that there has never been 
any inference on the part of the mem- 
bership that our technical position or 
interest should be diminished. Instead, 
the consensus is that our professional 
interest and responsibilities include 
both technical and policy matters and 
the Society should so orient its efforts. 
This is the direction we are endeavor- 
ing to go. 


Personnel Changes 

As the Society moves forward, we 
always encounter our share of “ups 
and downs.” I want to report one de- 
velopment that we will feel sharply in 
the negative sense and yet it is in- 
evitable. I have reference to the im- 
pending retirement of Miss Audrey 
Warren. Miss Warren will close her 
period of serious and devoted service 
to the SAF within the next few days. 
She has been part of our growth and 
evolution since 1928 and all those hav- 
ing any contact with Society opera- 
tions know the value of her service. 
I know that you join me in extending 
our sincere appreciation and our best 
wishes for the future. 

Also, I want to recognize another 
retirement from the staff during the 
year—Lloyd Thorpe, advertising rep- 
resentative for the JourNAL. In addi- 
tion to handling his assigned respon- 
sibilities efficiently, Lloyd had a deep 
interest in Society affairs. We grate- 
fully acknowledge this interest and his 
work. 

Partly as a result of these two re- 
tirements and partly to meet the trend 
of the times, the Society office has 
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undergone some reorganization. To 
handle the duties involved under the 
general direction of the executive sec- 
retary, a business manager has been 
employed. He is Young Rainer, a na- 
tive of Alabama and a forestry gradu- 
ate of Auburn University. Rainer will 
be assisted in the advertising work on 
a part-time basis by Erle Kauffman, 
an old friend to many SAF members. 

Also, in the personnel field, we are 
ready to announce the appointment of 
an assistant executive secretary. This 
position has been authorized for some 
time but for various reasons, includ- 
ing financing, we delayed the action 
to become effective January 1962. The 
Society is fortunate to obtain the serv- 
ice of John Meyering. We shall wel- 
come him to the job and regret he is 
not here today. 

I’m pleased to report that the Visit- 
ing Scientists Program, which is spon- 
sored by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation to the Society, 
made a most successful start. Partici- 
pating schools report that service ren- 
dered to them has been most satisfac- 
tory and we are urged to continue this 
program into the future. We propose 
to do so as long as we have a willing 
sponsor. 

In reference to forest education, no 
annual report could be complete with- 


out special mention of the Accrediting 


Committee. This committee, 
chairmanship of Frank Kaufert, has 
a difficult and tedious assignment. A 
large amount of contributed time is 
necessary. Regardless of these circum- 
stances, the Committee faces its respon- 
sibilities and meets its deadline. Real 
credit is due the members involved. 


Two Referenda 


Of real importance in our Society 
affairs are two referenda to be held this 
fall by mail ballot. One is to deter- 
mine the opinion of members on the 
procedure which should be used in the 
establishment of wilderness areas on 
federal lands. The question as pre- 
sented will have a choice of two alter- 
natives: whether wilderness areas 
should continue to be established as at 
present by executive order of the sec- 
retaries of the federal departments 
concerned or whether wilderness areas 
should be established by Congressional 
action. The other referendum is con- 
cerned with the persistent question of 
membership grades. 

You, as well as all other members, 
should express your opinion on these 
matters. Also, I urge that each of us 
vote in the forthcoming election of 
officers and urge our associates to do 
likewise. The number of votes cast 
during recent elections is barely 50 
percent of the total possible. This is 
not an aeceptable record, 
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The Forester’s Challenge 


Early in my term of office I decided 
that I would describe to as many for- 
esters as possible what appears to me 
to be the major problem facing the 
profession. I have done this and have 
had generally excellent response. How- 
ever, at the risk of repetition for some 
of you, I would like to make a brief 
statement of this problem in these clos- 
ing days of my term. 

To me, the major problem facing our 
profession is the need to gain accept- 
ance by the public that we, as forest- 
ers, are fit stewards to manage the 
forest land of this nation. Or, stated 
in reverse, the public does not feel that 
it can trust the management of the 
nation’s forests to its foresters. You 
and I have not gained major public 
acceptance and we must do this. 

The problem is now in sharp foeus 
because as the population is increasing 
without increase in land area, more 
and more people are demanding that 
management of forest land be pre- 
scribed by other than foresters. Water 
users may prescribe forest land treat- 
ment; recreationists demand large clas- 
sifieations for this use; sportsmen in- 
sist on certain fish and game specifica- 
tions; wood users want guarantees of 
their supplies and so the various pres- 
sures develop. The forester who has 
the direct responsibility for the man- 
agement of land can easily be elimi- 
nated almost entirely from the deci- 
sion-making process, leaving him only 
the job of day-to-day administration. 

Local people, who know the forester 
well, may fully respect his ability and 
aptitudes but most of our population 
is so situated that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the forester or his practices 
is limited. As a result, when the ma- 
jority decides, the forester on the 
ground may be bypassed. This applies 
to publie and privately owned land 
alike and poses a problem to foresters 
in all branches of the profession. 

I will not expand this further but 
will mention two actions which are 
timely from a Society standpoint. 
Firsty we, as a profession, must set 
our sights on high standards of land 
management and then see that they are 
attained. Compromise on land man- 
agement standards to meet local situa- 
tions and current problems must be 
held to a minimum. We must set high 
goals and reach them. In this respect, 
some goals that public clamor is de- 
manding may well exceed those set by 
foresters today. This poses a real prob- 
lem as the forester should be so far 
out in front in setting standards of 
wild land use that he is easily recog- 
nized and fully appreciated. The for- 
estry profession simply cannot follow 
standards set by others and still main- 
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tain leadership in land management. 

As a second action, the forester and 
the forestry profession must take ag- 
gressive steps to secure public ac- 
quaintance and acceptance of our abil- 
ities. Our profession, which includes 
only a minor fraction of one percent 
of our total population, has had a 
tremendous impact on the publie mind. 
Frankly, however, this impact isn’t 
nearly strong enough to achieve the 
goals that we know must be attained. 
We must gain wider general acquaint- 
ance of the profession and its achieve- 
ments. 

There are many ways to attain the 
acquaintance to which I refer. I have 
discussed some of these with the vari- 
ous Sections and I will not go into 
detail here. I am confident, though, 
that something which can be done in 
this direction is apparent to each of 
you. So, I suggest that we get busy 
individually and collectively. The area 
is big enough for all to find full free- 
dom of action. Your future and the 
future of the profession is involved— 
“Let’s not miss the boat” because of 
smug complacency. 


Conclusion 

In closing, I remind you that my 
term of office is drawing to a elese. 
This meeting, therefore, affords ain op- 
portunity to express my real pleasure 
in serving our 13,840 members. Your 
confidence has been appreciated and 
your support has been firm. I assure 
you, moreover, that I also speak in this 
regard for the Council. 

We shall now proceed with brief re- 
ports of standing committees. These 
reports will be followed by a general 
discussion of recreational impacts 
which include a number of items of 
current popular interest. Your par- 
ticipation in the diseussions is desired, 
However, before proceeding to com- 
mittee reports, I’m pleased to present 
our executive secretary for his report. 

BRR 
Report of the Executive 
Secretary 
Henry Clepper 

Income during the fiscal year (De- 
cember 1, 1960—November 30, 1961) 
is expected to total approximately 
$203,000. Expenses during the same 
period are estimated at about $196,- 
000. Our anticipated net profit for the 
year may total $7,000. 

Income from members’ dues con- 
tinues to be our greatest source of 
revenue; it is estimated to be $131,000 
for the current year. 

The next largest source of ineome 
is from advertising. Gross revenue 
from advertising this year should be 
about $45,000. 

During the year the Society received 
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two special grants from the National 
Science Foundation. 

One was for $15,000 to conduct a 
visiting scientists program in forestry 
at our schools of forestry. All institu- 
tions offering programs in forestry 
were invited to participate. This grant 
has been renewed for the academic 
year 1962-1963. 

The second NSF grant was for 
$10,000. It enabled the Society to pay 
the travel expenses of 14 forest- 
scientists to the meeting of the In- 
ternational Union of Forest Research 
Organizations held in Vienna, Austria, 
in September. 

Membership as of September 30, 
1961 totalled 13,841 by grades as fol- 
lows: Fellows, 94; Members, 6,612; 
Junior Members, 4,931; Associate 
Members, 223; Affiliate Members, 
1,017; Student Members, 763; Honor- 
ary Members, 16; Corresponding 
Members, 185. 

We have exactly 600 more members 
as of this date than we had a year ago. 

Frequently, I am asked how the 
Society has grown. The following 
membership figures may be of interest : 


13,841 
8,475 
4,711 
1931 1,700 
A study with promise of consider- 
able interest and value to our pro- 
fession will be undertaken this fall 
and winter to determine the number 
of professional foresters in the United 
States who are engaged in forestry 
practice or working in allied fields. 
This project has been approved by 
the SAF Council. The Council of For- 
estry School Executives has also en- 
dorsed it and has enlisted the co- 
operation of the forestry schools. We 
hope to publish the results of the 
study in the JourNaL oF Forestry 
in the spring of 1962. 
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Report of the Editor 


With the purpose of improving So- 
ciety communications through existing 
SAF publications, the Council at its 
spring meeting authorized two new sec- 
tions in the JouRNAL OF Forestry. 
They were to be started on a trial basis. 
The Council also instructed the editor 
to seek means of increasing the Jour- 
NAL’s coverage of forestry news. 

The new sections are called 
tional Outlook” and “Letters.” 
were started with the July issue. 

National Outlook seeks to present 
reports on forestry issues and policies, 
either crystallized or in the making, 
and also to briefly cover other matters 
of national interest. This section is 
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made possible by the part-time employ- 
ment of a reporter, to whose efforts 
Henry Clepper and I add ours. We do 
not envision this section as a hot-off- 
the-press report. Rather, we think it 
should be a roundup of reasonably 
current topics for foresters who may 
look to the JourNaAL to inform them. 
We have particularly in mind the busy 
field man whose avenues for acquiring 
such information may be restricted or 
who may not have time to follow half 
a dozen or more news sources. I hope 
the Council will see fit to continue this 
section as it has been well received to 
date and fills a definite need. We can- 
not fill this need through voluntary 
contributions, and at the present our 
regular staff does not have time to 
handle such a service without outside 
aid. 

The section “Letters” was created 
to permit members to comment briefly 
on matters pertinent to the profession 
of forestry in general. It has not as 
yet been swamped with contributions. 
After what experience I have had in 
attending Section meetings this sur- 
prises me and I hereby invite members 
who have something to say to take pen 
in hand. 

In bringing about any appreciable 
increase in forestry news and Society 
affairs we have to rely on volunteer 
help. Therefore the most promising 
plan seems to be to ask Section officers 
to give greater attention to the report- 
ing of Society affairs and to ask the 
already overworked newsletter editors 
to consider themselves certified corre- 
spondents of the JourNaL. There are 
many problems of timeliness, national 
interest, and duplication of coverage 
involved with publishing news items 
in the JourNAL but we will bring about 
what improvement we can. 

I should point out that we do not 
wish the JouRNAL to compete with the 
very worthwhile function of Section 
newsletters. Nevertheless, items of na- 
tional interest can well be sent to the 
Washington office in greater volume 
than is done currently. 

In asking for more communications 
from the Sections we are in turn going 
to try to reciprocate. We propose the 
issuance, when occasion demands, of a 
simple, inexpensive newsletter from 
the Washington office to the Section 
officers with copies cnough for Chap- 
ter officers. The letter would not be a 
regular affair nor would it go to all 
members. It would cover spot news 
items of significance to the Society 
when they oceurred. Further dissemi- 
nation of the news would be up to the 
Section and Chapter officers. 

The final subject I would touch on 
briefly is the perennial one of general 
interest material in the JouRNAL. Dis- 
cussion I hear is usually confined to 
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full-length articles. These, incidentally, 
take up about 40 percent of an issue. 
Can we assume that the remaining 60 
percent meets the qualification to vary- 
ing degrees? 

Articles of obvious general appeal 
to all foresters regardless of the spe- 
cialty of their work or its regional 
aspects are hard to secure. Henry 
Clepper and I, with occasional aid 
from readers, give considerable atten- 
tion to soliciting them or to preparing 
them ourselves when we can find in- 
spiration and time. 

In this connection a special issue 
scheduled for early next year will be 
devoted to the subject of wild animal 
damage to forests and the production 
of combined wildlife and wood crops. 

We will continue and intensify our 
efforts to secure more general interest 
articles. No one questions their suit- 
ability in the JourNaAL and I hope you 
may have observed at least a modest 
inerease in their numbers during re- 
cent months. 

Notwithstanding, I would feel dere- 
lict in my duty if I ignored the other 
side of the coin completely. Forestry 
is a composite of specialty subjects 
and regional subjects and it is the 
function of the JouRNAL to advance 
forestry knowledge. I do not believe 
anyone would seriously suggest that all 
articles in the JouRNAL should be of 
general interest. Neither can an indi- 
vidual expect more than a portion to 
meet his immediate needs. 

In connection with this report I 
engaged in a_ nonscientifie research 
project. I put myself back in Missouri 
as assistant in charge of farm forestry 
and state forest land. I then went 
through the 1961 JourNAL from Janu- 
ary through October. There were 86 
articles published I can say without 
bias that 14 of them would have in- 
terested me as well as have informed 
me. Eight more, had I read them, 
would have had specific information of 
practical value to me in my work. 

If that sounds as though I am con- 
gratulating the editor, I am not. I am 
pointing with pride to the associate 
editors, and the contributors, and the 
numerous others who make the Jour- 
NAL possible, 

ARTHUR B, MEYER 
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Report of the Editor of 
Forest Science 
Sometimes it is satisfying to be able 
to report no change. In general, this 
is true of Forest Science over the past 
year, at least in outward appearance. 
Forty articles have been published in 


the last four numbers. This is about 
our yearly average. The number of 
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subseriptions has held fairly constant. 

There are, however, some trends of 
which you should be informed. The 
first concerns the time it takes to pub- 
lish articles. Analysis of the first 
three numbers of the current volume 
(Vol. 7) that for 33 articles 
and notes an almost 16 
months elapsed receipt of 


shows 
average of 
between 


manuseript and publication of the pa- 
per. Of this total elapsed time, 7 
months were spent in review and revi- 
sion and 9, appropriately, in gestation 
following acceptance and awaiting the 
pages to be printed on, This 9-month 


period represents an increase of 3 
months in the last couple of 
This may represent, in part, a soften- 
ing on the part of the editor, who, 
nevertheless prefers to attribute it to 
other causes. I believe that the in- 
creasing volume of good publishable 
research in forestry is seeking an out- 
let. I believe our Society should con- 
sider what share it should assume of 
the responsibility for providing this 
outlet. 

In order to think effectively about 
our activities in scientific publication, 
we should know not only what Forest 
Science looks like but who subseribes 
to it. F. H. Eyre has made two anal- 
yses of subscriptions, one for 1957 
and one for 1961. These are as follows: 

1957 1961 
U. S. 836 
Canada 95 
Foreign 284 
1208 1215 

Trends for Canada and the U. 8. 
are quite similar: slightly down. This 
is more than balanced by an increase 
in foreign subseriptions—a 33 percent 
inerease to a total of 23 percent of our 
cireulation. (With this per- 
eentage is 31.) wrest Science, what- 
ever our intentio. is an international 
journal, at least cireulation, Forth- 
coming numbers wid show it is becom- 
ing international in content. 

What we make of Forest Science, it 
seems to me, must depend largely on 
its cireulation and usefulness in this 
country. Mr. Eyre’s analysis of U. S. 
cireulation is as follows: 

1957 1961 
Individuals 634 501 
Schools, libraries 111 193 
(ineluding 45 industry subscriptions) 
U. S. Gov’t. and other 
publie agencies 143 142 

This shows that the decline in U. 8. 
subscriptions is entirely the result of 
nonrenewals by individuals. More than 
20 percent of our 1957 individual U. S. 
subseriptions were lost in four years. 

Notwithstanding the loss in individ- 
ual U. S. subseriptions those 501 sué- 
seribers represent the largest block of 
cireulation. How does Forest Science 
serve them? How could it better serve 
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them? The editors would be glad to 
hear. 

In Forest Science, our Society has 
launched a leading world journal of 
forestry research. If this venture is to 
live up to its promise we need first to 
inerease our cireulation and then to in- 
crease the amount of material we pub- 
lish each year. If we do not soon re- 
verse the trend to longer delays in 
publication, Forest Science will cease 
to be the first choice of the authors of 
our best scientific forestry literature. 

The circulation analysis and the fact 
no one is compelled to subseribe to 
Forest combine to make the 
challenge quite pointed. If vou believe 
as I do, that a profession depends for 
its existence on advancing knowledge; 
if you believe, therefore, in the value 
of forestry research and its dissemina- 
tion, you, as individuals, have an op- 
portunity to make your belief effective. 

Joun W. DUFFIELD 
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Report of the Committee for 
the Advancement of 
Forestry Education 


The Committee’s 1960 report stated 
that the “Bases for Acerediting Pro- 
fessional Forestry Education” had 
been revised and that reacereditation 
examinations of all U. S. accredited 
forestry schools was planned for 1961. 
The revised “Bases” together with 
some clarification material were sent 
all accredited U. S. forestry schools 
except Oregon State University and 
the State University College of For- 
estry at Syracuse. The forestry edu- 
cation program at Oregon State Uni- 
versity was reaceredited in 1960 and 
re-examination of the College of For- 
estry at Syracuse in cooperation with 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is planned 
tor November 1961, 

Cooperation by all accredited schools 
in connection with the completion of 
the “Information Forms” was excel- 
lent and all schools had reported by 
May 1961. During the past summer 
Committee members studied these re- 
ports individually and Deans MeCul- 
loch and Wohletz spent two days giv- 
ing special study to the material sup- 
plied. On the basis of this preliminary 
study and the questions raised by 
Committee members, the chairman in 
August prepared letters to institutions 
for which information was not com- 
plete or on which added information 
was considered necessary. All schools 
from which additional information 
was requested responded promptly. 
However, one school found the time 
available to supply this information 
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too brief and has asked for more time. 
On October 5-6 the Committee met at 
this hotel and spent two very full days 
considering all cf the information sup- 
plied and preparing recommendations 
to the Council of the Society. 

Our recommendations to the Coun- 
cil are as follows: 

(a) That the accredited status of a 
number of colleges, schools, depart- 
ments and divisions of forestry be con- 
tinued but that those of these institu- 
tions with definite weaknesses or de- 
ficiencies receive special letters and 
recommendations from the Council. 

(b) That certain institutions be 
visited by Visiting Committees, com- 
posed of members of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Forestry Edu- 
cation and Society members designated 
by the Council, prior to arriving at a 
decision relative to the continued ac 
creditation or withdrawal of accredita- 
tion for these institutions. 

The Committee is happy to report 
that some of the aceredited forestry 
schools have made excellent progress 
since the 1951 accreditation examina- 
tion, and there are encouraging signs 
that professional forestry education is 
slowly achieving greater stature. There 
are still institutions that have 
made relatively little progress, several 
having strengthened their programs 
only to the point of conforming to 
minimum standards. The Committee 
does not consider such minimum 
strengthening to constitute real pro- 
gress. As Society members recognize, 
the Committee in the revision of the 
“Bases” in 1959-1960 gave greater em- 
phasis and more eredit to institutional 
status. On October 5-6 it gave addi- 
tional consideration to this question. 
The Committee is convinced that pro- 
fessional forestry education today, and 
increasingly so in the future, can 
receive the attention and support it 
deserves only when programs are 
located at institutions of university 
caliber. 

The Committee on October 5-6 also 
considered additional revisions, clari- 
fication and strengthening of the 
“Bases.” One item to be recommended 
to the Council on Wednesday, October 
11, is the early adoption of a require- 
ment that institutions requesting ac- 
creditation examination must have met 
during the last two years of the five- 
year waiting period the minimum ac- 
ereditation standards in effect during 
those two years. 

Two institutions, Washington State 
University and Clemson College, have 
requested accreditation examinations 
of their professional forestry educa- 
tion programs. The Society will par- 
ticipate in the accreditation examina- 
tion of the University of Georgia by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools, which is 
scheduled for November. Participation 
in this accreditation examination is in 
conformance with the policy of the 
Society to cooperate with the regional 
college associations in all examinations 
of institutions where accredited pro- 
fessional forestry education programs 

are located. 
S. G. Fontanna, C. M. Kaurman, 
W. F. McCuttocn, ErNEst WOHLETZ, 
F. H. Kavurert, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on 
International Relations 


Last year I presented our final re- 
port on the Fifth World Forestry 
Congress itself. Today, I shall first 
report the progress in the publication 
of the Proceedings of the Congress. 


Proceedings of the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress 

The printing contract has been let 
to the National Publishing Company 
of Washington, D. C. Galley proofs 
of the first lot of manuscripts have 
been received and it is expected that 
the publication will go to press in 
February or March 1962. Distribution 
of the Proceedings should be made by 
September 1962 at the latest. 

The Proceedings will inelude 449 
technical papers in the language in 
which they were given together with 
an abstract in the other two official 
languages of the Congress. They will 
include in words and in pictures an 
account of the Congress activities and 
its principal accomplishments. To do 
this will require three volumes ag- 
gregating 1,800 pages; 1,390 
pages in English, 230 in French, and 
180 in Spanish. Some 500  photo- 
graphs, tables, graphs, and maps will 
also be included. 

A vigorous sales-promotion cam- 
paign is already under way and we 
hope to sell at $25 per set a sufficient 
number of copies to permit the Con- 
gress to close its books “in the black.” 
Those in attendance at this meeting 
who may be interested in purchasing 
a set of the Proceedings ean find an 
informative brochure on a display 
table in the Information Area, At- 
tached to the brochure is an order 
blank which can be filled in and, to- 
gether with $25, can be given to the 
person in attendance at the Informa- 
tion Area. 
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Regional Committee on Forestry 
Research of the Latin American 
Forestry Commission (FAO) 


The Regional Committee on For- 
estry Research of the Latin American 
Forestry Commission held its seeond 


session in Caracas, Venezuela, on 


March 27-29, 1961. Frank H. Wads- 
worth, director of the In:titute of 
Tropical Forestry (Forest Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture) in 
Puerto Rico, and I represented the 
United States at the meeting. The pur- 
pose of this conference, attended by 
delegates from many of the Latin 
American countries, was to review re- 
search progress on regional problems 
of concern to Latin American coun- 
tries and to chart the future work of 
the committee. 

Prior to this session the Committee 
had three operating sections: tree 
planting, forest terminology, and 
utilization of tropical hardwoods. At 
the session two additional sections 
were established: a research evalua- 
tion section to stimulate Latin Ameri- 
ean countries to do more research, 
and a section to explore the need for, 
and the feasibility of maintaining, a 
professional society of Latin Ameri- 
ean foresters. 


North American Forestry 
Commission (FAO) 


The first session of the North 
American Fovestry Commission of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations was held in Mexico 
City from July 24-29, 1961. This in- 
augural session, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Enrique Beltran of Mex- 
ico, was devoted primarily to organiza- 
tional problems and to outlining the 
kinds of activities to be undertaken 
during the next few years. 

Delegations were present from the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. 
Five delegates represented Canada; 
five were from the United States; and 
nine from Mexico. Sir Henry Beres- 
ford-Peirse, deputy director of FAO’s 
Division of Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts, and M, A. Huberman represented 
the FAO. The United States delega- 
tion ineluded as delegate Richard E. 
McArdle, chief of the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; al- 
ternate V. L. Harper, assistant chief, 
Forest Service; and as advisers Tom 
Gill, executive director, Charles Lath- 
rop Pack Forestry Foundation; John 
Shanklin, staff assistant, forestry, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of the Interior; and James 
N. Diehl, director, Division of Co- 
operative Forest Fire Control, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The session authorized the creation 
of two working groups as subsidiary 
bodies to the Commission, one on for- 
est insects and diseases and the other 
on forest fires. The Commission also 
supported a proposal that Canada and 
the United States cooperate with FAO 
in its worldwide project of timber 
trends. 
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The next session of the Commission 
will be held in Canada in 1963. J. D. 
B. Harrison, deputy minister of for- 
estry, Department of Forestry, Can- 
ada, was elected chairman and will 
serve until the end of the next session 
of the Commission 


Second World Eucalyptus Conference 


The United States was well repre- 
sented at the Second World Eucalyp- 
tus Conference, which was held at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, August 13-26, 1961. 
Present were Frank H. Wadsworth, 
director of the Institute of Tropical 
Forestry, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; 
Russell K. LeBarron, chief, Division 
of Forest Management Research, Paci- 
fic Southwest Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Walter H. Hoffman, assistant 
general manager, Timber Produets Di- 
vision, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Elbert A. 
Schory, tropical forester, Florida For- 
est Service, Ft. Myers, Florida; 
Douglas M. Knudson, forestry spe- 
cialist, Purdue University, ICA Co- 
operative Project, Viscosa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. 

The Conference covered aspects of 
the planting, growing, harvesting, and 
utilization of eucalypts under condi- 
tions prevailing in various parts of 
the world where these species are 
grown. The conference concluded that 
eucalypts are important species for 
planting where rapid growth is of 
primary importance, and that they 
offer considerable promise in a num- 
ber of areas of the world. 


The Tenth Pacific Science Congress 


The Tenth Pacific Science Congress 
met at the University of Hawaii, 
August 21—September 6, 1961. John 
A. Zivnuska, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, served as organizer of the See- 
tion of Forestry, which was subdivided 
into three Divisions: Forest Biology, 
Forest Management, and Forest Prod- 
ucts. 

Papers dealt with the organization 
and development of research in for- 
estry in the Pacifie region, including 
forest regeneration, forest biology, 
forest genetics, forest inventories, 
growth of forests, fire, and forest 
products utilization. Two weeks were 
devoted to the presentation of tech- 
nical papers by representatives of 
some 18 countries. An additional week 
was devoted to four field trips. 

Other members of the Society of 
American Foresters who had import- 
ant roles in organizing the forestry ses- 
sions included Keith Arnold, director, 
Pacifie Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station; N. T. Mirov, 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station; E. I. Kotok, for- 
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merly assistant chief in charge of re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service; and 
James L. Zeigler, the San Francisco 
representative of Arthur D. Little 
Company of Boston. 


International Union of Forest 
Research Organizations 


The XIIIth Congress of the In- 
ternational Union of Forest Research 
Organizations (IUFRO) was held in 
Austria during the period September 
10-29, 1961. Meetings of the sections 
and committees of the Union were 
held in Vienna, September 10-17. 
Three field trips were arranged for 
the period September 18-29. The first 
emphasized silviculture and related dis- 
ciplines; the second, forest protee- 
tion; and the third, techniques in for- 
estry operations, especially mechanical 
methods. 

The U. S. delegation numbered 30 
persons. I represented our delegation 
on the Permanent Committee of the 
Union. C. F. Korstian, the other U. S. 
member of the Permanent Committee, 
was unable to attend the Congress. 


Eleventh Session of FAO Conference 


The preparation of official position 
papers is under way for the 11th Ses- 
sion of the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations to be held in Rome, 
October 30-November 23, 1961. Rich- 
ard E. MeArdle and Robert K. Win- 
ters of the U. S. Forest Service and 
Henry Clepper, executive secretary of 
the Society of American Foresters, 
will serve as advisers tv Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, John P. Dun- 
ean, head of the United States dele- 
gation. 


Technical Assistance in Foreign 
Forestry 


Individual members of the Society 
of American Foresters have contrib- 
uted substantially to international for- 
estry through their assistance in the 
training of foreign nationals who come 
to this country and in the acceptance 
of foreign assignments as forestry ad- 
visers in other countries. 

Many foreign nationals come to the 
United States for forestry education 
or training without assistance of gov- 
ernment agencies. The Forest Service 
does prepare education and training 
programs at the request of international 


agencies, foreign governments, and 
agencies of the U. S. Government. In 
1960, 332 such programs were pre- 


pared for foreign nationals from 54 
countries who came to the United States 
for study, observation, and on-the-job 
training in forestry and related fields. 
Most of these came under ICA spon- 
sorship, but many came under the aus- 
pices of international organizations, 


foreign governments and, in a few in- 
stances, on their own initiative. 

The training provided covered a 
wide variety of subjects including for- 
est management, forest products util- 
ization, watershed management, gen- 
eral forestry, forest economics, range 
management, forest engineering, and 
forest protection. Forty-three of the 
foreign nationals were scheduled to 
enroll in forestry colleges; 14 were 
candidates for the M.F. degree, eight 
for B.F., and 21 were nondegree can- 
didates. 

In addition, between 40 and 50 spe- 
cialists in forestry and related dis- 
ciplines are serving on overseas as- 
signments as advisers to foreign gov- 
ernments in various fields of forestry. 
Most of these are serving with the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, but some are with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 


Honorary Membership 


At its meeting October 8, 1961, the 
SAF Council elected to Honorary 
Membership in the Society, Professor 
Alessandro de Philippis of the Univer- 
sity of Florence, Florence, Italy. Pro- 
fessor de Philippis has had a long and 
illustrious career in forestry research 
in Italy, is director of the Agricultural 
and Forest Research Center, Rome, 
and is Section Leader in the Inter- 
national Union of Forest Research Or- 
ganizations. He is the author of 100 
papers on various subjects, and is a 
member of the Italian Academies of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Natural Sci- 
ences. He is also a member of the 
Forestry Societies of Switzerland and 
Israel. 

V. L. 


RRR 


Report of the Steering 
Committee: Study of 
Education In Forestry and 


Related Fields 


The Study of Edueation in For- 
estry and Related Fields of Natural 
Resource Management was undertaken 
by the Society in 1958 pursuant to a 
grant of funds made to it by the Gid 
Dominion Foundation. At the 60th an- 
nual meeting in Washington, last year, 
S. T. Dana, the director of the study, 
reviewed for you the progress that 
had been made up to that date. At 
the same time he presented for dis- 
cussion by the Society a number of 
challenging issues which we face in 
education for our profession. During 
the months that have since elapsed, 
the study’s report has been brought 
close to completion. It will lay out the 


Chairman 
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facts of present day forestry educa- 
tion; it will appraise them in the light 
of the current long term outlook for 
the profession; it will formulate sharp- 
ly the major issues which were raised 
a year ago; and it will analyze and 


recommend ways for dealing with 
them. 
The director and some individuals 


from the Steering Committee have a!- 
ready conducted some review and in- 
formal discussion of the preliminary 
draft of this report. Within a few 
weeks its final chapter, including the 
important conclusions and  reeom- 
mendations, will be cireulated to the 
Steering Committee, the heads of for- 
estry schools, and some others for ecom- 
ment and criticism. Director Dana has 
advised the committee that he expects 
to have his report in its final form 
in our hands before the end of No- 
vember, 

Substantive comment on the report 
by the Steering Committee must, of 
course, await our examination of the 
complete] manuseript next month. 
But the Committee looks forward to 
early completion of the study and to 
prompt publication of what it believes 
will be a major contribution by Dean 
Dana and his fellow workers to one 
of the Society’s central an! econtinu- 
ing objectives—the advancement of 
professional edueation. 

Henry J. Vaux, Chairman 


Report of the Committee 
on Forestry Research 


This is the second report of the 
committee which has been studying 
certain aspects of forestry research in 
the United States for about two years. 
Except for the data from state or- 
ganizations, the statistical phase of the 
committee’s work is completed. A 40- 
page preliminary draft cf a report 
has been completed. This report was 
diseussed by the members of the com- 
mittee yesterday. It is hoped that a 


final report for publication can be 
completed within the next several 
months. 

Some preliminary figures on ex- 


penditures for research by federal 
agencies and educational institutions 


were given in last year’s report. We 
‘an now give you firm figures on re- 
search expenditures by federal 
agencies, forest industries, and 
schools. During the fiscal year 1959- 
1960, these expenditures were as fol- 
lows: 
Federal agencies $17 million. 
Forest industries $62 million. 
Edueational institutions $6.5 million. 
Ninety-six percent of the research 
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by the forest industries was in the 
field of forest products and utiliza- 
tion, and of this amount 70 percent 
was for research on pulp, paper, and 
fiber products. Expenditures by fed- 
eral agencies and educational institu- 
tions follow a different pattern, 20 
percent of the budget of federal 
agencies and 27 percent of the budgets 
of schools being spent on products and 
utilization research. Thirty percent of 
the expenditures by federal agencies 
and 33 percent of the expenditures by 
educational institutions were for timber 
production research. The schools were 
much more active in wildlife research, 
spending 16 percent of their budget 
for this purpose, whereas the fedeyal 
agencies spent two percent of their 
funds in this field. This relatively 
large expenditure for wildlife research 
by the schools is brought about by the 
fact that several institutions support 
wildlife research centers, which are 
financed by institutional, state, and 
federal funds. Expenditures in other 
fields by federal and the 
schools differed widely; for example, 
federal agencies spent 10 percent and 
the schools about two percent of their 
budget for watershed management re- 
search. The federal agencies spent 12 
percent of their bwiget for economics 
research, while the schools spent six 
percent in this field. In the case of the 
Forest Service, a large portion of the 
funds spent for economies research 
was for the forest survey. 


agencies 


Sixty-nine percent of the expendi- 
tures for research at the educational 
institutions was at institutions with 
aceredited forestry schools. At these 
institutions, considerable forestry re- 
search was carried on in the depart- 
ments of botany, zoology, 
agronomy, and agricultural economics. 
Approximately 20 percent of the total 
expenditures at these schools was in 
these related departments. 


soils, 


The development of research at edu- 
cational institutions is indicated by 
the fact that in fiscal year 1959-1960, 
22 of the 53 reporting institutions had 
budgets of $100,000 or more annually, 
whereas in fiscal year 1950-1951, nine 
years previously, only three schools 
had budgets of $60,000 or more annu- 
ally, and only 18 had budgets of 
$20,000 or more annually. 

The total of $85 million was spent by 
federal agencies, forest industries, and 
educational institutions in the fiscal 
year 1959-1960, compared with an ex- 
penditure of about $40 million in fiseal 
year 1952-1953. During this 7-year 
period, expenditures have increased 
2.3, 2.7, and 2.2 times by private in- 
lustry, U. S. Forest Service, and ae- 
credited forestry schools, respectively. 
Since 1959 the Forest Service has bene- 


fited from a more generous Congress. 
Increases in its research budget for 
fiseal years 1961 and 1962 were 29 and 
43 percent respectively over the pre- 
vious years. Considering increased 
costs of doing research, the $85 mil- 
lion would probably be the equivalent 
of about $55 million based on 1952- 
1953 costs. On this basis, the research 
support in 1959-1960 was approxi- 
mately 1.4 times that in 1952-1953. 

The relative inadequacy of the re- 
search support in forestry is indicated 
by the fact that only 0.34 percent of 
the gross national product contributed 
by the timber industry alone was spent 
on forestry research, as compared to 
2.0 percent of the total gross national 
product for all types of research and 
development. 

Other aspects of forestry research 
which were studied by the committee 
were: (1) problems of financing re- 
search at educational institutions, (2) 
the relative adequacy of research in 
various fields, (3) trends in basie re- 
search, (4) problems in graduate train- 
ing for research, (5) the adequacy of 
modern facilities for research, and 
(6) the importance of coordination of 
research among various agencies. The 
final report of the committee will in- 
clude information on all of these sub- 
jects and will also inelude the reeom- 
mendations on each of these subjects. 

GrorGE M. JEMISON 
Chairman 


RRS 


Report of the Division 
of Forest Management 


About 350 to 400 persons attended 
the October 10 meeting of the Division 
of Forest Management. 

The morning session followed the 
printed program except that George S. 
Allen of the Weyerhaeuser. Company 
served as sympos.am moderator in 
place of E. S. McKinnon, and Walter 
Tuttle of the British Columbia Forest 
Service delivered Alan Moss’ paper 
for him, in his absence. 

Richard L. Knox of the Minnesota 
Conservation Commission served as 
chairman of the afternoon session. 
Following the paper on a sampling 
design by Shiue and John, Thomas 
Evans of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., made formal com- 
ments on it. 

Interest in the day’s session was 
heightened by the liberal use of visual 
aids, including stereo slides in the dem- 
onstration of defoliation by the spruce 
budworm. 

Election of officers for 1962 resulted 
in the following: 

Outgoing Chairman: Frank D. Irv- 
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ing, Jr., University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Chairman: John C, Witherspoon, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman: Warren T. Doolittle, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Secretary: Arthur Roe, Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Spokane, Wash. 

John Carow, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of the Standard- 
ization of the Cubic Foot Tree Meas- 
urement had the following report on 
committee work which was delivered 
to the Division by R. G. Belcher: 

“The Committee for the Study of the 
Standardization of the Cubie Foot 
Tree Measurement has had but one 
meeting, with only three members pres- 
ent. 

“However, a general plan of work 
and distribution of labor has been 
more or less formalized. The chair- 
man, Dr. John Carow, goes on sabbati- 
cal leave during the second semester of 
this academic year, and will be able 
to initiate more widespread action 
then. 

“In the meantime, the general plan 
of work will be cireularized among the 
present members, and additional peo- 
ple will be approached to round out 
the committee and cover all parts of 
the continent.” 

Warren T. 
Secretary 


RRR 


Report of the Division of 
Forest Recreation 


The Technical Session on Forest 
Recreation was held on the morning 
of October 10, 1961, with Chairman 
Henry Harrison presiding. <A. B. 
Wheatley of the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests acted as co- 
chairman. Approximately 250 persons 
were in attendance. 

In a paper entitled “Recreation and 
Land Ownership,” Kenneth B. Pome- 
roy, chief forester of The American 
Forestry Association, stressed the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. It should be the national policy 
to leave in private ownership most 
forest land having reasonable prospect 
of effective management thereunder. 

2. If public ownership becomes 
necessary in order to protect public 
interests, then the lower levels of gov- 
ernment, particularly the states, should 
do more for themselves. 

3. The basie differences between 
national parks and national forests 
are: 
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a. National parks are for the pres- 
ervation of nature’s masterpieces, un- 
marred by man. 

b. National forests represent na- 
ture controlled by man. There land 
management for the economic good is 
the basic idea. - 

4. Historic standards for national 
parks require that they be spacious 
land areas so outstandingly superior 
in quality and beauty as to demand 
their preservation intact for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of future genera- 
tions. Anything less would tend to 
downgrade the national parks system. 

A pane! discussion was conducted 
on the theme “Forest Recreation Moves 
Ahead.” Speaking for the various 
classes of forest land ownership were: 

“State Public Lands.” H. G. Wilm, 
New York Conservation Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

“Industrial Forest Lands.” A. V. 
Smyth, Weyerhaeuser Company, North 
Bend, Ore. 

“National Forests.” Richard J. Cost- 
ley, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

“National Parks.” William L. Bowen, 
National Park Service, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Forest Recreation Moves Ahead in 
Ontario.” A. B. Wheatley, Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The Division officers elected for 1962 
were : 

Chairman: Lemuel Garrison, Super- 
intendent, Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyo. 

Vice-Chairman: Neil Stout, Exeeu- 
tive Director. New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Natura! Resources, 
Manlius, N. Y. 

Secretary: Harry Camp. In charge 
of Forest Recreation Research, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Report of the Division 
of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


An average of 64 members attended 
the technical session which met on Oc- 
tober 10 in Minneapolis. Chairman 
James P. Gilligan led the meeting, and 
the discussion of papers was led by 
A. T. Cringan (CIF), of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

Following the technical session, in- 
cluding two papers by Canadians and 
three by Americans, a short business 
meeting was held at which officers were 
elected for the coming year. 

Following its traditional practice of 
electing a new secretary and advancing 
the existing secretary and vice-chair- 


man, the Division’s newly installed offi- 
cers are: 

Chairman: Howard A. Miller, U. S. 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman: Richard J. Costley, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

Secretary: Laurence E. Riordan, 
Colorado Game and Fish Commission, 
Denver, Colo. 

Ricuarp J. Costiey 
Secretary 
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Report of the Division of 
Watershed Management 


Paul Zinke, chairman, commenced 
the Watershed Management Division’s 
eleventh annual meeting at 2 p.m., Oc- 
tober 10, 1961. After making a short 
opening statement he introduced A. S. 
L. Barnes, Canadian Institute of For- 
estry, as cochairman, to the nearly 200 
persons present. Mr. Barnes responded 
briefly. The following techni<al papers 
were then presented: 

1. “Challenges and Opportunities 
in Watershed Management in the Lake 
States,” by Sidney Weitzman, Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

2. “Watershed Management by 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Board,” by George Tunstell, Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Board, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

3. “Watershed Management in On- 
tario through Conservation Author- 
ities,” by A. S. L. Barnes and D. N. 
MeMullen, Ontario Department of 
Commerce and Development, Toronto, 
Ont. 

4. “Forest-Snow Relationships,” by 
Bertram C. Goodell, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

5. “Managing the Forest for Soil 
Moisture Control,” by Robert Zahner, 
School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

In a short business meeting at the 
end of the session, Chairman Zinke 
announced that the officers of the Divi- 
sion for the next year would be P. B. 
Rowe, Chairman; R. B. Marston, Vice- 
Chairman; and B. C. Goodell, Secre- 
tary. 

R. B. Marston 


Secretary 
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Report of the 
Division of Education 
The Division of Education held its 


annual meeting on October 10, 1961. 
Approximately 190 members attended. 
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Introductory remarks were made by 
the cochairman of the meeting, John 
Carow (SAF) and K. G. Fensom 
(CIF), relative to the topic of diseus- 
sion. Spirited discussion was conduct- 
ed following each group of two pa- 
pers. 

Dr. T. D. Stevens, in ecommemora- 
tion of the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the land grant colleges and 
universities, summarized in an excep- 
tionally fine paper the contributions 
of those institutions. 

In the absence of Seth Jackson, 
chairman of the Committee on Safety, 
the annual report of the committee was 
given by Dean Marckworth and ac 
cepted by the group. The major item 
was the publication of the Forester’s 
Creed in the June 1961 issue of the 
JOURNAL, 

Dr. William Bramble presented the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 
A single ballot was cast by the secre- 
tary at the direction of the group, for 
the nominees for chairman and vice- 
chairman. Ballots were distributed for 
selection of the new secretary. The 
Division officers for 1962 are: 

Chairman: Allen W. Goodspeed, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Vice-Chairman: Harold E. Young, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Carl H. Stoltenberg, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Haroip E. YounG 
Secretary 


Secretary: 
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Report of the 
Division of Forest Fire 


Pioneering events were the order of 
the day at the Technical Session on 
Forest Fire. This was the first full 
technical session on the problems of 
forest fire prevention and control to be 
sponsored jointly by the Society of 
American Foresters and the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. It was the first 
meeting of the newly created SAF 
Division of Forest Fire. 

The all-day session was opened by 
J. S. Barrows, chairman of the SAF 
Division of Forest Fire, who presented 
a resumé of goals and organization of 
the newly formed unit of the SAF. 
Chairman for the morning session was 
J. C. Macleod, associate director, For- 
est Research Branch, Canadian De- 
partment of Forestry. Four papers 
were presented as follows: 

1. “Forest Fire Prevention—Prog- 
ress and Prediction.” Clare W. Hendee, 
U. §S. Forest Service, Washington, 

2. “An Industrial View of Forest 
Fire Control.” Warren B. Gayle, Mac- 
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Millan, Bloedel and Powell River Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

3. “How Much Company Fire Pro- 
tection on Company Land?” ©. G. 
Traezewitz, Woodlands Depariment, 
International Paper Company, Mobile, 
Ala. 

4. “Some Applications of Radio 
in Forest Fire Control.” R. Hook, 
Saskatchewan Department of Natural 
Resources, Prince Albert, Sask. 

The afternoon session was chair- 
manned by Carl C. Wilson, chief, 
Division of Forest Fire Research, Pa- 
cific Southwest Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station. The papers pre- 
sented were: 

1. “Crown Fire Problems in the 
Lake Siates.” John A. Beale, Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department, Madi- 
son, Wis., and John H. Dieterich, Lake 
States’ Forest Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

2. “Aireraft in Fire Control in On- 
tario.” W. T. Foster, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto, 
Ont. 

3. “Applications of Fire Weather 
Service in Forest Fire Control.” 
Dwight L. Phipps, Oregon State Board 
of Forestry, Salem, Ore. 

4. “Crisis Periods and Fire Control 
Planning.” Keith Arnold, Pacific 
Southwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

At a business session, the following 
were elected Division officers: 

Chairman: J. 8S. Barrows (reelected), 
chief, Division of Forest Fire Re- 
search, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Vice-Chairman: John A. Beale, chief 
state forester, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary: Robert W. Cooper, Divi- 
sion of Forest Fire Research, South- 
eastern Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Macon, Ga. 

A report of the summer Fire Study 
conducted July 17 to August 11, 1961, 
at Woods Hole, Mass. by the National 
Academy of Science, National Research 
Council, was presented by A. A. Brown, 
director, Division of Forest Fire Re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service. 

The Division voted in favor of joint 
sponsorship by the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters and the American Mete- 
orologicul Society of a technical meet- 
ing on Forest Fire Meteorology. A 
joint committee will be appointed soon 
to start planning the location and pro- 
gram for the meeting. It is anticipated 
that the meeting will be held sometime 
in 1963. 

Another pioneering event at the For- 
est Fire Technical Session was the 
preparation of a publications exhibit 
and a bibliography of fire publications 


issued during the last five years in the 
United States and Canada. The pub- 
lication’s activity for the SAF Divi- 
sion of Forest Fire was directed by 
John H. Dieterich, Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. 

Total attendance at the Forest Fire 
Technical Session was estimated at 350 
persons. 

J. S. Barrows 
Chairman 
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Report of the Division 
of Forest Products 


The technical session of the Divi- 
sion was well attended considering the 
competition from the Divisions of Fire, 
Silviculture, and Economics. Approxi- 
mately 200 CIF and SAF members 
attended. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the discussions on timber harvesting 
and forestry practices in Ganada and 
the United States. Special interest in 
the motion picture, showing the pulp- 
wood combine and the full-tree skidder 
developed by Canadian International 
Paper Company, made it necessary to 
run the film for a second time at the 
end of the session. 

A short business meeting was held 
at the end of the session. Following 
officers were elected for a one-year 
term: 

Chairman: Raymond J. Wood, Dia- 
mond Match Division, Diamond Na- 
tional Corporation, Cloquet, Minn. 

Vice-Chairman: Herbert I. Winer, 
School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary: John R. Cook, Jr., South- 
ern Division, Scott Paper Co., Mobile, 
Ala. 

The type of program followed by the 
Division was briefly discussed. It was 
agreed that future programs conform 
generally to the approach of this year’s 
session covering the relationship of 
forest practices to the products of the 
forest. The new chairman asked that 
the members write him concerning new 
topics and any suggestions they have 
on subjects they would like to see in- 
eluded in next year’s program. 

In Mr. Loekard’s absence, Mr. Erick- 
son reported on the progress being 
made by the Committee on Log and 
Tree Grades. The syllabus published 
in the September issue of the JouRNAL 
was the result of this Committee’s 
effort. Cooperative studies are being 
conducted toward arriving at a more 
simplified set of grade specifications. 
It is hoped that these will soon be 
ready for publication. 


Raymonp J. Woop 
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Report of the 
Division of Silviculture 


Approximately 250 members attend- 
ed the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the Division of Silvieulture held 
October 11. In accord with the general 
meeting theme “Forestry’s Common 
Frontiers” the nine technical papers 
were of mixed CIF-SAF origin. They 
dealt with the general theme “Regen- 
eration of Cutover Forest Lands.” 
Co-chairmen P. O. Rudolf (SAF) and 
D. A. S. Dyer (CIF) presided at 
morning and afternoon sessions, re- 
spectively. Vice-Chairman K. F. Wen- 
ger chaired part of the morning ses- 
sion, 

During a short business meeting, 
Professor D. M. Smith of Yale Uni- 
versity was elected vice-chairman for 
1962, and Mr. William R. Jordan, Wis- 
consin Conservation Department, see- 
retary. Dr. Wenger succeeded to the 
chairmanship for the coming year; 
Professov Smith will do likewise next 
year. 

Closing the meeting were excellent 
reports of the Committee on Natural 
Areas by John F. Shanklin, and the 
Committee on Forest Tree Improve- 
ment by Howard Kriebel. These re- 
ports follow. 

Water L, Beers, Jr. 
Sceretary 
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Report of Committee on 
Natural Areas 


We are nearing the end of the 15th 
year of the existence of the Committee 
on Natural Areas. This Committee was 
first organized in February 1947 as a 
committee of the whole Society, and 
then later assigned to the Division of 
Silviculture. Its first formal report 
was made to the Society at its regular 
annual meeting in Boston in 1948. A 
report has been made each subsequent 
year. This, then, is the 14th annual 
report of your Committee. 


Liaison Officers 


Again we have moved to strengthen 
our liaison with the Society’s Sections. 
Dr. Laurence C. Walker, associate pro- 
fessor, research, George Foster Pea- 
body School of Forestry, University 
of Georgia, now represents the South- 
eastern Section. Incidentally, Dr. 
Walker is doing an excellent job of 
following up on the Southeastern Sur- 
vey on which I shall report in more 
detail. Then, for the newest Section 
of the Society, Alaska, Austin Helmers, 
of the Northern Forest Experiment 
Station, Juneau, has accepted the liai- 
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son assignment. There is considerable 
work ahead of Mr. Helmers in the 
Alaska Section. 


Areas Approved 
The following areas have been for- 
mally approved by the Committee 
since January 1, 1960, the cutoff date 
for the list of approved areas which 
was published in the JouRNAL oF For- 
estRY, Volume 58, No. 11, November 
1960 : 
Glen Helen Natural 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
185 acres. SAF Type No. 52, white 
oak—red oak—hickory 


Area 


Northern California Coast Range Pre- 
serve N. A. 
Nature Conservancy 
Mendocino County, California 
The final area to be encompassed 
within this natural area has not 
yet been determined. However, 
the area protects SAF Type No. 
229, Pacifie Douglas-fir, Type No. 
232, Redwood, and Type No, 234, 
Oak-Madrone 


de la Howe Natural Area 
John de la Howe School 
McCormick County, South Carolina 
100 acres. SAF Type No. 75, Short- 
leaf pine 


Upper Olaa Forest Natural Area 
Hawaii National Park 
The final boundary of this natural 
area has not yet been designated 
by the National Park Service. It 


will, however, inelude approxi- 
mately 500 acres of Ohia lehua 
and tree ferns 


Sugar Loaf Mountain Natural Area 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
129 acres. SAF Type No. 75, Short- 
leaf pine 


Mianus River Gorge Wildlife Refuge 

and Botanical Preserve 
Nature Conservancy 
Westchester County, New York 

157 acres. SAF Type No. 24, Hem- 

lock-yellow birch 

Since arrival here Paul Dunn of the 
St. Regis Paper Company has advised 
that tentative approval has been giv- 
en to setting aside some 20 acres of 
virgin longleaf pine within the Hauss 
Park Area, Alabama, as a_ natural 
area. This is very welcome news. 

Southeastern Survey 

You will recall that last year we 
completed a survey within the States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee to pinpoint exam- 
ples of old growth or virgin forest 
stands which might be considered for 
permanent preservation within the 


Natural Area System. The survey 
disclosed that 29 areas were definitely 
suitable as natural areas and an addi- 
tional 47 appeared to have great pos- 
sibilities but needed further investiga- 
tion. 

Your Committee recognized and re- 
ported last year that a tremendous 
amount of work remained to be aec- 
complished : 

1. To obtain formal designation as 
a natural area for those areas definitely 
recommended for inclusion within the 
System, and 

2. To complete the 
of those areas requiring 
information. 

The Southeastern survey covered a 
geographical region which encom- 
passes, in whole or in part, four sepa- 
rate Sections of the Society. These are 
the Appalachian, Kentucky-Tennessee, 
Southeastern, and Gulf States See- 
tions. Our problem was_ therefore 
placed in the hands of our liaison offi- 
cers for those four Sections and I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank them 
for the amazing amount of work that 
they have accomplished. The Commit- 
tee’s thanks go to Tom Nelson of the 
Appalachian Section, L. P. Blackwell 
of the Gulf States Section, Royal E. 
Shanks of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Section, and Laurence C. Walker of 
the Southeastern Section. 

Their efforts are now beginning to 
show concrete results. We reported 
previously that the de la Howe Natural 
Area had been accepted. This is the 
first case to be cempletely consum- 
mated. There is every indication, how- 
ever, that the report of this Committee 
next year will definitely show a con- 
siderable number of natural areas hav- 
ing been formally established in the 
Southeast. 

One troublesome problem which the 
Committee had recognized in advance 
of the Southeastern survey has had to 
be placed before the Council of the 
Society for guidance. The largest re- 
maining source of forest land in the 
nation for natural area consideration 
is undoubtec!y in private ownership. 
The members of your national Commit- 
tee, its Section liaison officers and oth- 
er representatives of the Society are 
required from time to time to discuss 
with owners of private lands the vari- 
ous ways in which the lands might be 
set aside in perpetuity for the pur- 
poses of natural areas. In order that 
there might be a common understand- 
ing of the Society’s position with re- 
spect to private land acquisition or the 
setting aside of private land for the 
natural area program, the following 
guidelines were formulated by the 
Committee and were approved by the 
Council on October 8, 1961. They are: 

1, The Committee will not seek to 


investigation 
additional 
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acquire in the name of the Society any 
real property for natural area pur- 
poses. 

2. In the ease of property held by 
corporations or other well financed com- 
panies, partnerships, ete., the Commit- 
tee will suggest that said parties retain 
title and seek elimination or reduction 
of taxes for the property based on its 
being set aside for scientific research 
purposes. 

3. In the case of property held by 
companies or individuals not able to 
assure permanence of protection in 
perpetuity, the Committee will suggest 
that endeavor be made to transfer the 
title to an educational institution, pref- 
erably a forestry college, and with an 
endowment to assure the payment of 
necessary annual recurring mainte- 
nance expenses such as fire protection, 
posting, fence maintenance, ete. 

The Committee may suggest 
that conservation associations such as 
the Nature Conservancy, the Audubon 
Society or others may, under certain 
conditions, be utilized in lieu of edu- 
cational institutions. 

4. In those cases where it becomes 
desirable or mandatory to continue 
active Society supervision or guid- 
ance, the Committee may suggest that 
the Society be named in the endow- 
ment, will, or other legal document as 
the technical adviser for the manage- 
ment of the natural area. 

5. In all cases, the private land 
owner shall, by covenant attached to 
the land or by board of directors ac- 
tion, by will or other legal means, 
stipulate that the natural area will be 
maintained inviolate in its natural con- 
ditions. A reversionary clause may be 
inserted to provide for those situations 
in which the natural area stand has 
been completely destroyed by condi- 
tions outside the control of the manag- 
ing agency. 


also 


North American Program 

Your Chairman was especially hon- 
ored by being selected as one of the 
advisers on the U. S. delegation to at- 
tend the first session of the North 
American Forestry Commission which 
was held in Mexico City ou July 24-29. 
Opportunity was afforded at that meet- 
ing to discuss rather briefly the objec- 
tives of the Committee on Natural 
Areas. The following is taken from 
the official minutes of that meeting: 

“Topics for Future Sessions of the 
Commission. 

“(b) Preservation of Natural Forest 
Areas. Attention was called to the 
current activities of the Society of 
American Foresters in the U.S.A. 
through its Committee on Preservation 
of Natural Forest Areas.” 

It is possible that the natural area 
program which we are following with- 
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in the United States may become a 
pattern for our neighbors to the north 
and to the south so that ultimately a 
natural area program may be applied 
to the entire North American conti- 
nent. 

In closing, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the members of the 
Committee, Messrs. Neil Hosley, Rich- 
ard Griffith and Ivan Sims, for their 
help and guidance. I also wish to say 
that I, personally, have enjoyed work- 
ing on the natural area program, that 
I have appreciated the support afford- 
ed the program by the officers of the 
Division of Silviculture. Finally, I 
bespeak your support for my _ sue- 
cessor, Donald Lynch, who, with the 
coneurrence of the Council of the So- 
ciety, assumes the leadership of the 
Committee as of this moment. 

JoHN F. SHANKLIN, Chairman 


BRE 
Report of the Committee on 
Forest Tree Improvement 


for 1961 


The principal activities of the Com- 
mittee during the past year have been 
the publication of the report on a 
Study of Seed Certification, consider- 
able activity related to the problem 
of seed certification, and the compila- 
tion of a directory of research work- 
ers in this field in the United States, 
a project which is now well under way. 

The extensive work leading to the 
preparation of the seed certification 
report was deseribed last year to this 
group by the previous Committee 
chairman, R. T. Bingham. This report 
was published in the September 1961 
JourRNAL or Forestry. It was drafted 
by members of our Seed Certification 
Subcommittee under the leadership 
of Paul Rudolf and after review by 
all committee and others. 
Reprints of this report can be obtained 
either from Paul Rudolf or from the 
chairman of the Committee. 

The work of the Seed Certification 
Subcommittee is continuing in an effort 
to reconcile various conflicting view- 
points, both within the forestry pro- 
fession and between foresters and oth- 
ers interested in tree seed and in agri- 
cultural seed. To this end, Paul Rudolf 
has recently officially represented both 
our Committee and the Society as a 
whole, at the meeting of the Joint 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Seed Trade Association, the Interna- 
tional Crop Improvement Association, 
the Association of Official Seed Ana- 
lysts, and the Association of American 
Seed Control Officials. At this meeting 


members 


he presented the viewpoints of for-: 


esters ns revealed by the Subcommit- 
tee’s now published report. Caution in 


adoption of legislation was requested, 
although proposed legislation only per- 
tains to seed labeling requirements and 
not to seed certification. 

We will continue to explore methods 
of cooperation and coordination with 
agricultural groups interested in seed 
certification. Paul Rudolf will attend 
the annual meeting of the International 
Crop Improvement Association in the 
near future in Des Moines, at which 
we hope and expect that our proposed 
modifications to the now-existing ICIA 
minimum seed standards will be adopted. 

One often-forgotten consideration 
has become clear: we need to remem- 
ber that there are other large groups 
besides foresters who have a vital in- 
terest in tree seeds, particularly nurs- 
erymen and Christmas tree growers. 
These groups, and the agricultural seed 
people, are all sincerely working to- 
ward the same goals that we are. They 
are most anxious to cooperate with us, 
welcome active interest in this 
field, and have no desire to ram legis- 
lation “down our throats.” 


our 


Our Subcommittee also plans to con- 
tinue educational activities in this field 
of seed certification, recognizing that 
there is much to be done along this 
line before substantial progress can 
be made toward seed certification. 

The second activity of the Commit- 
tee, the preparation of a direetory of 
research workers in tree improvement 
in the United States, wil! supplement 
the foreign directory and provide as 
complete a world list as we are able to 
compile. This information is just as 
useful to workers abroad as to Ameri- 
cans, and we are working to get it 
organized and in print as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Another matter with which the Com- 
mittee has been concerned is the de- 
velopment of a uniform system for 
literature classification in the field of 
forest tree improvement. There is a 
need to expand the categories of the 
Oxford Decimal System, because of the 
growing volume of literature in the 
field. Some proposals have been pub- 
lished; the Committee is examining 
these proposals. It hopes that by its 
wide geographie representation and 
numerous contacts in the field of forest 
genetics research it can reach a work- 
able consensus to apply to the inereas- 
ingly formidable problem of informa- 
tion retrieval. 

The Committee on Forest Tree Im- 
provement is planning to hold a tech- 
nical meeting jointly with the Commit- 
tee on Southern Forest Tree Improve- 
ment a year from now, in Georgia, 
just prior to the 1962 national Society 
meeting. 

H. B. Krrepen 
Chairman 
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Report of the Division of 
Economics and Policy 


The Division of Economies and 
Policy held its annual meeting on Oc- 
tober 11. The technical session was 
attended by approximately 80 persons. 
The program proceeded as scheduled. 

About 25 members participated in 
the business meeting which followed 
the technical session. 

Considerable discussion was devoted 
to the possibility of expanding the 
Technical Session on Economics and 
Policy at annual meetings. Views of 
the Council on this question were ex- 
pressed by W. D. Hagenstein. The 
need for programs of general interest 
and to restrict expansion were pointed 
out. John Fedkiw moved that the 
Executive Committee be asked to con- 
sider alternative means of meeting re- 
quirements of forest economists for an 
adequate technical session and that 
alternative proposals be submitted to 
the Division for a vote. The motion 
was passed. 

A second item of interest concerned 
the establishment of a committee to 
conduct an intensive investigation of 
the impact of federal income tax regu- 
lations and possible changes upon for- 
est management practices. It was gen- 
erally agreed that a suitable immediate 
study of the problem would be timely 
and valuable, but would require sup- 
port from outside the Division. Carl 
Stoltenberg moved that the Executive 
Committee be requested to consider the 
question and, if further action is to 
be taken, to submit such proposals to 
the Couneil for approval. The motion 
was passed. 

The following Division officers were 
elected to serve in 1962: 

Chairman: James G. Yoho, School of 
Forestry, Duke University, Durham, 
x. 

Vice-Chairman: G. Robinson Greg- 
ory, School of Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary: Arthur §S. Todd, Jr.. 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville, N. C. 

William A. Duerr, State University 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., was elected 
to the Executive Committee. His term 
expires in November 1964. 

Freperick S. Horxrys, 
Scerctary 
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Report of the Division 
of Range Management 


Not received. 
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Report of the Forest 
Mensuration Group 


In August 1961 a memorandum was 
distributed to all forest schools and 
several government agencies in the 
United States and Canada to ascertain 
interest in meetings of those seriously 
concerned with forest mensuration 
problems of all kinds. By October 1, 
1961, responses had been received from 
38 forest schools and over 45 state, 
provineial and federal agencies involv- 
ing 90 men who were interested and 
who proposed items for discussion. 

Through the excellent cooperation of 
Professor R. Brown, arrangements 
were made for an initial meeting to be 
held at 7:30 p.m., October 10, in the 
Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis. De- 
spite a conflict with several strong 
alumni meetings, approximately 50 
people attended this meeting. Of this 
number over half had not been pre- 
viously contacted so that the list as of 
October 11, 1961, stands at 137 people. 
Anyone who reads this report and 
wishes to become affiliated with this 
group may do so simply by writing to 
the group reporter. 

The meeting consisted of two hours 
of spirited discussion concerning or- 
ganizational affiliation within the SAF 
and CIF, organizational structure 
items to be diseussed, methods of dis- 
eussion, and avenues of communica- 
tion. 

As indication of high esteem for 
their lifelong contributions to mensu- 
ration, mensurationists and the for- 
estry profession, the following are the 
Honorary Chairmen of the group: 

F. X. Schumacher, professor emeri- 
tus, Duke University 

T. W. Dwight, professor emeritus, 
University of Toronto 

The following Committees were ap- 
pointed : 

1. Executive Committee: 
Thomas Evans 
A. Bickerstaff 
J. Harry G. Smith 
Harold E. Young 
2. Committee on Forest Mensuration 
Courses Syllabi: 
Charles Minor 
George Furnival 
Kenneth Ware 
George Thompson 
A. L. Van Slyke 
3. Committee on Current and Future 
Problems in Mensurational Re- 
search: 
T. G. Honer 
L. Sayn-Wittgenstein 
4, Committee on Fields of Interest: 
Thomas Nelson 
James Bamping 
Gene Avery 


5. Committee on Evaluating Instru- 
ments : 
James Jameson 

The activities of these committees 
will be coordinated by the Executive 
Committee. There was general agree- 
ment that a free flow of ideas for the 
stimulation of progress in mensuralia 
is vital. 

The Executive Committee will plan 
regional meetings and daytime meet- 
ings at the next annual meeting of 
both the SAF and the CIF. 

Haroip E. YounG, Reporter 
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Council’s Column 


Toward a More Professional 
Society 


The Society of American Foresters 
was fourded 61 years ago this month. 
Its seven founders intended it to be a 
professional society. When the late 
Henry Solon Graves was asked by a 
friend what he did, the latter remarked, 
upon learning that Graves was teach- 
ing foresters, “You are training men 
for a profession that doesn’t exist.” 

From our seven Charter Members we 
have grown to a roster of nearly 14,000 
trained and experienced forestry prac- 
titioners, teachers, researchers, and 
technicians. Forestry no longer is con- 
cerned only with trees. It includes the 
whole gamut of biological and physical 
features of forest land. As a science it 
is based on biology. As an art it com- 
bines biology, engineering and eco- 
nomies. As a profession it serves man- 
kind, 

In its earlier years our Society zeal- 
ously built a profession from nothing. 
It waded right in and took on all 
comers who ridiculed or belittled for- 
esters as “impractical visionaries.” It 
early established standards for profes- 
sional forestry training which reeog- 
nized that serving the public interest 
through competent performance was 
the basic responsibility of a profession. 

As forestry knowledge increased 
through better professional training, 
the horizons of forestry were consider- 
ably broadened from the original con- 
cept of merely growing trees to man- 
aging forest land for all its resources, 
benefits and opportunities. This re- 
sulted in specialization and ushered in 
the era of the forestry technician. For- 
esters began to be trained as specialists 
in silviculture, entomology, pathology, 
economics, wood technology, forest en- 
gineering, recreation, grazing, and 
watershed management. With the spe- 
cialization has come less cohesion of 
our profession. As one of our col- 
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leagues expresses it, we have become a 
society of technicians. This is evident 
from the ten-ring cireus our Annual 
Meeting has become where we divide 
into the half- and full-day technical 
sessions of the subject matter Divi- 
sions to diseuss methodology, proce- 
dure, research, and experience. This 
has trespassed on time which should be 
devoted to the vital issues of the day. 

In the last four years there has been 
a definite trend, resulting from grass- 
roots demand of the membership, for 
the Society to take a more active part 
in forest policy and other professional 
issues. The discussion on wilderness 
and pesticides in 1958, on licensing and 
registration in 1959, and wilderness 
again in 1961, are good examples. 

Membership response to these dis- 
cussions has been stimulating and has 
resulted in at least one instance in a 
referendum to measure the opinion of 
our profession on a vital public forest 
policy. 

Our professional society has a No. 1 
responsibility to both the public and its 
members to assure a high level of com- 
petent forestry performance by its 
members. This requires exchange of 
both professional and technical infor- 
mation in our local and national meet- 
ings and through our publications. 

With an obvious reversal of our 
trend toward a society of technicians 
to a more professional society once 
again, it is the writer’s opinion that 
our Annual Meetings must be reor- 
ganized to have enough general ses- 
sions to allow adequate discussion of 
the current issues. This is the bounden 
duty and solemn obligation of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters if it is 
going to lead forestry in America. 

W. D. HacensteIn 
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Back Issues of 
Forest Science Needed 


Back issues of Forest Science are 
needed to supply new institutional sub- 
seribers (libraries, ete.) with complete 
sets of this periodical. Thus, research 
workers will have full access to all 
material published in this journal. 
The Society of American Foresters 
will, therefore, be pleased to pay post- 
age or express charges to individual 
subseribers who have discontinued their 
subscriptions or who otherwise may 
wish to donate copies to a good cause. 
Packages should be addressed to So- 
ciety of American Foresters, Mills 
Building, 17th St. at Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Coming Events 
Southeastern Section 


The Southeastern Section will hold 
its annual meeting at the Whitley Ho- 
tel, Montgomery, Ala., January 11-12, 
1962. 


RRB 


To the Membership 


Your Nominating Committee wishes 
to extend our thanks to the member- 
ship for making our task an easy one. 
The minimum requirements for nom- 
inations for the biennial election of 
1961 were met and exceeded through 
nominations by petition. Thus the vot- 
ing members have had a wide choice 
from which to select the officers 
they want to administer the Society 
throughout 1962-1963 without the ne- 
cessity of any candidate being hand- 
picked by our Committee. This, we 
believe, is as it should be and in keep- 
ing with the democratic policies of the 
Society. 

Sern G. Hosart, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee 


Retired Status 


Members and Fellows of 20 years or 
more standing who retire from full- 
time employment, either in forestry or 
other fields, with consequent substan- 
tial reduction in income, may, upon 
application to the Council, continue as 
voting members. Their dues are re- 
mitted except for an annual charge of 
$5 should they desire to receive the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry and other So- 
ciety publications. 

Members granted such retired status 
in the Society must continue to pay 
Section dues in order to continue as 
Section members. 
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Inactive Status 


Society members in good standing, 
temporarily serving in the armed 
forces, may request that they be placed 
on inactive status. Inactive members 
do not receive copies of the JOURNAL 
oF Forestry, nor are they permitted 
to vote. They are considered as mem- 
bers of the Society and may be re- 
stored to active status upon request 
when returning to civilian life, with 
payment of current dues only. 
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Society of American 
Foresters 
Section and Division Officers 


Section Officers 


(As of November 1, 1961. Dates terms 
began are given.) 


Alaska Section 
1-1-61 


John Sandor, Chairman 
S. Forest Service, Box 1631, 
Juneau, Alaska 


F. E. Lound, Vice Chairman 
47 Revilla Apts., Ketchikan, Alaska 


Carl N. Wilson, Secretary Treasurer 
Route 1, Box 183, Ketchikan, Alaska 


F. E. Lound, Membership Chairman 
47 Revilla Apts., Ketchikan, Alaska 


Chapters: 1. Interior 
2. Juneau 
3. Ketchikan 
Allegheny Section 
1-24-61 


George R. Moorehead, Chairman 


FOREST FIRE EQUIPMENT (Trade Mark) 


help arrives. 


ing gear.” 


Developed in coo 
constant rugged 


season. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


YOUR OWN FIRE ENGINE 
INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND 


Here’s a hard hitting “one-man” outfit for complete control 
of small fires or fast initial attack to hold larger fires until 


This efficient equipment can be mounted in your pickup in 
15 minutes leaving ample space and load capacity for “work- 


ration with the U. S. Forest Service for 
eld work, it is the ideal equipment for 
Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranchers, 
Construction Bosses and similar field service, during fire 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT Co. 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 


69 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S.A. 


Fire 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE STANDARD 
FOR PATROL CARS, 50 GAL. CAP. 
(100-500 Gal. sizes also available) 


Branch: Portland, Ore. 
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Dept. Cons. & Economie Develop., 335 
Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton 8, 
N. J. 


Paul M. Felton, Vice Chairman 
#1, Norristown, Pa. 


Henry Stasiek, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 110, Bel Air, Md. 


Paul M. Felton, Membership Chairman 
R.D. #1, Norristown, Pa. 


Chapters: 1. New Jersey 
2. Philadelphia 
3. Pinchot 


4. West Virginia 


Appalachian Section 
1-1-61 


R. C. Winkworth, Chairman 


POSITIVE @ SWIF1 
LONG-LASTING! 
control your mark with 
SOUTHERN GLO FORESTRY 
PAINTS, Tree - Marking 
Paint ready-mixed for 
spraying, or in easy- 
to-thin Paste; Boundary 
Paint. — In 6 vivid colors. 
From your dealer; —— or 
nearest warehouse. 
SOUTHERN COATINGS & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 

_ Sumter, 

South Carolina 


1418 Ashburton Road, Raleigh, N. C. 


M. H. Bruner, Vice Chairman 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


T. M. Hasell, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
Route 3, Box 534, Wilmington, N. C. 


M. H. Bruner, Membership Chairman 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C, 


Chapters: 1. Blue Ridge 
2. Croatan 
3. Edisto 

4. Enoree 
5. Pee Dee 
6. Piedmont 
7. Pisgah 
8. Rappahannock 

9. Southeastern Virginia 
10. Winyah 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
-25-61 


H. C. Eriksson, Chairman 
7245 West 3rd Place, Denver, Colo. 

Elmer W. Shaw, 
312 Braiden 
Fort Collins, 

Charles J. Newlon, Seeretary-Treasurer 
Colo. State Forest Service, Braiden 
Hall, Colo. State Univ. Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Elmer W. Shaw, Membership Chairman 
312 Braiden Hall, Colo. State Univ., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


1. Black Hills 


Vice Chairman 
Hall, Colo. State Univ., 
Colo. 


Chapters: 


Central States Section 
10-4-61 
Willard H. Hildebrand, Chairman 
407 Belleview, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Louis S. Weber, Vice-Chairman 
24 Wildwood Road, Springfield, Ill. 


J. M. Byrd, Secretary-Treasurer 
360 East State Street, Athens, 


Louis S. Weber, Chairman 
24 Wildwood Road, Springfield, Il. 

Illinois Technical Forestry 

Association 

2. Indiana 

3. Ohio 


Ohio 


Chapters: 1. 


Columbia River Section 
7-1-61 
Chairman 


Arthur V. Smyth, 


name to think about when you need 
Forestry Supplies and Equipment 


Meadows makes a specialty of quaity—the best in 
ment and the best in service. Write today for a 


No. 3, showcase 


Ben Meadows 


Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Route 2, Box 843, North Bend, Ore. 


Donald B. Malmberg, Vice Chairman 
400 Avenue T. Seaside, Ore. 


Richard W. Tindall, Secretary 
Bureau of Land Management, P. O. 
Box 539, Coos Bay, Ore. 


James H. Brigham, Treasurer 
1060 W. Date St., Coos Bay, Ore. 


Morris H. Bergman, Membership Chair- 
man 

Willamette Valley 

Box 5, Dallas, Ore. 


Lumber Co., P.O. 


Blue Mountain 
Capital 

Central Oregon 
. Columbia Gorge 
Coos 

Hawaii 

John Day 

. Longview 

. Portland 

. Shasta-Caseade 
. Siskiyou 

. Tillamook-Clatsop 
. Umpqua 

. Willamette 


Chapters: 1. 


Gulf States Section 
7-1-61 


E. A. Golden, Chairman 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
191, Huntsville, Tex. 

J. B. Webster, Viee Chairman 
P.O. Box 397, Cleveland, Tex. 

Nelson T. Samson, Secretary-Treasurer 
124 W. California St., Nacogdoches, 
Tex. 

J. B. Webster, Membership Chairman 
P.O. Box 397, Cleveland, Tex. 


P.O. Box 


1. Louisiana 
2. Mississippi 
3. Texas 


Chapters: 


Inland Empire Section 
7-1-61 


R. T. Bingham, Chairman 
Northern Idaho Forest 
search Center, 1221 8. Main, R. 
cow, Idaho 

William H. Ibenthal, 
Colville, Wash. 

Robert J. Olson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Soil Conservation Service, Federal 
Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


Re- 
3, Mos- 


Vice Chairman 


Dues Deductible 


In filing U. S. ineome tax reports, 
all members may classify dues paid to 
the Society of American Foresters as 
deductible expenses. 

Dues for 1962 should be paid 
promptly and in no ease should they 
remain unpaid after June 30, 1962. 
Members whose dues are not paid by 
that date become delinquent. 
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Franklin H. Pitkin, Membership Chair- 
man 
College of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Chapters: None 


Intermountain Section 
4-60 


Charles A. Wellner, Chairman 
Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Sta., Ogden, Utah 


John L. Sevy, Vice Chairman 
Sawtooth National Forest, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 


Alvin K. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer 
3707 Brinker Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


John L. Sevy, Membership Chairman 
Sawtooth National Forest, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 

Chapters: 1. Southwestern Idaho 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
12-3-60 
James G. Warmbrod, Chairman 
Box 948, Jackson, Tenn. 


O. M. Davenport, Viee Chairman 
509 Culpepper Road, J.exington, Ky. 


John F. King, Seeretary-Treasurer 
College Station, Berea, Ky. 


O. M. Davenport, Membership Chairman 
509 Culpepper Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Chapters: None 


New England Secticn 
3-17-61 
Robert M. True, Acting Chairman 
S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 
Maine 
Raymond T. Foulds, Jr., Secretary- 


Treasurer 
393 S. Prospect St., Burlington, Vt. 


Robert M. True, Membership Chairman 
S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, 
Maine 

Chapters: 1. Granite State 

2. Vermont 
3. Yankee 


New York Section 
1-28-60 


Edward J. Whalen, Chairman 
335 East Third St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Lawrence S. Hamilton, Vice Chairman 
Dept. of Conservation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


C. Eugene Farnsworth, Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

1219 Laneaster Avenue, Syracuse 10, 


Lawrence S. Hamilton, Membership 
Chairman 
Dept. of Conservation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chapters: 1. Adirondack 
2. Black River Valley 


3. Capital District 
4. Iroquois 
5. Longhouse 
6. Metropolitan 
7. Mid-Hudson 
. Upper Hudson 


Northern California Section 
5-26-61 


Henry K. Trobitz, Chairman 
Simpson Timber Co., P.O. Box 127, 
Areata, Calif. 


Paul J. Zinke, Vice Chairman 
805 Hill Dale Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif, 


Robert W. Madison, Secretary 
5630 S. Broadway, Eureka, Calif. 


Robert Burns, Treasurer 
Route 1, Box 10, Nevada City, Calif. 


John P. Sweeley, Membership Chairman 
Masonite Corp., Ukiah, Calif. 


Chapters: 1. Bay Area 

2. Del Norte 

3. Eldorado-Amador 
4. Feather River 
5. Lassen-Almanor 
6. Redding 

7. Redwood Coast 
8. Sacramento-Tahoe 
9. Siskiyou 


SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


American Forestry—Six Decades of Growth. 1960. The most recent and 
authoritative publication on the progress of the art and science of forestry. 
Price $5. 

Forestry Terminology. 1958 edition. A glossary of technical terms used in 
forestry. A must for every forester’s desk. Price postpaid $3.50. 


Forestry Handbook. 1955. 1201 pp., 744 illus., tables. All the working methods, 
techniques and vital data of on-the-ground forestry as practiced today in the 
United States and Canada. Price $15. 


Forest Cover Types of North America. 1954 edition. Includes detailed descrip- 
tion of approximately 250 North American forest types (exclusive of Mexice). 


Price $1. 


PINS and BINDERS 


Distinctive SAF Membership Emblem available in three styles. 10K gold with 
gold letters on dark green enamel, background surrounded by gold border. 
Prices lepe] button $2.50; tie chain $6; pin $4. 

Binder for JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Holds 12 issues. Brown imitation 
leather, stiff board. Title stamped in gold foil on front cover and backbone. 
Price $3. Indicate year—1961 and subsequent or 1960 prior. 


Order Now 


SocieTY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
MILLS BLDG. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ONE MAN—KILLS 

10 ACRES PER DAY 
The Little Beaver Tree Cir- 
dier is the most economical 
means of killing trees of 
all types, sizes and shapes. 
In use for the past five 
years by the majority of 
the large timber growers 
and the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Use this proven 
machine in your T.S.1. 
operations as thou- 
sands of others 
have. 


KILL CULL TREES 
THE LITTLE BEAVER WAY 


HAYNES 


Pine Tree Pruner 


e Four edge cutting 
tool 

e Only a light stroke 
required to clip 
limbs up to 1% 
inches. 

e Different length 
handles for all 
pruning stages. 


PRECISION BUILT 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


- See your dealer or write 


HAYNES 


Wash Windows Three Stories High 


PRUNE TREES & PICK geld 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR 
Free 24-Page Catalog. 


MPRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF} 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
SOLD DIRECT TO YOu 
POOL BRUSHES * RAKES 
SKIMMERS ¢ PUMPS 
LIFE BUOYS 
PLASTIC HOSE 
DIVING BOARDS 
POOL HEATERS 
POOL FILTERS 
POOL SLIDES 
POOL BOATS 
POOL CHEMICALS 
POOL COVERS 


- MAdsn 6-9397 


DEPT. 301 S. SAN PEDRO ST. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


© 


HEATERS 


REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. 


10. Jedediah Smith 
11. Stanislaus 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
7-1-61 
Richard T. Marks, Chairman 


Agriculture Building, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 


William R. Pierce, Viee-Chairman 
2111 39th Street, Missoula, Mont. 
Gordon D. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer 
School of Forestry, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont. 


William A. Hateh, Membership Chairman 
220 Dearborn Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

1. Libby 

2. Eastern Montana 

3. Flathead 

4. Missoula 


Chapters: 


Ozark Section 
7-1-61 


M. L. Markell, Jr., Chairman 
Dierks Lumber Co., DeQueen, Ark. 


Osal B. Capps, Viee Chairman 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Jerome B. Dahl, Seeretary-Treasurer 
Ozark National Forests, Russellville, 
Ark. 


Osal B. Capps, Membership Chairman 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


1, Ouachita 
2. Southeast Arkansas 
3. Oklahoma 


Chapters: 


Puget Sound Section 
7-1-61 


Grayum, Chairman 
Wash. 


Gordon H. 
Box 647, Forks, 


Loren A. Tucker, Vice-Chairman 
Rt. 3, Box 350, Olympia, Wash. 
Raymond L. Helgeson, Seeretary-Treas- 
urer 
1313 
Wash. 
Loren A. Tucker, Membership Chairman 
Rt. 3, Box 350, Olympia, Wash. 


Marine Drive, Port Angeles, 


Chapters: 1. Central-Washington 
2. Mid-Columbia 
3. North Olympic 
4. North Puget Sound 
5. South Puget Sound 
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. Southwest Washington 
Southeastern Section 
1-13-61 
James W. Owens, Jr., Chairman 
Gulf Paper Corporation, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


H. Edward Ruark, Vice Chairman 
2945 Southside Drive, Macon, Ga. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Richard H. Riggs, Secretary-Treasurer 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 1710 
First Avenue, N., Birmingham, Ala. 


H. Edward Ruark, Membership Chairman 
2945 Southside Drive, Macon, Ga. 


Chapters: 1. Alabama 
2. Florida 
3. Georgia 


Southern California Section 
7-1-61 
Robert H. Blanford, Chairman 


3313 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Riverside, 
Calif. 


Carl W. Hickerson, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Mentone, Calif. 


Edsel L. Corpe, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Forest Service, Oak Grove Park, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Carl W. 
man 
U. S. Forest Service, Mentone, Calif. 


Hickerson, Membership Chair- 


Chapters: None 


Southwestern Section 
7-1-61 


T. J. Loring, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Reserve, N. Mex. 


Jay H. Cravens, Chairman Elect 
P. O. Box 1490, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Robert L. Diggs, Secretary-Treasurer 
810 West Sherman, Williams, Ariz. 


Jay H. Cravens, Membership Chairman 
P. O. Box 1490, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Chapters: None 


Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 
7-1-61 


Donald Dunean, Chairman 
University of Minnesota, 
Forestry, University Farm, St. 
Minn. 


Ernest J. George, Vice Chairman 
Northern Great Plains Field Sta., 
Mandan, 8. D. 


John W. Hubbard, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 325, Big Falls, Minn. 


School of 
Paul, 


Ernest J. George, Membership Chairman 
Northern Great Plains Field Sta., 
Mandan, N. D. 

Chapters: 1. lowa 

2. Lake Superior 

3. North Dakota 

4. Northwest Minnesota 
5. Southern Minnesota 


Washington Section 
7-1-61 


Henry F. Wershing, Chairman 
515 Belleview Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
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vordon G. Mark, Vice Chairman 
U. 8S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 


Eliot W. Zimmerman, Treasurer 
444] 31st St., S., Arlington 6, Va. 


Samuel §. Evans, Jr., Secretary 
1201 S. Seott St. Apt. 409, Arlington, 
Va. 


Gordon L. Watts, Membership Chair- 


man 
3504 Canfield Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


Chapters: None 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
7-1-61 


Kenneth P. Davis, Chairman 
School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
sity of Michigai, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


B. M. Stout, Viee-Chairman 


2111 N. 86th St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


R. L. Olmstead, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dept. of Conservation, 408 Kalamazoo 
Plaza, Lansing 33, Mich. 


B. M. Stout, Membership Chairman 
2111 N. 86th St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


Chapters: 1. Chippewa 

2. Hiawatha 

3. Lower Michigan 
4. Madison 

5. Milwaukee 
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Northeastern Wisconsin 


Division Officers 
1962 


Division of Education 


Allen W. Goodspeed, Chairman; Forestry 
Division, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Harold E. Young, Viee Chairman; School 
of Forestry, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 


Carl H. Stoltenberg, Secretary; 
State University, Ames, Iowa 


Towa 


Division of Economics and Policy 


James G. School of 
Forestry, Durham, 
N.C. 


G. Robinson Gregory, Viee Chairman; 
School of Natural Resources, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chairman; 
University, 


Yoho, 
Duke 


Arthur S. Todd, Jr., Seeretary; South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Division of Forest Fire 


J. S. Barrows, Chairman; Chief, Division 
of Forest Fire Research, Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Missoula, Mont. 

John A. Beale, Viee Chairman; Chief 
State Forester, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Madison, Wis. 


Robert W. Cooper, Seeretary; Division of 
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Forest Fire Research, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Macon, Ga. 


Division of Forest Management 


John C. Witherspoon, Chairman; South- 
sern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 


Warren T. Doolittle, Vice Chairman; 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Arthur Roe, Secretary; Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Division of Forest Products 


Raymond J. Wood, Chairman; Diamond 
Match Division, Diamond Nationsal 
Corporation, Cloquet, Minn. 


Herbert I. Winer, Viee Chairman; School 
of Forestry, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


John R. Cook, Jr., Seeretary: Southern 
Division, Scott Paper Company, Mobile. 
Ala. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


Lemuel A. Garrison, Chairman; Super- 
intendent, Yellowstone National Purk, 
Wyo. 


Neil Stout, Viee Chairman; New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Natu- 
ral Resources, Manlius, N. Y. 


Harry Camp, Secretary; U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


ea new book 


due January 1962, 


Interpretation of 


e on aerial photography 


e from Burgess 


a book of importance to the forestry profession .. . 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


by T. Eugene Avery 


§| + Increment Borers 

Tree Calipers 

* Bark Measurer 

2 


Michigan State University 


Highly illustrated with 130 aerial photographs, maps and 
line drawings, this is a book of basic principles, examples 
and laboratory exercises designed for use as an introductory 
college textbook and laboratory manual. Sample exercises 
with appropriate problems, recording forms, ete. are in- 
cluded. Professional workers will use this handbook and 
self-instruction manual to familiarize themselves with the 
fundamentals of airphoto interpretation. It will also serve 
as a practical reference for persons already acquainted 
with the field of aerial photography. 


Precision made Swedish Foresters’ Tools guaranteed accurate 


8% x 11”, 196 pages, spiral bound, $5.50. and durable. 
Write today for your free copy of our latest Foresters’ Tool 
Catalog. 


SANDVIK sTEEL, inc. 


Saw & Too! Department 
1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


order from 


BURGESS 


426 So. 6th St. 


Publishing 
Company 


e Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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MEYLAN saw 


CUTS PRUNING TIME UP TO 25% 
The M-414 is ‘especially designed ~ 
for pruning lower branches on 

pine and spruce. It enables a 

man of average height to prune 

9% ft. above ground without a 

ladder, saving up to 25 per cent 

in time. Curved 16-in. blade 

made of special grade heavy 

tool steel with 7 teeth per inch 

Specially tapered 36-in. handle 

lessens fatigue. 


M-414, 16” blade, $12.00 


M-414, 18” blade, $12.50 
Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


for treating all 
pruning wounds. 
Pure Egyptian 
ff black asphalt 
base protects 
against fungi. 
Will not crack, 
blister or freeze 


|BARTLETT 


i TREE PAINT | 


DETROIT MICH. 


One 1-gal. can $5.50 
Six 1-gal. cans, $3.50 per gal. 
Two 5-gal. drums, $10.00 per drum. 
One 5-gal. drum, $15.00. 
Prices delivered U.S.A. No C.0.D.’s Please 


Write for new catalog showing all Bartlett tools 
and supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 
insure deep penetration and 
straight root systems. 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditons. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 DEARBORN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Howard A. Miller, Chairman; U. 8S. For- 
est Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


Richard J. Costley, Vice Chairman; U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Laurence E. Riordan, Secretary; Colorado 
Game and Fish Commission, Denver, 
Colo. 


Division of Range Management 


Charles Terwilliger, Jr., Chairman; 
School of Forestry, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colo. 


William D. Hurst, Viee Chairman; U. 
S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 


Lloyd Bernhard, Secretary; U. S. For- 
est Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


Division of Silviculture 


Karl F. Wenger, Chairman; P. O. Box 
522, Lake City, Fla. 


D. M. Smith, Viee Chairman; Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


William R. Jordan, Secretary; Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Madison, 
Wis. 


Division of Watershed Management 


Perey B. Rowe, Chairman; University of 
Arizona, Tueson, Ariz. 


Richard B. Marston, Vice Chairman; 
Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 


Bertram C. Goodell, Secretary; Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


BRR 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatement received in the Society 
office during the month of October are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro- 
posed for membership as listed below 
will be taken by the Couneil as of De- 
eember 31, 1961. 

Communications from the voting mem- 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in 
the Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSI?V¢ 
Allison, R. E. Kessler, R. R. 
Baum, J. W. MeNeel, V. E. 
Cary, R. E. Singer, F. P. 
Williams, G. H. 


Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 

NortH COLLEGE 
Adams, C. C. Kohut, D. J. 
Aitken, A. J. Leavitt, P. D. 
Artman, J. D. Lewis, J. I. 
Ballard, G. B. Manning, H. L. 
Blanchard, H. Mauk, 8S. G. 
Bullard, R. P. MeCurdy, D. K. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Burgess, R. M. 
Burke, R. H. 
Byrd, J. T. 
Chandler, J. L. 
Conner, B. J. 
Connor, B. W. 
Cordell, C. E. 
Coville, E. M. 
Eakes, J. C., 
Floyd, B. R. 
Foreman, C. B. 
Franklin, E. C. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Howell, J. F. Warner, R. D. 
Jackson, L. K. Weiller, D. H. 
Junior Grade 
Kallmeyer, F. B., Forester, Riegel Paper 
Corp., Bolton, N. C. State Univ. Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse Univ., 
BSF, 1956. 
Strawn, W. H., USFS, Lenoir, N. C. (Re- 
instatement). 
Affiliate Grade 
Lee, E. C., Consulting Forester, Milliken 
Forestry Co., Columbia, 8S. C. 


McElroy, J. E. 
Merrihew, W. 8. 
Miller, T. 
Odum, J. 8S. 
Parlier, J. F. 
Porter, W. L. 
Robbins, J. A. 


Setliff, E. C. 
Srago, M. D. 
Starnes, L. W. 
Thomas, J. E. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
CoLorapo Stare UNIVERSITY 
Reid, J. E. 


Junior Grade 

Scholz, K. C., Forester, USDA, Lake- 
wood, Colo. (Reinstatement). 

Taylor, H. R., Dist. Forest Banger, 
USFS, Fort Collins, Colo. Colo. State, 
BSF, 1956. 

Member Grade 

Hovey, A. B., Forester, USFS, Sheridan, 

Wyo. (Reinstatement). 


Central States Section 
Student Grade 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Carlile, E. A. Johnson, A. B. 
Junior Grade 
Menzie, J. F., Farm Forester, State of 


Ill., Harrisburg, Ill. Pa. State, BSF, 
1941. 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 
Lindner, J. G. 
Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 
Stenkamp, P. R. 


Member Grade 


Hummel, D. L., Rocky Point Rt., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. (Reinstatement). 


Gulf States Section 
Affiliate Grade 
Brumfield, 8S. M., Mgmt. Forester, Miss. 
Forestry Comm., Philadelphia, Miss. 
Davenport, M., Adm. Ass’t., Kirby Lbr. 
Corp., Houston, Texas. 
Rhodes, J. R., Dist. Forester, Miss. For- 
estry Comm., Tupelo, Miss. 


Inland Empire Section 
Junior Grade 
Luer, E. E., Forester, USFS, Spokane, 
Wash. Mont. State, BSF, 1929. 


Intermountain Section 
Junior Grade 
Holt, M., Forester, USFS, Boise, Idaho. 
Utah State, BSF 1960. 
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New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Morse, S. H. 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Hilton, R. L. Peoples, R. A. 
Holmes, C. A. Perkins, H. C. 
McLaughlin, G. E. Swart, J. S. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Crabtree, A. F. 
Junior Grade 
Weston, K. G., P.O. Box 487, Bristol, 
Vt. (Reinstatement). 
Affiliate Grade 
Tompkins, R. I., Dist. Forester, St. 
Croix Pulpwood Co., Calais, Maine. 


New York Section 
Student Grade 
STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Cook, G. D. 


Northern California Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Barnes, C. F. Cortell, J. 8. 
Beach, G. L. Grimmell, C. C. 
Beek, S. L. Lauer, D. T. 
Brown, R. D. Melo, J. L. 
Caudle, L. J. Snyder, W. W. 
Tompkins, D. L. 
Junior Grade 
Taylor, G. W., Forester, USFS, Nevada 
City, Calif. (Reinstatement). 
Member Grade 
Robinson, G. P., 
Pacific Co., San 
(Reinstatement). 


Forester, Southern 
Franeciseo, Calif. 


Ozark Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

Alley, J. A. Stryker, R. G. 

Coonee, L. F. Summers, G. D. 

Dubrouillet, D. G. Underwood, E. C. 

Hodgeboom, F. D. Weiss, M. J. 

Rassfeld, R. 8. Wood, J. M. 

Salmons, F. J. Worthington, G. R. 

Shaw, J. A. Zeorlin, C. P. 

Junior Grade 

Thompson, W. J., Dist. Forester, Cros- 
sett Co., Monticello, Ark. Mich. Col- 
lege of Mining & Tech., BSF, 1952, 
Univ. Mich., MS, 1958. 

Member Grade 

Bryan, W. J., Forester, USFS, Russell- 
ville Ark. (Junior 1951 Rein. 1955). 

Cabaniss, G. W., Forester, USFS, Rus- 
sellville, Ark. (Junior 1955). 

Hilgemann, W. O., Ass’t. Dist. Ranger, 
USFS, Jasper, Ark. Univ. Mo., BSF, 
1959 (Junior 1958). 

Williams, J. A., Forester, USFS, Moun- 
tain View, Ark. Pa. State, BSF, 1955 
(Junior 1956), 

Affiliate Grade 

Bell, G. T., Forester, USFS, Waldron, 
Ark. 

Hartung, R. E., Woodland Cons., 
Cons. Service, Columbia, Mo. 


Soil 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Mathies, J. B. Swift, J. P. 
Petersen, K. T. Teevin, T. W. 
Wall, B. R. 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Allgood, N. Knight, B. H. 
Barbot, W. R. Lanier, J. V. 
Griffith, W. C. Seabrooke, L. F. 
Junior Grade 
MeDonough, L. A., Inspector, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
Univ. Ga. BSF, 1948. 
Weed, F. R., Forester, Fla. Pulpwood 
Co., Wewahitchka, Fla. Mich. State, 
BSF, 1948. 


Affiliate Grade 
Sellers, T., Grad. Student, Auburn Univ., 
Auburn, Ala. 


Southwestern Section 
Junior Grade 
Bell, F. C., Forester, USFS, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. Colo. State, BSF, 1952. 
Morris, R. C., Forester, Nat’l. Park Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe, N. Mex. Mont. State, 
BSF, 1949. 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY 
Kline, J. P. 
Mitehell, C. J. 
Rocea, J. P. 
Rydberg, R. V. 
Scott, L. A. 
Spinner, W. F. 
Hathaway, M. B. State, T. E. 
Kesselring, R. D. Stepanek, D. E. 
Streeby, L. L. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Chase, M. E. Kirkwold, L. L. 
Foster, R. M. Niemi, R. E. 
Hartmann, P. H. Panek, R. E. 
Hunkins, P. K. Torgersen, W. D. 
Jacobson, J. E. Wetzel, C. R. 
Kenops, D. L. Yurezyk, F. J. 
Junier Grade 
Thorud, D. B., Grad. Student, Univ. of 


Minn., St. Paul, Minn. Univ. Minn., 
BSF, 1958. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING 

AND TECHNOLOGY 

Hickey, D. L. Hietikko, R. A. 
Wood, W. B. 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Burge, W. G. Higgs, C. E. 

Eubanks, J. F. Kleppek, H. C. 

Ruopp, J. W. 


Junior Grade 
Students Eligible for Autematic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Woelfel, R. I. 


No Section 
Corresnonding Grade 

Cirilo A. Arellamo, Sr. Forester, Bur. of 
Forestry, Manila, Philippines. 

Tomas F. Bermillo, Ass’t. Dist. Forester, 
Bur. of Forestry, Manila, Philippines. 

Ireneo L. Domingo, Instructor in Silvicul- 
ture, Univ. of the Philippines, Laguna, 
Philippines. 


Iowa 
Aegerter, J. 
Bassett, R. L. 
Blott, J. 
DeVilbiss, J. M. 
Easter, G. H. 
Foley, C. D. 


MICHIGAN 


Ly Chhay Heang, Univ. of Ga., Athens, | 


Ga. 

M. H. Kayacik, Prof., Forestry Faculty, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Chim Sotuon, Forestry Student, Dept. of 
Agric., Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 

Mansur M. Sughayer, Ass’t. Forest Offi- 
cer, Forestry Dept., Tripoli, Libya. 
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For Better 
Tree Marking 


leads the way 
WITH BETTER PAINT 


Specially formulated to do the job 
better, easier and more economi- 
cally. Non-settling and non-skin- 
ning. No stirring — no plugging of 
guns — saves tiyne. Greater visi- 
bility and coveririg capacity — saves 
paint. Extremely durable — and 
— quality controlled to assure uni- 
formity of every shipment, 


WITH BETTER TOOLS 


The Nelson “Aero-Spot” is the only 
aerosol can containing real tree mark- 
ing paint — Nelson’s specially developed 
paint for forestry work. For identifying 
trees or logs by banding, numbering or 
lettering. Ideal for C.F.I. work, bound- 
ary marking, seed tree marking, small 
scale or intermittent tree marking. 


“NEL-SPOT" D-103 MARKING GUN for Nelson 
quarts. BACK-PACK AND SIDE-PACK for Neison 
gallons. “NEL-SPOT" PAINT HAMMER for end 
marking. 
You save with the combination of NELSON PAINT and the 
proper “Nel-Spot” marking tool. You will find that the best 
is the most economical. 
Write 
THE NELSON PAINT COMPANY 
Box 349, lron Mountain, Mich. 
Box 1892, Montgomery, Ala. 
Box 402, McMinnville, Ore. 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 
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National Outlook 


Good Words for Forests. “Our forest and timber lands 
with their majestic beauty and universal appeal, provide 
recreation gnd inspiration to the people of the Nation... 
Through wise management, use, and renewal, and the 
development and application of scientific knowledge, our 
forest lands will continue to supply products for the ever- 
growing needs of the Nation—lumber, paper, building 
materials, chemicals, furniture, and cloth—all essentials 
in improving the lives of our people.” 

So said President Kennedy in proclaiming National 
Forest Products Week in October, to “focus attention on 
the importance of our forests and forest products to the 
Nation’s continued economic growth and well-being.” The 
Week is now an annual event by legislative fiat. Congress 
last year passed a joint resolution designating the seven- 
day period beginning on the third Sunday of October 
each year as National Forest Products Week. 

Nation’s Christmas Tree. The State of Washington is 
providing the “National Christmas Tree” which will be 
lighted this year in the National Capital. The tree, a 
75-foot Douglas-fir, comes from lands of the Weyer- 
haeuser Company near Aberdeen, and is traveling across 
the continent by rail. It will be set up on the Ellipse, 
south of the White House, and decorated with hundreds 
of lights. According to plans which were still tentative 
as this was written, the President will throw on the switch 
to light the tree in a nationally televised ceremony on the 
evening of December 23. 

Recreation Report Coming. The report of the National 
Oatdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission will be 
forthcoming at the end of January. The Commission’s 
comprehensive study of the country’s outdoor recreation 
resources and needs was ordered by Congress in 1958, and 
the original date for the report was set for last Septem- 
ber. But Congress neglected to provide money for the 
study, and the Commission was delayed almost a year in 
getting started. An extension to January 31, 1962, was 
granted. In addition to the basie over-all summary of the 
Commission’s findings and conclusions, some thirty addi- 
tional volumes of back-up studies will be published. Some 
of these additional volumes may not get off the press until 
after the main report has been released. 

Most of the background studies were made for the 
Commission by other organizations or agencies, such as a 
wilderness study by the University of California, and a 
study of private land recreation resources by Agricultural 
Research Service. 

The Commission is made up of seven citizens appointed 
by the President, four members of the Senate, and four 
members of the House of Representatives. Its chairman 
is Laurance S. Rockefeller of New York. An advisory 
council, made up of representatives of a number of pri- 
vate organizations and government has met 
jointly with the Commission on five occasions during the 
past two years. All major proposals have been presented 
to the advisory council for review. 


agencies, 


National Forest Development. “A Development Pro- 
gram for the Natienal Forests” has been transmitted by 
the President to Congress for consideration when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. The new program, which 
expands and updates the “Program for the National For- 
ests” submitted to Congress in 1959, was prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture in response to the President’s 
request in messages to Congress early this year for 
acceleration of forest development on publie lands. The 
new program calls for further development of recreation 
resources, and increased multiple-purpose road and trail 
construction. Annual timber harvest in the national for- 
ests would be increased from 11 to 13 billion board feet 
by 1972. Puréhase of 1,450,000 aeres of “key tracts” of 
recreation lands and other inholdings during the next ten 
years is proposed. Estimated costs of the program for 
nonrecurrent project work (development and capital 
investment) would total some $2.5 billion over a ten-year 
period. 

Program for Small Woodlands. It may be some months 
before the Department of Agriculture presents its new 
program for forest lands in small ownerships. The pre- 
liminary draft which has been under preparation in the 
Department’s Forest Service, still has to be reviewed by 
various federal and state agencies affected before it is 
put in final form for presentation to Congress. The new 
small woodlands program was called for by the President. 
In his special message on natural resources last February 
he said: “I am directing the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with appropriate federal and state agencies, 
to develop a program to help small independent timber 
owners and processors attain better forest management 
standards and more efficient production and utilization of 
forest crops.” In a later message, relative to American 
agriculture, President Kennedy declared that certain ad- 
ministrative and legislative measures were needed, in- 
eluding: 

Acceleration of the federal-state cooperative technical 
assistance program for small-forest owners. 

Expansion of tree planting. 

Increased protection against fire, insects, and diseases, 
with the federal government meeting its share of the 
burden in fire control. 

Emphasis of incentive cost-sharing programs with 
owners for tree planting, timber stand improvement, and 
certain other practices under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

Expansion of forestry research. 

Encouragement of management and marketing forest 
cooperatives. 

These Presidential specifications may indieate the gen- 
eral lines which the small woodlands program will take. 

New Home for NLMA. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association has moved to new headquarters. It is 
now in a Forest Industries Building in the National 
Capital. The new address: 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

International Association’s Actions. Among resolutions 
adopted by the International Association of Fish, Game 
and Conservation Commissioners at this year’s meeting 
in Memphis, Tenn., were a request for prompt federal 
action to regulate pesticides, and a proposal that the 
federal government recognize fish, wildlife, and general 
recreation as primary justification for federal works 
projects. Other resolutions requested the federal govern- 
ment to allow state game and fish commissions to obtain 
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surplus government property without charge, urged pas- 
sage of the Wilderness Bill, called for an end to federal 
assistance for waterfowl wetlands drainage, urged appli- 
cation of the Coordination Act to highway construction, 
and commended the Interior Department for undertaking 
multiple-use management on the publie lands. The Asso- 
ciation established a committee to study and draft legisla- 
tion to develop marginal land for outdoor recreation. 
President of the Association for the next two-year term 
is Hayden W. Olds, Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources; first vice president, Frank R. Butler of the 
British Columbia Department of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion; second vice president, Frank Groves, Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission. Ross Leffler, former Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, was named general counsel. 


Pulpwood from State Forests. The American Pulpwood 
Association, with the cooperation of state foresters, has 
compiled a report on pulpwood harvested from state 
forest lands for the years 1959 and 1960. Total 1960 
harvest of 727,382 standard cords showed an increase of 
100,000 cords over 1959. The 1960 eut was 2% times the 
total estimated cut from state forest lands in 1952. 

Tree Farms. The nation’s certified tree farms reached a 
total of 21,215 in number as of September 1, according to 
American Forests Products Industries, Ine. Aggregate 
area was 56,671,952 acres. 

Pest Control Review Board. The President recently 
announced the establishment of a Federal Pest Control 
Review Board to coordinate efforts of federal agencies 
engaged in pesticide control programs in minimizing harm- 
ful effects on public health and on wildlife. This Rosrd 
replaces the informal interagency pesticides coordinat 
committee set up last summer. The new Board is « 
posed of representatives of the Departments of Agrical- 
ture, Defense, Interior, and Health, Education ane Wel- 
fare. Dr. Robert J. Anderson of the Public Health Service 
has been named chairman. The Board will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Departments represented. Pre- 
sumably, it can accomplish through administrative proce- 
dures many of the proposals advanced in the “Chemical 
Pesticides Coordination Bill” introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress by Rep. Dingell of Michigan. That bill, 
however, would require federal agencies to notify the 
Fish and Wildlife Service before initiating a chemical 
pest control program. 

Iowa Units Ended. Back in the 1930's, as one of the 
measures to help relieve depression, a greatly accelerated 
program of federal land purchases under the Weeks Law 
took place. The National Forest Reservation Commission 
approved the establishment of many new purchase units. 
Large areas of forest land, much of it tax delinquent and 
in rundown condition from destructive cutting and re- 
peated fires, were purchased for development as national 
A number of highly successful national forests 
in the states east of the Great Plains had their beginnings 
in this period. Four purchase units that were set up in 
southeastern Iowa, however, never got going. In two of 
them, no land purchases ever were made, and they were 


forests. 


dropped several years ago. In the other two, the Chequest 
and Keosauqua units, the Forest Service bought some 
scattered tracts that added up to about 4,700 acres. Then 
World War II came along and the Forest Service sus- 
pended land purchases. 

After the War, the Forest Service decided that with 
improving land management practices in the area the need 
for national forest development there had lessened, and that 
it would not be practicable to set up administration for 
the scattered tracts already purchased. NFRC approved 
elimination of the two remaining purchase units in 1956. 
The State of Iowa has indicated an interest in the lands 
for game management and other conservation purposes. 
This year, in the closing days of the last session, Congress 
passed legislation authorizing the Department of Agricul- 
ture to sell its holdings in the purchase units to the state 
at an appraised fair value. If the state doesn’t choose to 
buy the lands within two years, they can be disposed of 
through publie sale. 

Superior National Forest. Appropriation of an addi- 
tional $2 million has been authorized by Congress for fed- 
eral purchase of lands in the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area of the Superior National Forest, Minnesota. The 
measure, enacted near the end of the last session, also 
removed the restriction in an earlier law which had pro- 
hibited condemnation of tracts of less than 500 aeres if 
the owner had structures on the land. 

Cooperative Areas. In setting up the Caliente National 
Cooperative Land and Wildlife Management Area in 
California last spring, the Department of Interior estab- 
lished a new type of cooperative management for a federal 
pu’ + land area. Interior’s Bureau of Land Management 

3ureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are adminis- 

a. the 58,868-acre tract in cooperation with California 
state agencies to develop the wildlife, recreation, and oth- 
er »»-ourees. More recently, the Interior Department 
es) shi) “> mare areas in California. Designated were 
vy, Panoche, New Idria, Temblor, Mt. 
Dome, and Cisuder Cone National Cooperative Land and 
Wildlife Management Areas, totaling some 260,000 acres 
of the national land reserve. Like the Caliente area, they 
will be managed cooperatively for “the appropriate devel- 
opment, conservation, utilization, and maintenance of the 
lands and the resources thereon.” The lands are withdrawn 
from application under the land laws, but may be open to 
mineral leasing and grazing if compatible with other uses. 

Salaries Upped. A bill giving the federal government 
785 additional supergrade and other high-salaried jobs 
was passed by Congress in the closing days of the last 
session. Congress specifically earmarked some of these 
jobs, among them the Chief of the Forest Service, and 
the Administrators of Soil Conservation Service and 
Farmers Home Administration. These executives will get 
pay boosts. 

To Save Water. A new land management policy of the 
Interior Department will prohibit land entries on public 
lands in areas with declining water tables. The policy is 
designed to “discourage mining of ground-water reserves 
beyond annual replenishment.” 
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FOSTER 
FIRELINE 
TRENCHER 


Letters 


Small Tracts 


offers a good solution to much of the 


It does the T. A. MeClay’s article on page 88 of Spr 
work of a the February 1961 JourRNAL listed cer- a 


10-man crew 


AT LAST, a tough, durable, light- 
weight one-man machine for fireline 
construction. Powered by a chain saw 
motor, the rugged and versatile Foster 
Fireline Trencher puts two 6-inch 
augers to work in seconds churning 
out forest litter, grass, dirt, etc. It will 
build a 12-inch wide line at a speed 
comparable to 10 men with hand 
tools. And it can be operated forward 
and backward. Cost is low, only $185 
complete. 


Immediate shipment—just write 


Forestry 
Suppliers Inc. 


P.O. Box 8397, Battlefield Station 


Jackson 4, Mississippi 


—_ 


FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


Shortieaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 


tain facts about small private woodland 


believes (page 92) that leasing or 
some other group arrangement appears 
to offer a means by which forest im- 
provement could be extended to many 
small ownerships. 

I agree with MeClay’s thought. 

A frequent pattern finds the back 
parts of small tracts to be wooded, and 
to adjoin wooded parts of other owner- 
ships. The timber of one tract often 
can’t be operated economically because 
of small size, because the chance does 
not fit logical operating conditions, be- 
eause right-of-way access must cross 
another owner, and so on. A lumber- 
man who buys one tract of timber often 
is forced to buy the timber or right-of- 
way from one or more owners. 

Therefore, the woodland parts of 
small tracts should be consolidated by 
purchase into holdings of sufficient size 
so that the new owner could practice 
good forestry. Many of the new own- 
ers could be lumbermen. Frequently 
the full title could be bought with little 
more money than it would take to buy 
the timber. Foresters or others who 
could obtain long-term reasonable in- 
terest-rate loans would be logieal par- 
ticipants. 

This kind of consolidation is being 
done here and there, but not usually 
with tracts in the 75-100 acre size. 

The facets brought out by MeClay 
indicate that this kind of consolidation 


Elkins, W. Va. 


Daniel properties. Among other unfavorable Protest 
by a chain findings, he shows that many owners < 
Some years ago I wrote a_ letter, 
saw motor were not interested in forestry. He oo a 


published in the JouRNAL, remonstrat- 
ing against the practice of electioneer- 
ing by mail for eandidates far Fellow. 
I thought it then, as I do now, most 
inappropriate to try in this way to get 
nominees honored by our professional 
Society. 

I received much favorable comment 
on my letter, indicating that other 
Fellows agreed with my objection to 
wholesale attempt to influence the vote 
of the electors. 

This year we have 48 candidates for 
the grade of Fellow. So far I have 
been solicited by cireular to vote for 
three. It is grossly unfair to those who 
will not allow their friends to publicly 
electioneer for them to have a few 
candidates extolled by cireular letters— 
even with a picture of a candidate. 

The official biographies s*::t out by 
the SAF office are full and unpreju- 
diced. They should be the ba-is for 
selection to the grade of Fellow, not 
the biased statements of a candidate 
or his friends or even of his Chapter. 

We must not let the Society debase 
the grade of Fellow by having the 
election depend on market-place_poli- 
ties. 

Perhaps the Council should adopt a 
policy tu discourage this practice be- 
fore the election of Fellows becomes 
further commercialized. 

THORNTON T. MuNGER 
Fellow, SAF 
Portland, Ore. 


Binders For Journal of Forestry 


Holds 12 issues of Journal 


Brown imitation leather—stiff board—square 
corners lined. 


Title Journal of Forestry stamped in 
gold foil on front cover and backbone. 
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Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 


Indicate year—1961 and subsequent or 
1960 or prior 


Price $3, postpaid. 


Order today 
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Ovreorne president of the Association of State Foresters, A. D. Folweiler of Texas, 
turns over the gavel to the newly elected president, Ralph Wible, Pennsylvania. 
Pictured left to right are Dwight Phipps, board member, Oregon; John Beale, 
secretary-treasurer, Wisconsin; Francis Raymond, vice president, California; Wible 


and Folweiler. 


State Foresters Meet 

The Association of State Foresters 
held its 39th annual meeting in Macon, 
Ga., October 1-5. 

Ralph Wible of Pennsylvania was 
elected president; Francis Raymond, 
California, is new vice president. 

Among other speakers during the 
five-day meeting was Dr. Frank Welch, 
assistant secretary of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who assured 
the state foresters that the Kennedy 
Administration has a “vital interest” 
in their work. 

The Georgia Forestry Commission 
was host for a day’s field trip demon- 
strating Commission activities, Georgia 
forestry, and the Georgia Forestry 
Center, which ineludes buildings hous- 
ing the Commission’s state headquar- 
ters, the Southern Forest Fire Labora- 
tory, the Eastern Tree Seed Labora- 
tory, plus other research and opera- 
tional activities. 


86th AFA Annual Meeting 


The American Forestry Association 
held its 86th annual meeting at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., October 1-4. Some 500 
persons were in attendance. 

Sunday, October 1, was devoted to a 
“Trail Ride,” enjoyed by 74 partici- 
pants, in the Pecos Wilderness. On 
the morning of October 2 highlights of 
the opening general session were the 
presentation of AFA’s Distinguished 
Service Award to United States Sena- 
tor Carl Hayden on his 84th birthday 
and an address by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, “The Stew- 
ardship of our Public Lands.” 


The annual banquet was held on the 
evening of October 4 with Edward P. 
Stamm, vice president of AFA, as 
toastmaster. Principal speaker was 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico. 

Between the general sessions and the 
annual banquet, members and guests 
enjoyed a series of field trips to points 
of interest and land use areas of the 
region, 


During the meeting of the board of 
directors of AFA a_ special Public 
Lands Committee was appointed by 
President Don P. Johnston and the 
board to review proposals for the 
establishment of new national parks 
and recreation areas. Members of the 
committee are Dean Stanley G. Fon- 
tanna, University of Michigan School 
of Natural Resources; Edward P. 
Stamm, AFA vice president and for- 
mer vice president of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation; and Lloyd E. Par- 
tain of the Curtis Publishing Co. The 
committee will report to the board of 
directors in February 1962 and hopes 
to arrive at a set of principles that 
will serve as a policy guide for AFA. 


Three U. 8S. Foresters Attend 
FAO Conference at Rome 


Representing American forestry at 
the conference of the Food and Agri- 
eulture Organization of the United 
Nations, held in Rome, Italy, October 
30-November 23, were Richard E. . 
McArdle and Robert K. Winters of 
the U. S. Forest Service and Henry 
Clepper of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

They served as forestry advisers to 
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Most comprehensive compilation 
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Proceedings, Fifth World Forestry Congress 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
oF Complete 
information 

on request 
UTILITY TOOL 
{ & BODY CO. 
Clintonville, Wis. 


ROOTSPRED 
TREE PLANTERS 


e Proven non-clogging design in 
a 3-point hitch scalping planter 

e Scarifying point which travels 
several inches deeper, break- 
ing the soil for better root 
penetration 

e Simple, strong, low-mainte- 
nance design 

e Professional consulting service 
on your specific planting prob- 
lems 
Write for additional information to 


ROOTSPRED CO., 


ST. PETERSBURG, PA. 


SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED 
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Answer Your Christmas 
Seal Letter Today 
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the U. S. delegate, Hon. John P. Dun- 
ean, Jr.; Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and represented the United 
States on the FAO Technical Commit- 
tee on Forestry. 

A report on the work of the confer- 
ence will be published in the January 
issue of the JouRNAL OF FORESTRY. 


Kaiser Gypsum Company 
Appoints Forester 


Erwin Kulosa has joined the Kaiser 
Gypsum Company as assistant to the 
manager of wood supply and will be 
located at St. Helens, Ore. 

In his new assignment Kulosa will 
assist in the management of the com- 
pany’s timberlands in Oregon and 
Washington as well as the procure- 
ment of wood chips required in the 
manufacture of insulating and acous- 
tical products at the St. Helens plant. 

Formerly resident forester for a 
wood products company in northern 
California, Kulosa graduated from 
Michigan State University School of 
Forestry in 1950 and received a Mas- 
ter degree in forest management from 
Oregon State University in 1955, 

Kulosa replaces Keith Petrie who 
recently joined the Industrial Forestry 
Association. 


Southern Pine Association 
Doubles Technical Division 


In line with its program of expan- 
sion to accelerate the progress and 
growth of the lumber industry, the 
Southern Pine Association has made 
major additions to its technical and 
public relations staff. 

Appointments to SPA’s technical 
division include two recent Master of 
Forestry graduates from Louisiana 
State University, an architectural engi- 
neer from the University, an architec- 
tural engineer from the University of 
Texas, a Bachelor of building construe- 
tion from the University of Florida, 
a forest products technologist from the 
University of Missouri, and a wood 
technologist from the University of 
Illinois. 


FFA Forestry Winners Tour . 


Six outstanding young farm boys 
from six southeastern states, members 
of the Future Farmers of America 
who were selected for their aceom- 
plishments in forestry in a cooperative 
program sponsored by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Company, were the 
principal speakers at a special lunch- 
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top business and industrial leaders in 
the respective areas. The young farm 
boys were accompanied by Robert N. 
Hoskins, general forestry agent, who 
heads the Seaboard’s forestry program. 

These cities were two stops in a tour 
which carried them to Richmond, Va., 
New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and then on to Kansas City, Mo., 
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MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINNESOTA 


Free CATALOG 


Includes wholesale listings and 
many valuable specials. Evergreen 
Seedlings and Transplants, Hard- 
woods, Fruit, Flowering, Orna- 
mental and Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Ga even 1s sat) Rhododendron, Azaleas. Also val- 

vable information on planting and 
guide for Christmas Tree growers. 


MUSSER FORESTS Indiana, Pa 


SILVA COMPASS 


Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 
other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 


American Arborvitae, Bal- 
sam Fir, Cotorado Blue 


eon given by the Seaboard Railroad 
in their honor on October 9 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and at the regular lunch- | 
eon program of The Rotary Club of 
Baltimore on October 10 in Baltimore, 
Md. Both luncheons were attended by 


Spruce, Douglas Fir, Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, etc. Free Folder 
lists complete selection of 
guaranteed to live ever- 
greens at reasonable prices. 
Write today. 

WESTERN MAINE 
FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. JF-121 
Fryeburg, Maine 
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where they attended the National Con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of 
America held annually at that point. 


Allied 


Shanklin Appointed to 
Nature Conservancy Board 


Among the new board members 
elected by the Nature Conservancy at 
an August meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Indiana was Johan F. Shanklin. 
Mr. Shanklin is staff assistant in the 
Office of Assistant Public 
Land Management, U. S. Departinent 
of the Interior, and until recently has 
been long-time chairman of the SAF 
Committee on Natural Areas. 


Northwest Forest Soils 
Council Meets 


The summer two-day field meeting 
of the Northwest Forest Soils Council 
was held in the Tiller Ranger District 
of the Umpqua National Forest of 
southwest Oregon. Some 50 foresters 
and wildland managers from the Pa- 
cifie slope from British Columbia to 
central California inspected the pilot 
forest land soil survey project recently 
completed by the Forest Service. An 
evening business meeting was held. 

E. C. Steinbrenner, Weyerhaeuser 
Company soil research specialist, is 
Council chairman. 


Texas Association 
Re-elects Officers 


Marvin G. Angle, area superintend- 
ent, International Paper Co., Nacog- 
doches, Texas, was re-elected president 
of the Texas Forestry Association at a 
special meeting of the Board of Diree- 
tors attending the 47th annual meet- 
ing of the Association in October. 

Other officers re-elected were Steve 
C. Kardell, San Augustine, first vice 
president; onl Lee B. Zeagler, Edens- 
Birch Division of Southwest Forest 
Industries, second vice president. E. R. 
Wagoner, Lufkin, was reappointed 
executive secretary, a position which 
he has held since 1955. E. O. Siecke, 
College Station, is president emeritus. 


Public 


Heads Eastern Forest 
Pest Control Work 


John K. Kroeber, USFS, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been appointed chief of the 
Forest Pest Control Section, Eastern 
Region, U. S. Forest Service, it has 
been announced by Hamilton K. Pyles, 
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Mémbers of the Society of ‘American Foresters. 
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Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 
Forest Management and 
Inventories. Estab- Logging plans. Loca- 
lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 
lines. tries. 


Forest Surveys and 
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for greater yield 
put in... 


MORA 


TREEFEED 
PELLETS 


your seedlings 


Tests Prove 
40% Greater Height 


and Diameter in 
4 years growth! : 


ONE TIME 
For further information 


and case histories, write Ve 
MORA CHEMICAL CORP. 


2454 6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. 
MA 4-7992 
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PLAYING |T SAFE 


Cautious Charlie always plays 
it safe. Especially against cancer. He 
knows there’s no guarantee he 
won't get it. But he also knows 
that most cancers can be cured, if 
people give their doctors a chance 
to find cancer early and treat it 
right away. So Cautious Charlie 
protects himself by having 
a health checkup every year. 
Why don’t you play it safe? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


head of the regional office at Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Kroeber will supervise control work 
which deals with forest insects and 
diseases, in cooperation with the 14 
states and 7 national forests in the 
Eastern Region. A major part of his 
work will be on cooperative programs. 

Mr. Kroeber’s span of federal serv- 
ice covers more than 30 years with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
is a forestry graduate of Michigan 
State University. 


BLM’s Lady Forester 


The Bureau of Land Management 
has employed the first woman forester 
to work in the Department of the In- 
terior. She is Miss Elaine Mosher who 
graduated in June of this year with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in forestry 
from Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology. In her new job Miss Mo- 
sher will serve as technical aide to the 
chief of the Division of Forest Man- 
agement and his assistants. 


Geneticist Appointed to 
Lake States 


Dr. Knud Erik Clausen, forest ge- 
neticist and a native of Denmark, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, at 
the Northern Institute of Forest Ge- 
netics, Rhinelander, Wis. This was an- 
nounced by M. B. Dickerman, director 
of the Station, which has its headquar- 
ters in St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Clausen was educated in both 
Denmark and the United States. He 
received his Ph.D. this summer from 
the University of Minnesota shortly 
after becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 


Marketing Specialist Joins 
Central States 


Edwin Kallio, specialist in forest 
marketing, has joined the staff of the 
Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion Research Center at Carbondale, 
Til. 

Kallio will plan and conduet research 
on the timber products marketing prob- 
lems of Illinois and Missouri pro- 
ducers, and convert research findings 
into practical recommendations for im- 
proving production and sale of timber 
crops. 

Kallio formerly worked for the Min- 
nesota State Iron Range Resources 
and Rehabilitation Commission in Hib- 
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MILLIKEN 
FORESTRY COMPANY 


CONSULTANTS—APPRAISERS—MANAGERS 
S00 BELT LINE BLYD. P.O. BOX 8404 


COLUMBIA, Ss. C. 
WILLIAM F. MILLIKEN 


K. M. ALLAN 
JAMES R. CATHCART, JR. 
HUGH M. LUPOLD 


ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Astociation of Consulting Foresters 
810 18th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


WESTERN TIMBER SERVICES 
Californie-Oregon-Washington 
Robert E. Kleiner 
Arcata, California 


Arcata Hotel! Bidg. VA-2-1333 


ADIRONDACK FORESTRY, INC, 
David E. Strong Donald E. Peterson 


Consultants 
Estimates, Appraisals, Marketing 
Management Pians, Tree Planting, Preservation 
WILMINGTON, NEW YORK 


For Florida Real Estate or 
Forestry Services call or write 
CLIFTON TIMBER 
& REALTY 
Francis H. Clifton 
Realtor—Forester 
P.O. Box 899 — Deland, Florida 


JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 

Appraisals - Selective Marking 

Machine Tree Planting Service 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


Ed Knapp Company 
G. E. Knapp e OD. L. Martindale 


Consulting Foresters 
4435 Pio Nono Ave. Macon, Georgia 


FOREST PROPERTY 


at s A 1 AA 
\pp ment 


Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 
107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 


TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 


Ref, 
sey or 4 


Utilization— Research 
Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-537! 
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DecEMBER 1961 


bing. During his ten years with the 
Commission (1951-1961), he carried 
on research and worked in forest man- 
agement and in forest products utiliza- 
tion and marketing. He was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1950 with a major in forest manage- 
ment. 


Pathologist Retires 


Dr. James L. Mielke of Logan, Utah, 
research pathologist at the Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, retired recently from the U. 8. 
Forest Service after 36 years work 
with the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Mielke had worked with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry for 27 years 
before coming to the Division of Forest 
Disease Research at Intermountain 
Station in 1953. 

A native of Minnesota, Dr. Mielke is 
a graduate in forestry from Oregon 
State University and holds a doctoral 
degree from Yale. During his career 
he has authored numerous publica- 
tions dealing with research on forest 
tree diseases. 


Joins Intermountain Staff 


John D. Schultz has been appointed 
research forester at the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
according to an announcement by C. A. 
Wellner, acting director. He has been 
assigned to the Water Yield Improve- 
ment Project in the Station’s Division 
of Watershed Management Research. 

Schultz is a native of Michigan and 
a graduate in forestry from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He will receive 
the doctoral degree in forestry in 
January. He received the Outstanding 
Senior award from the Lower Michi- 
gan Chapter of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters in 1957. From 1958 to 
1960 he held the Kimberly-Clark Foun- 
dation Forestry Fellowship, and was 
University Fellow, 1960-1961. 


Schools 
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FORESTRY 
SERVICES 
FOR 


O. Box 564, Brookhaven, Miss. 
703 james Bivd., ‘Signal Mt., Tean. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


TIMBER LOANS AND FOREST SEED 
HOME OFFICE: P.O. Box 7527, U.S. Highway 280 South, Birmingham 13, Alabama 


TIMBERLANDS 
AND 
TIMBER OPERATIONS 


404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Aia. 
138 West Magnolia Avenue Auburn, Alabama 


P. O. Box 1070 


Stevens Forestry Service, Inc. 


Timber Estimates @ Timber Marking @ Timberland Management 
If it's Trees or Timber, it's our Business 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Phone 3-5068 


622 Morth Water Street 


GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 
MILWAUEKEB 2 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 


BRoadway 6-2062 


KEITH CRANSTON, Forestry ConsuLTANT 
LELAND, MISSISSIPPI (HEADQUARTERS) 


Professional services and nationwide loans. 


Appraisals; 


Supervision of 


Forestry Personnel Slestalaen with Industry. 


COST ESTIMATES—TAK APPRAISALS—CRUISING 
SURVEYS AND ENT 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
TIMBER SERVICE 


4101 STATE ST. 
PHONE 2-4300 


THOMAS (TOM) C. CLIFTON 


PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JB, 


JOHN G. GUTHRIE 
Consulting Forester 


BOX 517 WIGGINS, MISS. 
PHONE WALNUT 8-4958 


EDWARD F. STEIGERWALOT 


Consulting Forester 


Tomahawk Wisconsin 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 j. GREEN BUILDING 
"Phone MAin 4-2814 


JACK E WINN 


Forest Land Evaluation 
Tree Farm Management 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
3544 SO. QUINCE Fleetwood 2-0465 


Heads Wood Products 
Department at N.C. State 


The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Erie Louis Ellwood as 
professor and head of the Departmen. 
of Wood Preducts in the School of For- 
estry at North Carolina State College 
was made in October by Dr. Richard 
J. Preston, dean of the Forestry 
School. 

Dr. Ellwood is responsible for the 
undergraduate curricula in pulp and 
paper and wood technology and all 
graduate programs in wood produets. 


WILLIAM + H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
AT 3-7482 


FRANK Jj. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


1015 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


SCHWEIGERT and YOUNG 


Consulting Foresters—Land Surveyors 


PENNEY BUILDING—PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN 


GION B. HOOKER 
Consulting Forester 
1072 ANZIO ST. 
CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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In addition, he is director of the Wood 
Products Laboratory and is responsible 
for the College’s research in wood and 
paper. He is also in charge of the 
Wood Products Extension Program. 

Dr. Ellwood was previously at the 


| Forest Products Laboratory, Univer- 


sity of California at Berkeley, as a 
wood technologist and lecturer. His 
duties there also ineluded research in 
timber physics, work in cooperative 
industrial problems, and graduate stu- 
dent instruction. 

Prior to becoming a member of the 
University of California faculty in 
1957, Dr. Ellwood held responsible 
positions in the field of forestry in 
Australia. 

The new State College faculty mem- 
ber received his early edueation at Mel- 
bourne Boys High School. He attend- 
ed the Victoria Forestry School, the 
University of Melbourne where he 
earned his B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
forestry, and Yale University where 
he received his Ph.D. degree. 


U. 8. Forester Joins 
Iowa State Staff 


Dr. Kenneth D. Ware has joined 
the Department of Forestry at Iowa 
State University as assistant professor. 

For the last three years, Dr. Ware 
has been a research forester with the 
U. S. Forest Service in Upper Darby, 
Pa. He worked on the development of 
less expensive and more efficient meth- 
ods of estimating timber volumes and 
growth rates for forest areas on a 
continuing basis. 

At Iowa State, Dr. Ware will teach 
forest mensuration at both the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels. His 
courses will deal with the mathemati- 
cal aspects of forestry: estimating 
measurement of forest products and 
application of statistical methods to 
forestry and forest research. 

A native of West Virginia, Dr. Ware 
received the B.S. degree from West 
Virginia University, the Master of 
Forestry and Ph.D. degrees from Yale 
University in 1957 and 1960. 


Tree Physiology Workshop 
Held at Clemson College 


The first Southern Forest Tree Phys- 
iology Workshop was held at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C., September 
6-8, 1961. Twenty-eight invited par- 
ticipants, actively engaged in tree phys- 
iology research from Maryland to 
Texas, met to become acquainted with 
one another’s work and to form per- 
sonal contacts conducive to free ex- 
change of ideas and information among 
those interested in similar phases of 
tree physiology research. 
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There were no formal papers pre- 
sented at the workshop. Each session 
was a round-table discussion on a gen- 
eral topic led by a moderator, everyone 
being free to enter into the discussion. 
The session topics and moderators 
were: 

Growth and Development I. Inter- 

nal Factors—R. M. Allen. 

Growth and Development II. En- 

vironmental Effects—R. C. Hare. 

Absorption, Translocation, and Elim- 

ination of Water, Solutes, and 
Gases—Holger Brix. 

General Plant Metabolism and Bio- 

chemistry—Robert L. Barnes. 

General Session—Business Session— 

Mason C. Carter. 

The workshop was conceived and 
called by an informal committee com- 
posed of R. M. Allen, U. S. Forest 
Service; Robert L. Barnes, U. S. For- 
est Service; Mason C. Carter, Auburn 
University; and Wm. H. Davis Me- 
Gregor, Clemson College. The Depart- 
ment of Forestry at Clemson College 
was host-spon. «r of the conference. 

The group voted to hold a similar 
meeting in 1963. 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 

arge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 


Positions Available 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
FORESTRY CONSULTANT 


Excellent opportunity for forestry consultant 
with rapid growing national concern involved 
in transplanting of mature trees. Knowledge 
of tree disease, insecticides, soil, and ex- 
perience in transplanting mature trees re- 
quired. Headquarters to be in Houston. Must 
be willing to travel. Relocation expenses paid 
by company. Apply Personnel Depa tment 
Green Shade Division, Reed Roller Bit “om- 
pany, P. O. Box 2119, Houston 1, Texas 


Forest Soil Mapper Wanted—Young man in- 
terested in field work in the South to train as, 
and become, a soil-site mapper Additional 
work wil! include stand condition mapping, 
forest inventories, and other technical forest 
management activities. Address inquiries to: 
T. S. Coile, Ine., Forest Land Consultants, 
Durham, N. C. 


Positions Wanted 


Forester, B.S.F. Pa. State University, 

Age 25, married, 2 children. Experience: 3% 
years ane 2 summers U. 8S. Forest Service, 
Pacific Northwest—timber sale layout, ap- 
praisals, administration, cruising, scaling, log 
grading, handled all K. V. project 2 years, 
road reconnaissance, location, and engineering 
and aerial photo interpretation. Prefer posi- 
tion with private industry offering experience 
in all phases forest management. Consider any 
part of U. S. Resume on request. 

Box G. Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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—PANAMA’S Newest Slip-On Unit - - - Model 200— 


Discharge from by-pass 


back to tank Compensating by-pass 


Jaw clutch 


It is designed to get even great- = | : a With more than one quarter 
er utilization from every gallon , 
of the always limited supply of 


century's experience in building 
Water. Fas small Fire-fighting pump Units 


It is a utility pump that it for Tank Truck service in the 
can be used for Fire Suppression, Control 

general spraying or for any serv- eS 23 

where a small volume of Woods Fires we proudiy present 
iquid is to be delivered under gms 

high pressure. a > nance our Model 200. 


and Suppression of 


This Unit is equipped with Herringbone Gear Ball Bearing pump for long efficient serv- 
ice—Independent Clutch enabling the operator to run the Engine without the pump being 
in operation—Compensating By-pass to maintain even pressure at all times and to allow 
operator to open and close the nozzle as water is needed—Overflow connection for return- 
ing excess water back to Tank without waste—Reduction V Belt Drive—Briggs and Strat- 
ton Engine. 

Our many many years of experience in building Pumps and Forestry Tools and our policy 
of fair dealing assures you that yon may buy PANAMA Products with confidence. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG P O BOX 689 MISSISSIPPI 


MEN AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


A dramatic history of a successful 
fight for survival in the 
big timber country. 


Public apathy proved nearly as tough an adversary as nature 
itself in early days of forest protection . . . this is the mov- 
ing story of a 50-year struggle against both by timber 
owners, to reduce fire losses from hundreds of thousands of 
acres a year to a thousand or less. Written by a man who 
helped head the fight—Maj. Charles S. Cowan, long-time 
manager of Washington Forest Protection Association. 
Fully documented book full of facinating facts, figures, 
graphs and photographs. $6.75 postpaid. 


Superior PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2809 THIRD AVENUE * BOX 1710 SEATTLE 11, WASHINGTON 


Superior Publishing Co., Box 1710, Seattle 11, Wash. 

Please send copies THE ENEMY IS FIRE at $6.75 postpaid 
Payment enclosed Please bill 

NAME ; | 
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Here’s why your Homelite cuts more 
: Just squeeze the throttle and your Homelite’s tough, precision-hardened chain is biting into a tree at a 
: rate of 3,000 feet per minute. That's speed! And talk about power: We’ve been packing more and more 
4 
a power into lighter and lighter packages for years... there isn’t a chain saw anywhere that can deliver as 
si much power-per-pound as your Homelite! And then there’s what we call Stamina — the capacity to keep 
: cutting. Homelite’s got lots of it! Even the filter is a new design with greater working area to stay cleaner 
longer. Speed .. . Power. . . Stamina— These are some of the reasons why you cut more — make more 
2 with a Homelite. See the newest Money-makin’ saws at your Homelite dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 
a fextron| 
DIVISION 
HOMELITE 
ake 4112 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


} IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. LTD, 
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